











PREFACE. 




The Ivne of tlic ‘‘•'Pomo of Pleasaat Pages 
does Eot Oiill for anv rcniark. Tlii* Antlioi'. 

iiowevor, ofT(,'j “5 lo.s lj<‘,;rfi‘)T to tlu* Public inj 

the vc-ry extensive paJj-oua^’e vJiicb tlif^ lias 

j-eceived ^ 

•j l! 11. ay liJUe boon expeded rhut, to co?nj)lete the 
<:My\*.>e of It'ssoiis for tie* tlic volume would 

.'.dutain lessons for twenty -six, instead of tW(‘jjtv-four 
week.s; but, fivun ' tin; , extra labour of tlie Exhibition 
Supplement, \v hie a iu«- been published with llieinu’odi- 
cal pelts of this voPaue, the. Author found it inipo.'-;ab!ti 
t(» write the double [>avt uiH-essary for the j>uvpost\ 
This, however, is not eiiti’-ely u i.j 't.Guy »d' rogTot, as it 
is ;;'encrally felt that childrmi i!o I'l t j’!M[uire mon tlian 
'wci'ty-four weeks’ instruction dniuig i'iK*. tAveiit ;', -six 
weeks of tjie Inill-year. 

According to the notice in tb(^ preface of Vhilunie J f*, 
it wais inttaided that this vf^lumo should cont-iin courses 
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iT 

of instruction on GraAmar and Arithmetic, but the 
Author afterwards tlioug^ht it more desirable, for many 

reasons, to reservcitheso lessons for Vol. IV. 

• 

The «ourses of Scrij)ture I^essons connected with 
Pleasant PAGE^f*sire published in separate volumes, 
entitled, Jite Family Sunday Book, arni Little 
Henry’s Sunday Book. 

. .V 

The Object Lessons«whicli fomed the Supplement 
alluded to are also piftlislied in a separate volume, 
entitled Fireside Facts from the Great Exhi- 
bition. 

The Priory House ^hool, Clapton, 

December, 1851. 
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LOOK UP! 

ir. r 1111 so frltul, })a|)a, thxiit 
you toltl i;-; to water the greeii- 
hoiiM*; if llu‘ fjardciier slioiild 
l)c ill to-nioiTow, we’ll do it 
a^airi. 

L. There is a <j;ood sju iiilcliii;; 
I’oriuy dear Cliinu-rosc ! Keully, 
I j»-'C iny Oliina-rosc hotter 
tliiiii ^lUiiy jdant in the ]Jacc. 
Pii]^^ said, ill our Natural Jlis- 
tem les'<fms, that man is a 
Mij)orior animal, for hisTaoc is 
not inelined thcf-urth Ikx* 
a boast’s, bnPjs placed iipriglit. 

P. Well, 1 hope, you luive no 
objection to that sra Lenient, 

L. No. faijia. Of course it 
is trm^ if you said so ; but 1 was 
ftoing to say — man may be a 
snpt'rjor animal, but lie is not 
a Mipciii^r \egetablc. 

J*. No, of course not. 

I should say, ‘‘He is not 
suptjior^oa vegetable,” and 1 
can ^'ll you why. Man’s face 
is n right, but the face of my 
r« is more than ujiright— it is 
cii»wiys turned up to the sky! 
Niy r(»sc never held down itsj 


lace to the ground like a lower 
ani.^ial. AVhen it was 3 'oung — 
oidy a 1)ud, and had not mucli 
“face” — it was in the same posi- 
tion as a man’s face; but when 
it grew up to be a real rose, it 
tutned its face ujpvjyd. See 
how it looks up to the light! 

ir. Anfl very wise of the rose 
too, I say. It knows where 
the goon things come from — the 
light and the rain. 

Tv. But, I think it is a sign 
of my rose's sujm'ioi'ity. It can 
look “ face to face” at the sun, 
who sheds light upon it. 

P, Well, have you finished, 
w^atcring those flowers? 1 have 
heard a great deal of talk. 

Ion, Yes. Lucy has been 
teaching Willie to look up ; 
she has been giving him a 
‘‘lesson.” 

P. A very good lesson may 
ho made from The w'ords — 
“ Look up.” Indeed, there are 
several short sentences — fami- 
lia^j^little sentences in the wn- 
pera^ve mood, whicli we often 
use— •that would moke good 
texts for Moral Lessons.*’ For 
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MORAL LESSON/ 


instance, ~ “ Sit Still !” “Move in the open air; his little pirl 
on!” “ Make haste !” “Mold has brought it to him.” 
hard!” The two boys crossed the 

Ion, And, “ ifook down ” — common to their friend at the 
“ L<iok back^' too. green >gate, and were sot)ii busy 

W, And, “Look $rwnrd!” talking to him. 

L, And here aiv some more — * “ 1 wonder, Mr. Green,” said 
“I will” — “1 can” — “You Clnndc; “I wonder that you 
may” — “ T&)n must.” One w in like keeping a shop — such a 
the indicative mood, ‘tlic learned man us you are ; I won- 
otlicrs are in the ihipcrutire dcr you do not try to be ‘a 
and the potential moods. gcntlctnaii I* ” ** 

P. I like the tirst sentence *What is that?” said Mr. 
the best. We wdll make a course Green. 

of lessonsf^nn these shr>rt sen- ^ ^*To live in a larger house, 
tcnces ; and we will begin with anti not keep a shoj), and not 
the words Look up. r ^ have to work. I have heard 

say that you have a little money ; 

“ We did not get out of sclftml and I am sure that, as every- 
until ^ past 5,” said Claudk to bdily round about these pai'ts 
his cousin Tom. “Let us make likes yon, if yon were to get 
haste, for I want to get homo twenty men, and pay them 
soon, and 1*11 tell you why. wages every week, you w’ould 
You jrnow Mr. Green, who find plenty of work for them to 
keeps the bell-hanger’s shop at do. Then you would get richer, ' 
the comer of the common?” you see !— and yon might bc- 
“ Yes, I see him sometimes,” come a gentleman. Wfi'i^on’t 
was the reply. you look vp ?** ^ 

“Then, Mr. Green is at our “Ah, Master Claude, tht^^, is 
house making some alterations a very pood question. Nowjif 
in the kitchen, and 1 want to you think that yon’ll not be 
see him. 1 want to ask him a kheping th^ tea waiting, I’ll tell 
few questions ; for the last time you something about Mookiiig 
that he came ta our house he up.* 

told me a great many things “If yon could only have seen 
that I never had heard before, me when I first came to this 
.He told me several carious facts village — but it is of no use my 
about the putty ho was using — saying that, for it was before 
about vegetable oils, and animal you were bom — forty years 
oils. I think that one day Mr. ago. Ah, then I thought that 
Green will be a gentleman, for no one would welcome me ! As 
he knows mote than my papa 1 entered the High Street, even 
does. Papa says so." f?. a wind blew in my face, say- 

“ Well, you will see him ing, ^Go back again ; you are 
at your house,” replied coi/iin not wanted here !* It was a 
Tom, “ for thire he is, sitting cold east wind that did so ; but 
down by the^remi-gate ! ^See, I have forgiven him for it long 
he is positively hamg his tea %ige» 

* » 
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moraE lesson. 

“ But help was soon sent me. ingciireof us during th^day; but 
. *Hcrc is a poor strange boy!* of you shall hear more soon, 
cried a little girl whoLjyas carry- After I had been with our 
iiig a basket; and she ran to good vicar fora year, I told 
her mother to tell her. Her him that I was very happy, and 
mother and some of the neigh- liked livirg in his house, but 
hours soon surrounded nic,^an(f that 1 should Mko very much to 
-s-kind people that they were ! learn some business, that I 
— they took me in, gave me might one day be m “ >vork- 
wami food, and warm straw to m'^,” and not always be a 
lie upon. Jnthe morning I houscholil^ servant. This wisli 
told them ifeW^hiy father and the vicar highly approved of, 
mother had lived at Spifal- and 1 was bound U|^])rentice to 
fields, hut were dead, and that old Mr. Solder, the plumber. 

I had wandered about for tl^^, Clnude, Well, anjl' were you 
dn,vs looking for a resting-place, as happy with Mr. Solder? 
and for some friends, for 1 had prven. Not quite. I took 
none.” delight in ray work, and I 

Chude, Blit hadn’t you a whistled merrily and worked 
pared, a carpet-bag, or any- bard all day long, but I 
thing with you when you came? had not quite so much 
Green. Yes; 1 had a heavy time for rcadii%. Indeed, 

I bag, containing principally by the time I became a grown- 
books, and other things which up workman I had r^iiado too 
had belonged to my father, but many friepds. I was known by 
1 had no money. all to be so fond of a game^ that 

Now, tell us what all my tjme in the evening was 
the j'lcoplc said to you. engaged. Twice a-week the 

di'een. I scarcely remember, cricket club was held on the 
All 1 know was, that aft^ a few green— at other times tlie game 
days the vicar came to see qie. of foot-ball. Again, I was the 
He looked gy%x the bliiiks which best skittle-player in the neigh- 
had belonged to my father, bourhood. 1 was soon at the 
and the Bible and the prayer- head of all the games and fes- 
book, which had been much rivals in the village, and was 
used. He asked me several begiuning to think myself a 
questions, and at last betook ** great man”-— for 1 could 
me to live in his house, to alwm make a good joke and a 
clean the boots and shoes, and laugh, 
knives and forks. One evening, however, the 

111 the vicar’s Uottse I learned vicar happened to meet me, 
how good a thing it is to look and I thought tnat his face 
uij to God; for it was his habit looked rather serious. When 
e^ ciy morning to look up to he Mked me how 1 was getting 
^Jod, who had taken care of us on, a me an account which 
during the night ; while in the showisd that I was quite satis- 
evening we looked up a^n to lied vfith myself, but the vicar 
Him, and thanked him for tak-f soon showed me that he was not. 

• . 3 * 
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“ Well* Green,” he said, “I; So I went; — ^but, Master 
am not quite so pleaseci; I j Claude, you’ll be keeping the 
should like to see you looking | tea waiting; if yon will come 
wp. Come with me towards ! back again after ten T will tell 
my house, and I wijl tell you j yon what I learned from the 
what I mean.” ' I ^icar. 


TlfK WILL-O’-THE-WISPS. 


Boon of the bog, * 
And the stifling fog — 

Of the vapours dank, 

And lllfc mildews rank — ^ 

Of tlie clninniy dew, , 

That the night-damps brew, 
Of (lie pestilent sterirn ^ 
From the stagnant stream— 
Of the tangled weeds 
And the slimy reeds, 

When th^pitchy niglit 
Hath quench’d the light, 
And never a star 
LotlF glimmer afar, 

Nor a pnle moon-wiy 
Doth point out the way. 
When no living souivil 
Can be heard around— 

Save tlie croak of tfic frog 
From the choked-up bog, 
Tiie rusli of the bat, 

And the splash of the rat. 

At the owlet’s whoop, 

From our fens wo troop ; 

In the mnrky mist 
Do we hold oiu* tryst. 

With our, ^oriiso-liglitB blue, 
Of a gKi6l,y hue, 

We steahhi&tiasle 
O’er the midHigld waste. 
Now we ci'awl and creep— 
Now we dance and leap, 
With noi^less glee 
Like meteors we Eee, 

Or, with treachei^us ray, 

On the traveller’s way, L 
His steps we allnre 
From llie pathway snre^' 

For our mookinj^ beam” 


takes for the ghinm 
Of his own bright hearih 
Of warmth and of inirtli. 
i his homo shows nigh, 

And his pulse heats high, 

The darksome niglit i 

lias censed to afliigljt. 

His lagging feet 
bbcomu swift and fleet. 

And his heart, so sml, 

Grows lightsome and glad, 
When, siuldcn and fnst. 

From Ids sight nghnst 
Wo have flitted afnr. 

Like u vanished star, 

And in shuddering fenr, 

On the wide waste drear, 

We leave him alone ^ 

With only the monn * 

Of tlie winds so bleak, 

And th(/iiight-bird'sslii'iek ; 

DJTt nothifa^ care wc. 

And away we flee, • • 

Our gambols to play 
Till the break of day. 

For at morn’s first blink 
Wo arc forced to shrink. 

And trembling cower 
’Neath its searching pow'cr, 

As we hide not the light 
Of aught that is bright. 

Nor e'er can endure 
Wlutt is lioly and pure — 
born of the bog, 

And the stifling fog— 

Of the vapours'dank, 

And the mildews rank — 

The Will-o’-the-Wis})8 are 
we I B. H. 

^ .Ffwn the ** Family FriendP 
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RECAPITULATION. 

From “ The Kikqdom of Na- 

tdrb” to “Mammals,” Order 

5, The Seal Tribe. 

W. Are you goin^ to teach us* 
about the Whale Tribe to-day, 
mamma? ^ 

M, No ; for I found out, the 
otlier day, ^^^t “ re- 

capitulate ” our Natural History 
last week. The printer declared 
that there was not room for any 
recapitulation in Vohjine IIM 
Pleasant Pages, and that wc 
must make some in Volume 111. 
'’J’hcrcfoiv, we w'ill do so. You 
shall have a series of easy qu^- 
tions, and a series of liard ones. 
We will go through the course 
regularly. | 

Easy Questions. 

1. What name do we give to 
the works of God? 

2. Ji:fo how many kingdoms 
may all^lhese things be divided? 

3. If you found a substance 
witliout organs, w'ithout life, 
witliout the property of^rowiiigi 
(except by tl^e add^M>u of par- 
ticles oiitsidtf It) — such an object 
as 'fl stone, for instance — in 
which kingdom would you place 
it? 

4. Mention twenty substances 
belonging to this kingdom. 

!}. If you took up another of 
GodV works, and found that it 
had distinct organs and life; that 
j it had many mouths with which 
I i t absoi’bed Jiuid and liquid food, 

^ and iixed itself to the earth, that 
tb.', food caused it to grow; that 
^uien it bad dune growing it 
])egan lo perish; and that, there- 
fore, it had not only “ organs gf 


nutrition,” but “orgai& of re- 
production what would you 
call it? f 

. 6. Mention twenty such sub- 
stances. • 

7. If voft found aneither object 
with only one iff outli, with power 
of movi||^ where it pleased, and 
a ^7/ to cfiuse ft to ifiovc; with 
astomach.heart, lungs, nerves,Jive 
senses, and a power of spe^h — 
wiiut would you call it? 

8. Mention twenty such ob- 
jects. 

9. Which of the sfiree king- 
doms have you been learning 
abodt ? 

10). Into how many snb-king- 
doms would you divide them ? 

11. When'irou see an animal ■' 
with an internal skeleton, four 
limbs, and red blood — what do 
ysii call it? * 

12. IVll me six Andk animals. 

13. lint if yon found an ani- 
mal with an external skeleton, 
more tHiin four limbs, and wliitisli 
blood — in which sub-kingdom 
would you place it? 

^ 14. Mention six animals of 
that sub-kingdom. 

15. Suppose afiother animal 
with a framework consisting of 
a chick bag, or mantle, mih no real 
limbs, whiti.sh blood, and a great 
propensity for eating — which 
sub-kingdom docs it belong to? 

16. Give me the names of six 
of its brethren. 

17.. There are others without 
much regular shape or frame- 
work, with limbs which grow 
from their centre, like the 
benches of a tree. Like the 
trees, they raav be multiplied 
by^^uttings, and have pot much 
sense of feeling dr' . 
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what sab -kingdom do the!)r 
form? 

18. Mention four sticlf ani- 
mals. f 

19. What names are some- 

times given to these kingdoms 
instead of the woi^s ^*Back- 
boned,” « Joi/fted,” “Soft- 
bodied,** and “ Brancl^sd ani- 
mals ? • 4 . 

20. Which sub-kingdom have 
we been learning about ? 

21. What does the “iiit'irnal 
framework^* of tlie backboned 
animals consist of? 

22. Wlwt do we call t^e 
; mineral substance of a bone? — 

what the animal substanceV 

23. WJiat particular use :has 
eaoli substance? 

24. Let us talk about the 
framework of batikboned ani- 
mals. liow many bones has 
Willie in his framework? 

25. Oite hone — the principal 
bone of the frarneworlt — is com- 
posed of th irty -three little pieces; 
these pieces form a loilg tube, 
or case, for the spinal cord, and 
are so joined together as to 
give great flexibility, os well a,®i 
strength, to the bone. What 
do you call that bone? 

26. What do you call the 
small pieces? 

27. What is the name of the 
substance for which they form 
a case ? 

28. There are twelve pair of 

curved bones, joined at one 
end to the spihe, and at the 
other end to a lone in the front 
of the body. What are they 
called?/' ^ 

What is tlie name of ( he 
fow bone to which they ^ 
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^ ' SO. Whv 


'30. Why are the five lower 
6 


pair of these bones different from 
the seven upper pair ? 

31. What shape do they form 
altogether? 

32. What important organs 
does the cavity tliey form con- 
tain? 

33. What sort of bones are 
tlie shoulder-blades? 

Wlmt do yon call the pair 
of thin bones which are above 
the ribs, and r.:: the breast- 

bone and shoulder-blade ? 

35. What name do you give 
to the part of the framework 
ur.iich contains the spine, the 
ribs, the breast-hone, collar- 
bone, and shoulder-blade ? 

3C. Whicli arc tlie tliree prin- 
cipal parts of your franiimork? 

37. What do you call the limbs 
which are near to the head of an 
animal? 

38. What hones arc the fore 
limbs joined to ? 

39. What do you call the 
other pair of limbs? 

40. Wliat is the name of the 
joint which joins the fore limbs 
to the shonlder-bone? 

41 . Count sixteen other joints 
in one of** your fore limbs, and 
name them. 

42. How ninny hones are 
there in the fore-arm ? 

43. Name them. 

44. Why have icc, and the 
i|^onkeys, and all thcHesh-cnting 
animals, two bones in our fore- 
arm? — the cows, horses, and 
grass-eating animals have not. 

45. How many bones have 
the vertebratod animals in the 
upper arm? 

46 Its name? 

47. Mention all the parts of 
the hind limbs? 

^48. Can you remember a bone 
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in tim hind limbs of man, which 
is not found in the lower ani- 
mals ? 

49. Give me the names of the 
upper part and the lower part of 
the head. 

50. Which contains “the think - 1 
inj5 part ” of your body — which 
“ the eating part?’* 

51. Can you name the iisur 
priiKupal bones of the skull ? 

52. How ?8W"^»y joined to- 
gether ? • 

53. What name do you give 

to such edges? ^ 

54. Can you give liny gom 
reason 1‘ur the shape of your 
head ? 

.55, What is the use ot your 
hair? • 

56. Wliich part of your head 
has two layers of hone? — 
why? * 

.57. The different openings 
and hones in your face ai'e eight 
in number — can you point them 
out? 

58. I^ow many teeth has a 
full-grown man? 

' .59. What do you call the front 
teetli? • 

60. AVhat.the l««k, double 
teeth ? — the Corner teeth ? 

61. Which order of animal.*? 
have i)nrticularly large canine 
(or tearing) teeth? 

62. I wonder how many of 
your hones you could point ot^ 
and Tianic? 

6.3. \Viiat constitutes a verte* 
hrated animal f 

64. How do you know an 
i artit'ulaied animal f 

6.5. Wlint are the distinctions 
' of Me mollmrous animals? 

o6. Mention four vertebrated 
animals belonging to four dif- 
ferent “ classes.” . 
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* 67. Four more, and MvUe the 
classes they belong to. 

68.* The Hippopotamus has 
legs, and tvalks^on t/ieland; it 
has vmrm blood; it has a cover- 
ing of hair^nd it feeds its young 
with milk'^therefore, what is it 
coiled? * 

€9. \^iat Tdust you ho able 
toauiyoftho limbs, bldbd, cover- 
ing, andyonngof an animal, to 
be able td call it a bird? 

70b Wliv do you call a toad a 
r^Hile? ^ • 

71. Wliy do you call a sprat 

f •* 

7 2. These divisions — “ Mam- 
mal^, Birds, llcptiles, and 
Fishtis ” — do you call them 
kingdoms or siib-kingdoms ? 

73. Which el ass have we beeu 
learning about? 

74. Suppose that you an*ango 
tlfis class into divisions, what 
will you call such Hivkumst 

75. In* arranging the Class 
Mammals into Orders, you will 
notice ^irincipally the differ- 
ences in the parts relating to 
their food, — such as the parts 
^ith whicli they find — or catch 
— or eat — or digest their food. 
Why? 

76. Try and think of half-u- 
doxen Mammals which eat very 
different food, and have dif- 
ferent parts for procuring their 
food. 

77. Have you ever seen a 
Mammal which is very different 
from all the others — ^very? He 

: grows more ^wly ; he is a 
longer time coming to perfection; 

I he is found in all climates ; he 
oily uses two limbs to walk 
mth ; and his body, therefore, 
ha^ a different posture from 
that of other Mammals; his 
7 
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head iSfplaced on the top of his 83. Name the three tribes in 
spine. ^ this order. Say what sort of 

78. In whitfh three respects limbs, tails, check-pouches, and 

is he inferior to many Mam- distinctions each irilic has. 
mals? 84. Do you rcmcnibcr the 

79. Will you piynt out his important distinctions in the 

greatest distinc^on f < senses, limbs, and teeth of the 

80. I wonder whether you bats, or “ winfj-handed ani- 
could ren^ember the twi mental mals?” You can easily do so, 
distinctions, printefi on ^.itge if^^'u remember where they 
409 of Pleasant, Pages, live. 

Vol. I. ? 85. Meiitiilti -urtle bats. 

81. Wh^n you caudo s<?, you *86. Remember vhere the 

may try to repeat the whole fourth orthr of Mamiiiiils live, 
twenty d^tinctions there men- ^id tell me tlu; distinctions in 
tioned. ^ • 'tffeir senses and limbs. 

And when you can do t^at — 87. Mention the four tribes 

W. Then — we shall be very in this order, 
glad. 88. What food do the ani- 

' M, Wo will now' have some lEalsof the fifth order eat? But, 
questions which arc not quite how could you tell an anitmil 
so easy. You will have to look of this orffer if you did not 
back into the corners of your know its food? 
memories, a;id rake out pledty 89. Tell me the dinbrence 
of “ partRjulars.” between thn animals of the (^it 

XT r\ * tribe, and those of the Weasel 

Hard Questions. 

82. Think — wdicre^do the 90. Tell me the difference 
second order of Mammals live? between an animal of the Dojj; 
and then mention their distinc- tribe, and one of the Ci\et 
tions. Mention the three point' tribe, ^ 

in which they re.semblc the firat 91. TcR*^mc the dlfleroiKc 
order, and the four points in between an niUTiuu of the Rear 
, which they differ therefrom. tribe and one of the Seal tribe. 


THE EXAMPLE pP BIllPS. 

HiKO-novs I resting benignly calm, 

Tell my bosom thv secret balm ; 
Bl^kbird ! straining thy tunefnl throat, 
T^cli my spirit thy thankful uoto ; 
Biimll Wren ! building iliJ Ipippy nest, 
Where shalfel s home of rest? 
Eagle ! cleaving ([ije vaulted sky, 

Teach my nature to soar as high ; 
Sky-lark 1 wingrng thy way to heaven, 
Be tby track to my foo^teps given I 
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Wl/tiU7> 


L. 'rhe nntidn inii.st «’Ovcrn 
it. sc If. 

I(m. Of el.soiK't 1)0 govcrntMl 
at ail. 

ir. Or, otlieiv* iTiifjlit p>\ern 
it, “-till* Ikivoiis inijilit. 

P, Trno, Willio, ai)il yon 
will find that the haroii.s ; 
and ^on will liiid that, thii.s, 
IVoiii the v^eakness of tlio kinj; 
grow (lie .stroufth ot iho hanms, 
and of the poiiplo. With this 


THE fLAOTAGENET 
KINGS. 

HENRY III. 

P. Here begins the history 
of a long reign, — the history of 
a king who, it is said, “ reigned 
fifty-six years, and scarcely per- 
formed one act worthy of being 
related.” 

Ihit, %vhilc trj^"-kkul Provi- 
dence who keeps the world in*| 
order rules over men, there wdll 
never he evil without gogd.^ 

If the king had not tlic power^Iejjp tin* lad, who wRs only 
to g()Vf‘rn tlie nation, what iim.st 
lia]»j)on? 


him there would, perhaps, 
been grdat confusion and dii- 
order. t 

Z. I am glad that there waa 
such a man a what WaS' bis 
niunc? * 

P. His name 4'as the Earl 
OF Pembroke; and with him 
begiftegthe Tiislory of thil reign; 

As soon us King John had 
been buried* at Worcester, the 
Earl of J^einbroke conveyed the 
royal army and th^ young 
Prince Henry to Glancester. 


about nine years of age, was 
crowue*d, aiul took the usual 
oatliSj* AVI th out understanding 
>miieh of the ceremony. There 
was no croAvn to put on his 
head, and a ring wits therefore 
used instead, — the crown and 
voyi4 jow cis iuiving been lost in 
the Wash. * « 

Z. On the lastAvashing-day? 

P, No; not in that kind of 
wash, but^in the Wash of Lin- 


coln.shirc, Avhich, as you have 
iicard, is an :inii of the sea. 
stroTigth they giiim d the fights map and look, 

wliich fo'-mer « kings *ha<l d— j The Earl of Pembroke was 
privc'd them of; and h .- 1 .*<000 after elected by the 

soon that .some 'i c host Iciw- ; utiior barons to govern the 


for tlio ])coplo v.'!"!.! niiulCi in 
this roign. 

/>. Hut T have boon thinking, 
pupil, tliat ifuli the !*jirons tried 
to govern, there Avould ho too 
many governors. They Avould 
require some one to govern 
than. 

l\ Trae; it w.as necessary 
that then diotild he some huroii 
greater than the others, to keep 
them in order, if the king could 
not; ind, fortunately, such a 
baron Avas found. Without 


kingdom until Henry should 
be old enough to do so, and he 
was known by the title of the 
Protector. Mo.'-t of the barons 
Avere faithful friends of the neAV 
Protector. He was not only a 
man of great }>ower, but a man 
of prudence and ^’sdom. He 
Avas an honourable man, too, 
and Avith a kind and peaceful 
tcm^Y. 

]3nt the Earl had a didicnlt 
task.% On account of the late 
I king’s bad government the 
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whole kingdom was a scei^ of 
disorder. Above all, the 
southern parts were* in the 
hands of thaFrench. You will 
remember, 1 dare say, that in 
the reign of J< 4 }in, when the 
barons were nol^ pre])ared j 
resist the kAg’s cruelties, they 
sent to Franco for assistance ; 
and that Louis, the Jt^cnch 
prince, had come over to hclj> 
them. The princefnow cluimed 
a part of tln^ kingdom ^is a re- 
ward ftr his services. Ip- 
deed, he had it already ; he liad 
po.S8e6ik>n of London and tl)iX[ 
rich southern countms of feng- 
land. « 

There could not ba good 
order in the kingdom wliue thii%j 
state of things lasted ; the first 
duty of the Karl of Pembroke, 
therefore, was to persuade Prince 
Louis to return to Fttince. 
This, itUnfortuTiatcly, Wiis not 
done without war. There ^vere 
many battles, and would have 
been more, but the i^eople soon 
began to lose coniidence in the 
French prince. lie w'as com- 
pelled to go over to Franc^to 
procure more soldiers; and, 
during his absence, the bad 
conduct of the French noiiles 
was a contrast to the good 
government of the wise Knglish 
noble, so that many now 
joined the cause of the king. 

You have, 1 think, heard of 
the ancient city of Lincoln. It 
was here that the cause of the 
French was^ruined. The loige 
French army, attempting To 
the narro^^ streets of 
»wn, were cut to iQeces, 

^ _ a large detachmem of 
,|^nch e4valry were ,Hakcu 
Hiiirisoners. 

10 ^ 


In a short time, therefore, j 
the good Karl of Pembroke had I 
eftbeted two good things — he 
had obliged the French to 
leave the kingdom, and lie had 
persuaded nearly all the barons 
to be faithful to their king. 

So, time passed on, and the ,, 
young king grew to manhood; 
^ut he was found, as I said, j 
very unfit to keep up his ])roper 
authority.* AU^ty of the barons, 

» especially tbt> 2 »o who bad forti- 
fied castles, were turbulent, 
that they would seldom be obe- 
dient, — only when it hai»pciied 
to suit their purpose to l>e so. 
For instance, the Baron de 
lircaute took offence at many 
of bis vassals, and, to satisly 
his ill-will, he drove thirty-five 
of them out of their houses and 
farms. TJiis was unjust; and 
they all, therefore, took their 
cause to a court of justice. The '■ 
court decided against the baron 
in each of the tliirty-fivc eases ; 
but be, instead of obeying the 
orders of the judge, was en- 
raged at bis decision ; and, 
bringing a body of armed men 
with lW«i to wnirt, he seized 
the judge, and imprisoned him 
in Bedford Castle. 

In the year 12;if>, the Earl of 
Pembroke unfortunately died. [ 
The only power wdiicli could i 
then keep the barons in awe I 
was that of the clergy, who 
threatened to excommunicate 
all who did not obey the king. 

The weaknesses of Henry 
III. were seen more as he grew 
older. But worse troubles soon 
happened, for the king showed 
not only weakness, but injustice^ ! 
which we must talk about in | 
our next lesson. 
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RECAPITULATION. A» it is so easily affccteS by 
r .1 ri e ur.. . beat, it ft used to measure the 
From the Ctmee of “Lessons heatof theatmospl»ere. It also 
ON MKTAL8. forms the bright red colour uer- 

1. The metals have the quali- milion, and a •medicine called 
tiCvS which belong to mineral co^me/. Wldlt metal is it ? 
substsinco.s in general ; but can 7. What is the difference be- 
you mention ten of their qiiali* tween cost iron, and forged iron? 

tics which are not found in otheie 8. ^'he aiffercnce between 

• 


minerals? 

2. I will de.'i.’-'he* some of 


forged iron and steel ? 

9. Which ‘contains the most 


these^metals by their usss, if / , carbon-^/btoidry iron, No. 1, or 
you will tell me their names, foundry iron^ No. 6 ? * 

i-Ierc is a metal sometimes 10. Therefore, wdiich is the 


Here is a metal sometimes 
used for watches, and chains — 
useful, also, for making wire 


and jewellery. It may he used is “fouridry iron, No. 1” used ? 


for covering buttons, for paint- 
ing on china; and, wlieii beaten 


fter of the two ? •* 

1 1. Fof ;vhat kind of purposes 


12. Foundry iron, No. 2”? 

13. “ Foimdry iron, No. 3”? 


veiy thin, it is used for picture- What sort of foundry iron 
frames, fVamc.s of picr-gla.sscs, would you suppose the Conway 
and the lettering of sign-hoards, tubular bridge to ho made of? 
shops, &c. From its scarcity U^Whldi description of iron, 
and artificial value, it is used think yon, was used f^r the 
ns mf)ney. Do you know that columns of the Crystal Palace? 
metal? 15. What name do you give 

3. There is a metal which has to that soA of iron which con- 
very different uses. It is used tains so much carbon that it 
for water- jiijies, coverings of will mark upon paper ? 
houses, shot, “iiickcrs,”-*-it is .1^. What peculiar property 
partly used in tjic inanHifaetnre has some iron, rendering it veiy 
of glass, to render it less brittle useful to the mariner? 

— a preparation of it is used in 1 7. When a metal is made 
ni.aking paint. red hot, or melted, which of the 

4. A rather harder metal, of gases in the air often combines 
a different colour, used for the with some of its particles? 
sheathing of ships. Being only What do you call the little 
rather scarce, it is used for com- scales on tfic poker, which are 


mon money. 

5. Tell me four alloys made 
w'ith this metal. 

6. Di< i % on ever have a lesson 


formed in this way ? 

' 18. Did you ever hear of 

** oxide of gold ?” • 

19. What name is given to 


on a rncta I which has very little gold, and the other metals 
power o+’ holding heat? — even whicl^donot lose their weigiit 


the hcii< in this country on a 
cold day i.s siifhcieiit to separate 


by fdrming an oxidei 

metal is often used 


its par: ides, and render it fluid, {instead of lead, because it is 

* 11 
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harder, and lighter, and* less 
fosihle? 

21. Mention as mtfny of its 
uses as you^now. 

22. Do you know a very light 
white metal — nsudh used for 
saucepans, and for protectk>n 
of other metlals that they may 
not be “corroded?” 

23. What pcaplS fr^^'cntly 
visited Cornwall, in ancient 
times, to trade in this metal ? 

24. Why was the usp of iron< 
not kn(^n to some of the an- 
cient nations? 

25. Wliat alloy did the R9* 

mans use insteaid steel for 
their swords? * 

26. Why were silver a^d gold 
better known than iron, evcqi 
in the time of Abraham? 

27. Which is the hardest 
metal ? 

28. Which metal is the licavi- 
est? f * 

29. Which is the lightest? 

30. Which is the most malle- 
able? 

31. Which the most ductile? 

32. Which the most sonorous? 

33. Name the whitish or^ey 

metals. ^ 

34. Which is the most useful ? 

35. What other quality assists 
with its ijuality of tenacity or 
strength to make it useful ? 

36. From what country is the 

best iron for making steel pro- 
cured? « 


37. From which country is 
the most quicksilver procured ? 

38. In what country do the 
poor ragged gipsies wander up 
and down the mountains, search- 
ing for gold ? 

39. In which part of the w'orld 
are the grains of gold washed 
out from the sand, after the 
•rainy season ? 

40. How do the negresses 
carry home grains of gold? 

41. Suppose that yonfRnd a 
metal in lumps, or imbedded in 
quartz, and not mixed up ^yith 
sulphur, dirt, or stones, what 
state do you say it is fbunc] in? 

42. What name do you give 
to the lead-ore in which so much 
sulphur is found ? 

43. In what hills in vSonicr- 
setshire, and in what part of 
Derbyshire, is lead fouinl ? 

44. What other metals be- 
sides tin are procured from 
C/ornwall ? 

45. What precious metal is 
sometimes found in lead-ore ? 

46. Can you dewScribe tlie pro- 
cesses of roasting and smelting 
leadtore? 

47. #ifor whigh metal is Cali- 
fornia celebrated — for coj)per, 
or tin? 

48. Howwerethesilvermines 
of PoTOsi, near liio de la Plata, 
discovered ? 

49. How were the quicksilver 
mines of Idria discovered? 


I^OMB seek, when quep‘ y conscience has its qualms, 
To lull thp painful malady with aims ; * 

But charity not feign’d intends alone 
Another’s good^^tlieir’s centres in their own ; 

And, too short lived to reach the realm of peace, 
Must cease for when the poor shall cease. 
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“ This view was taken while 
on hoard the vessel which c'on- 
veyed me across the Straits to 
Africa. Yon may see on your 
map that, on the const opposite 
to Gibraltar, is an African town 
called Timyiers. If you travel 
with your finger in a southern 
direction along the western 
coast of Africa, you willPfind 
a country called, Moro^o, and 
a town called Iflogadort*, 

“ Our little vessel \vas bound 
to Tangiers, whither wc were 
going on business, ^^hich 1 will 
exjilain to you. The French 
nation had just then been 
amusing themselves by firing 
cannon at the helpless Moors 
of that country, and liad at- 
tacked mo^fc of the places round 
about th ^ north afid west of 
Africa. They had determined 
to conovi«-,r Morocco, Fez, and 
Algiers, and to establish colo- 
nies tl.tire. But there were 
others living in those places 


besides the natives, and an 
English merchant, with his 
wife "and child, who had been 
flving at Mogadore, we<e ob- 
liged to flea to Gibraltar, as, 
during the bombardment of the 
town by life French, their house 
and home had been destroyed. 

“ There were two gentlemen 
stiw^ng with me at the hotel in 
Gibraltar, and when they heard 
this account from the merchant 
and his wife, they proposed that 
wc should all go over to Tan- 
giers to make complaint to the 
‘ consul,’ Mr. Drummond Hay, 
and see whether he could not 
obtain some compensation for 
the merchant’s losses from the 
Emperor of Morocco. 

“ We found thut a small 
schooner was going to start at 
snns^; but I could not go on 
that (lay, as it was too late to 
obtiun a ‘permit.* This ob- 
jectiiib, however, was Soon met; 
^Mr. Murray, the vice-couBul, was 
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(voing with us, and he engaged “ Snob music and dancing 
that when wc sliould grrivc at was, however, no great enter- 
Tangiers, he would smuggle tainment; but our obliging en- 
mc in. • tertainer, the wdud, force*! us 

Tlic voyage across the to keep it up till morning, wdu ri 
straits is gerieuUy made in a gi*ey light stole forth from 
seven or cigli* hours, ami, ivs the the horizon in see w hat was the 
evening was fine and starlight, matter. The sneaking wind I 
ami the breeze w'as stcaily, lie gave a faint cow'ardlyliowl 
wc merely took with usi *a loaf sort of good-bye — then off 
and two bottles of ^’inc, expect- he stede, hiding behind the 
ing, of course, to have break- Gibraltar and whisper- 

fust, next nmniing, in* Africa, •ing only a mournful sigh. The 
The only cabin in the schooner hypocrite! he just kept us in 
w'as very minute, and this we*' easy motion, as though he had 
cheerfully resigned to the ncr- been doing so all night. Well 
chant, his wife, and child, wrap- iniglit he hide, when the light 
ping our cloaks around us with disclosed the trutlr that we 
the determimifioii to spci.J the were really nearer Gibraltar 
night in w'alking the [litchy than we had been in the even- 
deck. ing before I 

**What is more uncertain Pretty uncomfortable prosp 
than the wind? Wehad scarcely — prospect* my friend was 
cleared the bay when the crea- going to say, when down he 
cheroiu w'ind, which had wafted went on the deck, and the wdnd 
us out, shifted TOuiid and blew gave a ‘ whew - cw, * and a 
directly in our teeth. This was shriek, as it i^ushcd jiast us once 
the signal for mischief I The more. Whew ! round about us 
other elements knew what it again — whew! np aloft there — 
meant, and began to play their ‘ Whew!* cried the wind, ‘ where 
paits. Black sulky clouds .le do you think you arc going to 
forth from — somewhere, an<I, now?* Not tc Tangiers,* was 
covering the stars and botching all we could say. The fact was 
up the moon, said — ‘You’d that the sky was covered w'ith 
better keep out of the way!* clouds, and the sun could not 
The waves took conrage at the pierce the gloom ; so he had 
darkness, for they felt they taken heart to come out again 
^ could play their pranks without from his hiding-place. ‘Cer- 
' being seen. Forthwith they be- tainly not,* said tlie wind, in 
gan a new dance, in which reply tons; ‘you are not going to 
our shi^ immediately took part, Tangiers. You arc going hither 
and we also, so, when they saw t — then back again — thither* 
us^danciiig, our wa1|fry friends “And so Vc did. And there 
struck up a tune ; tne winds seemed eveiy prospect of our 
howled the treble, and the going hither and thither, for the 
waves roaied the bass, singing, next twenty-four hours, with 
‘ Hei'e is some muisic' te help 'scarcely a fragrnent of our 
■ you to dance!* jingle loaf to divide between 

14 
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US. Tlic crew ut break fast- time dcca'inped, ninttcririj;' anything 
was feasting on .stewed mutton but blessings on his head, 
and chicken ; blit ’twas so filthily “What I did next I cannot 
cooked that we could not per- say. I dreamt all Rinds ofhor- 
suade ourselves to crave a mor- rible things; and, on waking 
sel. We kept up as well as we the next morgAig, I found my- 
could, all the day, but towards .seff imbedded in tjfe sand that 
the evening the drizzling rain formed the ship’.s ballast, with 
and the wind had so humbled iny head oq^a chain cab|p, but, 
our pride, that we were glad tc^ oh, sing for jo/! the vessel was 
accept a tin of cotfcc. It was atatiomiry ; qpd, looking forth, 
not over clean, or of* exquisite 1 found that we were at anchor 
flavour; but it warmed and » in the Bay of Tang ikk|. 
comforted us. “ My friends were soon roused, 

“With damp clothes, — with And wc began forthwith to talk 
.stiff and weary limbs, we pre- cbgerly over the prospdbt of — 
jiared for a .second night. I what dp you think? — liretil:- 
dived into the forcca.stlc to fast. And if you could have 
seek amongst the crowded arti- seen o#r starving condition, you 
cles of cargo some corner in %'ould not have wondered at 
which I might lay my head, our thoughts or word.s, or at the 
Finding an empty hammock, I uncouth process' we submitted 
crept into it ; and spite of the to, in order to reach the shore, 
suffocating heat, the fleas, and From* the nature of the beach, 
sickening smell, was thankful the boat could not rcadi the 
for the shelter. I had scarcely dry land ; and we were corn- 
dozed, however, when a heavy polled, laches and all, to ride 
hand was laid upon me, and a ashore on Uie backs of certain 
rough voice bade me turn out, Moors, who possessed the qual- 
claimiiig the couch as its own. ity ‘ odorous * in a strong de^ee. 
I looked at the man witft an Tholj fragrancy, however, did 
earnest eye, but «aw n<?^ronnd not at aU interfere with our 
of hope. He clearly did not un- appetites, and the havoc which 
derstand generosity ; his right wc made at the breakfast-table 
wa.s I ^^uppo.«c, unquc.stionable; you are theretbre left to ima- 
and as for contending the point ginc by 
by force, I might as well have “ Your faithful friend, 
wrestled with a Titan ; so I “ Uncle Uichard.** 
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AndJanics Kcach, sir, fifty pounds. True, I did not 
Jives in tlie next house, he,” I ask the Almighty for his His 
said, ** was an unti4/ uian best blessings ; I did not ask 
once.” ^ Him for pardon for all that I 

“True,” replied the vicar; had done wrong ; I did not ask 
“but he is hapjjicr now, just Him for His Holy Spirit, that 
from having Icarmid to look up. I might learn to do right. No ! i 
He was — --*i i only asked for strength to earn I 

Hut 1 think I shall tire you, fifty pounds ! 

MastercCluude^ if 1 iTell y<ui u// Chude. And dill you call that 
the vicur said. You woi^.<r like ft good wish? 
better, perhaps, to hear uhat I (j^een. Yes, I did ; and the 
did. vicar did I fto. J’ll tell you why, 

“ Yesf” said Claude, I Noon. The rewolution, how- 
should.” ever, whether it wa> good or had, 

f/rnty Well, 1 left the vieai^tliat alone made a great ehangc 
and walked home slowly, think- in me. 1 soon lost all interest 
ing of a great many ntori things in cricket, and in foot-hall. I 
which he. had told me — more began to look down on these 
than I liave told you. 1 lift(‘d up things, for I had alu ays a bright 
the latch, crossed the red hrick^ light h(‘fore me to look up to. 
fioor to the stair-ease, went nji There was a vision of liviglit 
into rny bed-room, and sat sovereigns for me to delight 
dow’n; and there I sat thinking in; and, as 1 reaehed nj) to it 
until it w'.as so dark that 1 could every day, 1 imnle good use of 
lianllv' see my liand. 'riicn, 1 every moment of my time. 
junijaMl off my elhiir, stamped Kvery week I mono}', and 
on the floor, eleneluj;! my fist, hceame riehcrNt Ka m v week T 
and erictl out, “ I’ll do it!” Hut, looked ii]> to theSjjfty jiouiuls, 
Avhen I AMI.S silent again, after and felt myself nearer to it. 
hearing tlie sound (d’lny oavii Wlujn 1 had .saved jmunds, 
voice, there came a .«iron;%iind I said to myself, “1 am only 
gentle tl^iiglit nero.ss my mind, forty pf/iinds* from it;” A\hen I 
Avhich made me kneel doAvn in had savc(l Urvnlg jmimd.s I said, 
that room before (Jod, and ask “Ah! 1 am only thirty j»onnd.s i 
Him to licl]) me. ofl’.” Eyery A\eek 1 th It myself i 

r/owde. And Avhat Avas it you changing, "l felt myself an lore i 
Avere going to do? important man, for. as I looked 

(/'Ten. To save Fifty up again and again to the fifty 
Fovnos! ^ ]»ounds, I felt a.^ much ])lcasnre 

('Ifindc. Well ! I don’t think in it, as though it A\ere already 
that ih(tt AAas Aery good, if that in my oavii liands. 

Avas all yoN Averc going to do. Clnudv. Well, / think that 
I think it Avas rather wicked .) voii are teaching ns all AM-ong! 
ask God’s help foi^lhat piArposc. Vou are teaching ns to be fond 
Onen. ’I'hero U wher^i yon of money, and to he covetous, 
make a mistake, Hlaster ^Jaude. Green. No ! indeed, I am not, J 
It is not a Avieked tliing'io AA'uiit Money is not, in itself, a bad | 
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thing, — it is one of God's bless- 
ings. I wanted this money, 
not for the sake of saying that 
I was rich, but that I might 
haAC a cottage with a clean 
garden, and get married, just 
as John Hench had done — for 
tills is what the ^ icar had told 
me to do. There was no harm 
in wanting to live in a resjiec^ 
anlc. way. 

Clamle. And <lid»you get a 
cottage ? • 

(hren. Yes; I had the very 
cottage which .lohn Grub lived ^ 
in. And, when I liad lived 
there some time, my wife and 1 
began to look up t(» suinethiiig 
else. Air. Solder, my tdd mas- 
ter, was goijjg sell his husi- , 
ness, ami my w*:i' and F looked ; 
lip to bo able to take his sho)). j 
Kverv day we looked up, and 
woikedon as Haul <l<»nc before, 
and in time we Ixmght the 
lin>ines.s, which you see I have 
now. 

Well, it w'as worth 
while to look up to gain that. 

(trail. Vos. J»ut there arc 
two n*asons wliy it is >?orlh 
wldlo. It. is not only WPl* whiit 
you gain .at last lhat you should 
look uf); hut for the good you 
gain ^\hile doing so. 

I had not been in my shop 
many <lays, when John lic,ach 
eame in for some.HTe^\s. ‘‘Ah! 
friend," he said, siiaking hand.s, 
‘*1 arn glad t») see yon liere. 
Tlie lin’ d woik which you have 
done to gain this shop and busi- 
ness bus di'iie you good. I dare 
say, lUAA. iliat when you w’ere 
looking n. for tliis busimwyou 
felt just 's 1 did, when I de- 
termined to have a good gar- 
<lcn. J pictured out to myself 


a beautiful garden, with beds 
raked perfectly smooth, and 
every part in goo^ order. This 
picture I kept in my mind, 
saying to my|elf, as I dug, ‘I’ll 
make my {Virdcii like it — it 
^lall be a heautif'ii place.* ” 
“Yes,” I said, “it was your 
lool^'ng u]^ tortile picture which 
kept jtoii active.” 

“True,” Implied friend Reach. 
“I wasn't aware that I could 
be so aftivc, or even tlwt 1 had 
so much utraujth in me, until 
J looked up to the thoiy»iit of a 
plcfi’snnt and heantifnl garden.” 

• Ah ! 1 see now the 
, ad van t. age of looking up — it 
' kee])s^'ou eniph*ye«l, and makes 
^'ou teed that yon have some- 
thing to aim at. And I can sec 
something else, — this shows the 
truth of wdiat I w'as saying just 
now',*that you ought to look uj) 
to he a gentleman, and* have 
some w'orkmtui. So, by trying 
to be a gentleman, \on wolf ]»e- 
eome mure active than e’ver. 

(Jircn. d'here is flui mistake. 
Master riaiide, which T wislied 
so iLtM'h to show to yon. It would 
ho HTohfj for me to. look up 
:ignjii, to be a Hell man. 

A man may look np too liigb 
— higher than is right for him to 
look. And though, by looking 
up, he may gain the place he 
wants, yet he may 'leglect other 
things wliicii he sJu>uld look 
up to. 

“ Then yon have left off look- 
ing up, 1 suppose!” • 

“ ()h, no!” .said Mr. Orcen. 

“ I trutt that God may keep me 
always looking up, for w'e 
ahvays pan, while we are under i 
heaven -*^1'11 exjdnin to you. j 
, “ When I had formed the habit I 
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of looking up, our vicar taught 
me to look up for the better 
riches — for there aA great 
riches for ouf minds, and eter- 
nal riches for our souls. I am 
looking up just to get a 
good knowlc^lge of all those 
works of God which we call 
vcgpMibleM — to be ^ tliorough 
noTANiST, as we* say. I 

am looking up higher than that ! 
My wife and I are asking our 
Father yjvcry day to ^ive us 
more of His Holy Spirit, — to 
teach ifs that wc may know by 
heart His Holy Word, pii T 
that is a good thing ^o Jook up 
to — it makes one strive to 
know and do His will.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Green, ”sai<V 
Claude. “ 1 see now why you do 


not care to be richer. It w-ould 
be wrong of you to look up for 
more riches. Now, I think I’ll 
give myself a lecture before I 
go! 

“Claudel you arc a great 
boy, nine years old; and you 
never looked up to be anything^ 
(except being ‘King of the 
Castle*) — so now find somethii^ 
to look up to! Look up to Se 
the best boy in the school !” 
t Green, And afterwards look 
up to be a good murt—ivy and be 
very good, and look up to the 
time when you may help others 
to make the world lictter. 

“Well, we will gr) home, and 
think. Good bye, Mr. Green,” 
.said cousin Tom. Conic, ’ 
Claude!” 


SONGS ,FOn TllK MONTHS. 

, ‘ JULY. 

I 0TNO, I sing, as cr,st T sung in the goMen Summer time, 

When thenew-niowii lu'y perfumed the breeze, unilJunc wtwinits prime; 
When few and sultry ^ore the hour.s that owiiM the reign of night, 

And long cro labour was ustir tlie eastern sky \vn.s bright ; 

When senreo the sunbeams entrant found to chctjuer the green glade, 

So elosely wove the verdant woof by leafy branches made; 

Wlion the music of the nigh^jgule was cfewing in the dell, 

And the wand’ring cuckoo siiouted out to al^a sad farewell. 

I sing, I sing, a.H erst I sung, and still the skies nro b*iue, 

And sfill I he breeze that funs my check is soft ns over blew, 

And still the sun as fervently enihraceth the fair earth, 

AVIierc tlowers of richest scent and liue on every side have birtli ; 

Through the green meads ns joyously the siren ins their courses wend, 

In all the ]>ride of leanness the trees their houghs extend ; 

Still linminiiig-hccs as busily in tlower-hclls iosul the thigli, 

And stiljli^l^ briglii-winged butterflies are flitting gaily by. 

1 sing, Tsing, as erst, yet scarce so joyously and free. 

For the shadow of a coming change is stealing over mo, 

And over tno green earth that spreads so fair before my sight. 

And all things that are benutrfu. and flishioned for delfght. 

I note the brown tllige that pervades the landscape day by day; 

I know that it betokeneth the advent of decay ; 

I hear a voice— the voice of Time — a whisper stern and low — 

“ The jW hath reached iA prime, and now it decadence must know I ” I 

U. a. ADAMS. 
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IIAMMALS. wD cpll them). In respect 

of Its limbs, therefore, it is an 
ORDER 6. WHALE-LiKE exception to the rii?e. 

ANIMALS. must 1)0 ablc to 

W, Come here. Ion, and say of it, tha^tt breathes through 
look at this great Whale. What Iftngs; but I suyi^osc that in 
a large fish it is! that case it is an exception. 

Ion. It is not a fish. Mam- too— it mi^st have gills,*as the 
ma would not have pinned u]l fishes liave. * 
tliat picture for a lesson if it M. You should not say it 
were a fish : we arc having Ics- must, Willie, because if God 
sons on “Mammals.” « chose io make the v* animal 

W. Yes; but perhaps mamma breathe under water without 


IS going to teach us about a 
fish, for a change. 

Jon. But then, I am certain 
that is not a fish, because it has 
not any <7///s. Look at the pic- 
ture — no gills! Ami yon may 
read in any Kntural History 
book that "fishes are able to 
swim under the w'ater, just be- 
cause they breathe tii rough 
gills. 

\V. Then wdiat do the Mam- 
mals breathe with? 

Jon. With lungs. We learned 
that in our history of Mam- 
mals. Here comes mamma, 
who will explain to us. • 

M. This greet Maiwmal, of 
w'hich we arc * to learn this 
morning, is a very peculiar one. 
From the fact of its living en- 
tirely in the water, it was for a 
long time sup])osed to be a fish, 
and was called so. What mu.st 
you he able to say of it to call 
it a Mammal? 

Ion. That it has warm blood. 

Ij. And (hat it suckles its 
young with milk. 

Ion. A T>d that it has four legs, 
and can •* .dk on the ground. 

M. All, that you cannot say 
of it! I'ccause j'ou see that it 
only has fins (or swimming paws. 


|gills, II(i could surely jilo so. 
^Vnd w’c find on examimng the 
whale, ihat it has lungs for its 
breathing organs, just as you 
have.# What would you do, 
Willie, if y'ou could swim, and 
had to live under the water? 

TY. I couldn't manage it at 
all. The water would flow in 
at nfjf cars and nostrils, and 
down my throat; it would get 
into my ciresj even — every way. 
So I suppose that the whale 
must be rather difiereut to the 
land Mammals. 

M. Kight, Willie ; we shall 
be S'j^c to find some alteration 
I in it.s parts to adapt it tp its 
circumstances — and that will be 
our w^ork for this morning. 
Question — The vliale, being a 
Mammal, how is he fitted to live 
under the water f 

L. (in the doniitiions of the 
fish.) 

M. Let me hear kny objec- 

tions you may have to Ins doing 
so. » 

Jon. I think, first, that having 
w'ann blood he must catch cold 
up in those frozen seas, for I 
know*that whales live around 
Greenland and Iceland, while 
others live in warmer parts — iu 
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the South Seas. Now, 1 can’t . and oil, and shake them to- 
think how any animal, having gethcr in a phial, you will, if 
warm blood, cku be so foolish yon let the bottle stand a little 
us to choose^ such an uncom- while, observe that the oil rises 
fortablc part of the ocean. The to the surface, 
white bear, we* learned, has L. Which shows that the oil 
the warmth l^pt in his body ly is lighter than the water. 1 can 
his white fur/ but the whale is see the third use. The blubber 
of a rattier blackish colour. round the whale being lighter 
M. I will tell /:)U.' il^iftiaLs limn the water, it enables him 
do not generally live according to float more easily, 
to choice, but according to the M. Thi\^ yo.ii see that your 
place ap^iointed for thcip. The #)bjcction, on behalf of* the 
whales live in such chilly parts, whale, to his living in the cold 
flrst, bq^-ause tlicy And their food seas, is met by this layer of 
there; \fhile, on the other hand^ ‘ blubber, which — ? 
they arc not at all disturbed by Jon. Keeps the animal warm 
the coldness of the water. — resists the presence of the 

You shall now hear whf^ A water — and assists his great 
white fur w'ould not be suf^ heavy carcase to float, 
fleient to keej) in the heat of What other objection 

the vvlnile’s body when under have you to the whale's living 
the jiter. It has, therefore, under the water ? 
instead, a layer of of tnor- W. I should think he must 
inoiis thickness, surrounding its And it inconvenient to breathe, 
body. This oily.kijid of fat because of opening his mouth, 
is commonly called bhhher. It M. This difficulty has been ar- 

serves three purjioscs—itserves, ranged for the whale, lie does 
first, to keej) in the warmth of not jind it necessa?// to breathe 
the whale’s body, which would under the water. The object 
otherwise be carried oft' Iw the of bAathing is, as I once told 
cold water. Secondly, a.^lt is you, toA’aw in fresh air, — what ' 
a light elastic sidistance, it sus- for ? * 

tains the wonderful pressure of L. You said that the oxygen 
thew'Uter around; this jiressure of the air united witli the car- * 
is very great, for it is sometimes bon in the blood, and made 
as much as twenty hundred breath. 

w'ciglit (oratoiOonererysr/Marc M. True. And thus, as I 
inch of this great aninpd’s body! have often explained to you be- 
Y(ftt, when you think fore, the carbon is carried off/ ; 
about it, it must be very great ; and the black blood wliich j 
because, wiani the whale goes flowed from the veins is purified | 
down to a great d^th, how and again becomes red. j 

many thousand tons^of ^w'ater W. And you said, mamma, ' 
there must be pressing down that the red blood is carried I 
upon him I • away again from the heart to \ 

M. The blubber has rf third all parts of the body by little 
use. If you try and mix water pipes called arteries. 
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X. But if the whale cannot • from the veins fills the lungs ; 
breathe under the water, how | and the,great veins also cnlaige 
will his blood be puiified? — for | (or swell) so as hold a quan- , 
the black bloo<l will continue tity of impure blood. I 

flowing from the veins into his X. But how will the whale I 
lungs, and there will be no fresh get fresh and* red b)oo<l to flow 
air to carry away the carbon Back through its body ? 
from it. M, In this manner: — There is 

W. And then the lungs will in 4he wl\fiile^a large reservoir, 
be filled with the impure bloo^; consi?fting of a great number of 
there will be a stoppage, and arteries wWch arc folded and 
the whale wdll be siiflbcatcd. twristed together in all kinds of 
Ion, And something else wilt directions. These ar^erics are 
I happen — the wdialc will re- placed at the back part of the 
quire fresh red blood for his^ ^whale’s chest, between its heart 
arteries to circulate through^and the spine; and as they are 
his body. very nitmOrous, they w'i 11 contain 

M, All these difiiculties are a large quantity of blood. I 
met. While the whale is in havcflrawn one of these reser- , 
i the water, the impure blood •voirs for you. j 



Now, a wdialewill not go and i of black blood collected in his 
swim under the water until these ■ veins and lungs. 

I numerous arti'Hes (or reservoir) I W. And fills his reservoir 
1 are w'ell stored witli pure blood. | again, T suppose? 

I This he use - as a supply for the i M. True; and t^hen all the 
I sni alley an wies of his body, | impure blood is bright and 
and a» sooi as the reservoir is ' red again, and his “ reservoir” 
emptied, b? is obliged to rise to 1 is §iled — the great whale 
the surfiu c for fresh air. With ; goes ^own into the deep once 
the it in the fresh air he i more. 

purifies the immense quantity | , Ion, I quite understand that, 
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Tnamma; but now I am not 
satisfied. Suppose tjiat the 
animal tried to use his nostrils, 
or oars, thej^ would soon be 
filled with water. 

M. This diffi9<ilty is also 
provided for^ The cars, aifd 
the nostrils of the animal, also, 
are cb)f!cd by mlp'e.% w,hieh 
open or shut like doors ;»*at the 
same time the valyc over the 
ear does not prevent the ani- 
mal from hearing, Tlwis, you 
see that it has everything ne- 
cessary. for its mode of life. 
Look af it once more. Dof-you^^ 
see any more diflfeicn<»es be- 
tween the whale and other 


Mammals? — diffei'ences which 
fit it for Its life in the water? 

X. Yes; it has not kgs, hut 
its limbs arc more like fins, its 
tail, too, is something like that 
of a fish. 

W, And the shape of its body 
is a good one for swimming, I 
should think, for it is also like 
that of a fish. But, mamma, 1 
am anxious to hear about the 
food of the whale, and why it 
•is that it spouts up *vater 

M, That subject is rather a 
long and interesting one; Ave 
will not begin it. now, but will 
fini.sh the wliale’s history next 
week. 


THE NIGHTINGALE AND OLOWWOllM. 

A NioiiTiNOALE that all day long 
Had cheerM'*lho village with his song, 

Nor yet nt eve his note suspended, 
Noiviyekwhen eventide w.a 8 %iided,— 
Dognn/o feel, as well he might, 

The kA*n doinanils of npetitc ; 

■When, looking eagerly around, • 

He spied, far off upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark, 

And knew glo\^wormby his spark 1 
Bo, stooping down from l)a\fihorn top, 

He thought to put him in his crop. 

The worm, aw’are of his intent, 

Harangued him thus, rigid eloquent : — 

** Did you admire my lamp,’’ quoth he, 
“As much 08 I your minstrelsy, 

You would abhor to do me wrong, 

As mqch as I to spoil your song 
For ’twos the selfsame power Divine 
Taught you to sing and me to shine, 

That you with music, I with light, 
l^Iight beautify and beer the night.” 

The softgst^r heard his short oration, 

And, worbling out his approbation, 
Tleleosed liim, as my story tells, 

And founds a supper somewhere else. 

COWFBB. 
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tINIVBBSAI. PKACB ANTUEJI, 

NATIONAL AIB. 

PRAISK to “the God of Peace,’* 

‘VWw “ makes all wars to cease’* 

Uis hif'h will! 

Tlie God of War cast d(»wn, 

And on all tyrants frown, 

Tkeir^horse ^nd ehatiots drown t 

* Say, “ peace be still 1“ 

May arts of peace prevail ; • 

Tiio ploujfh, the lotgn, the sail, 

Fill every hand I 
Fxpansive vapour send, 

'J'he world’s higliVilty to wend, 

And friendsh?{) wide extend 

* • Through every land I 

The golden^age of Love, 

Ail iudiant imm ^)ove, 

To us descend! 

The bear and leopard bid 
To fondle with the kid, 

And deadly serpent hid 

• Its bite forfend I 
The iron heart of War 
FroM d cry nation draw, 

And melt it down ! 

The horrid sword and spear, 

The harvest-field to clear, 

And plenty, free from I’ear, 

The year toCrown ! 

May brothers of all lands 
Their many coloured Iiands 

All clasp in one ! 

One blood, one interest all, 
iuich man a brother call ! 
Throughout this earthly ball 

“ Thy will be done !” 

CHORUS OP ALL NATIONS. 

All hail, “ the Prince of Peace,” 

And may his reign increase 
Fur evermore I 

llosania to our Kii^g ; 
aMI homage ' u> him bring; 
liis fame let^^ivcry nation sing, 

^ VVlulo they adore I 


I 

i 


I 
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ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

I KOKFOLK. 

I “ Dear CniLmiisN, — 

I “ On leaving Lincoln, I 

i crossed the Wash, wliicli liows 
1 between that county and Nor- 
! folk, and arrivcil at a Norfolk 
I t«)wn called Lynn. It was a 
! pleasant town ; but could not 
i stop to look at it, as I ha4 
I arranged to be at Norwich, the 
. capital of the county, in the 
e\ ening. 

“ I happened fortunately to 
remember, us I started, that 
Norfolk was an agricultural 
county, and therefore took care 
to seat myself by the side of a 
young farmer, thinking, as I 
. looked at him, * 1 will try and 
get some information from you 
on the subject oi fanning' 

“ On looking at the map of 
Norfolk for its shape, I found 
that it is nearly an oval. The 
boundaries 1 soon learned by 
heart. Jt is bounded on the 
north by the Wash; r« the 
cast ])y the CjEintAN : 
on the south by Suffolk j ^uld 
on the west by Camukidge- 
siiiKE. ( )n observing tlie county 
more particularly, 1 found that 
the town Ltnn, from which wc 
had started, was at the north- 
west comer; and that the coach- 
I road on which wc were travel- 
ling from j^ynn to Norwich 
extended in a south-east direc- 
tion. You w ill understand this, 
if you take the trouble to look 
at‘the mu.>. 

“ ‘ Fiii' (lag this,* I said to the 
farmer on my right hand. 

“ ‘ Y '.s,* was the reply. ' 


“ ‘ Beautiful country you seem 
to have!* 1 continued. 

“‘Yes,’ continued the farmer. 

“ * Do you know' much of the 
soil of this county T I .asked. 

• “To this Question the farmer 
answered more fu'/ly ; and, after 
1 had explained to him for 
whrfl yuri>t)se»I wished to gain 
information, he answered me 
more at length. 

“* Opr county, sir, is a well- 
known county for agrtculture, 
as well as any county in Kng- 
’ bland — perhaps better, . for wc 
have mi^dc a great many' 
changes. 

“ ‘J’ake out your map, sir, 
*and you will sec that across 
the (Jerman Ocean there is a 
country called the Nctherlaiuhs, 
a part of which is nanuMl Flan- 
ders. The i»e()ple of Flanders 
(called Flemings) liarc always 
had inucli intercourse wi*h this 
part of England, because, you 
see, it is almost o]>j)Osite. Nether- 
lands, sir, means Lotccr-iands, 
for there the land is lower than 
the sea; but bv good cultivation 
amJ 'draining, it has been reii- 
dertMl very fertile. 

“ ‘ Now, sir, this is exactly'- 
the case with Norfolk. We had 
plenty of waste laiul mice — large 
tracts of it that never produced 
anything. I’ll tell you what 
was done in the first instance. 
There arc quantities of marly 
clay in our soil, found a little 
below tlie surface ;^all this was 
dug up, aud laid on the top to 
cover the poorer soil, and in 
some* cases manure was added. 
Thca, again, wc drained the 
soil vicll ; wherever the soil un- 
derneath would not carry off 
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the water well, wc made num- made rich with manure. lie 
bcrs of small drains; wc found w'onld rather have this than a 
out which way the soil of a deeper sort which was not so 
field sloped, «nd took care that fx<>(>d. So, sir, when yon watch 
each little drain ran into u onr men ploughing, you will 
larger one. \V« used sticks see that some of the furrows 
and hushes, or hcafli, or hrokcyi in the soil arc not much more 
stories, to forAi the drains ; and than four inches deep. With 
those who could afford it used such light jiloiighing as that, 
dniiniil^ tiles, iitacfo for *^1116 siir, a hoy and a pair of horses 
purpose, whicli are mnch better, w'ill sometimes get through an 
Draining, sir, is a 'thing wdiich acre and p half of land in a 
reti Hires a great deal of^ atten- /Jay. 

tion; il' there be too many “ ‘There is another point, sir, 
drains, they will carry off too which we have jiaid much 
rnueii f)f the w'ater, and leave^attcntion to in our agriculture — 
soil too dry. ^ * that. is, the rotation nf the crops* 

‘“The climate of our county, “ ‘ What is that?’ 1 said, 
too, sir, is a YCiy good 0|gc for “ ‘ 1*11 make you understand, . 
afn'ieulturc. If you notice, you, sir. You see, if you attempt 
will SCO that there is nothing to always to grow wheat in one 
protect it from the north-east field, the wlicat consumes the 
winds which blow across the goodneiss of the soil, and it 
German Ocean, so, thouglvt he becomes very poor.* 
a rather »coW county, yet it “ ‘Well, then,* I said, ‘you 
is dry^ and healthy — a good can manure the soil again to 
“ nortli-easter” is alw/lys a dry make it richer.* 
wind, so our climate i/well fitted “ ‘ But, sir,* he replied, ‘ that 
for eorn-grinving. is a very expensive way, so wc 

“‘And then, again, the .wr /(ICC try to save the expense of ma- 
of our county, as w'ell ns the mirinf^ by changing the crops, 
climate, is an advantage*. If Thus, o^e year we grow barley ; 
you notice the bit of country w'C the next, clover y the next year, 
arc passing now, you wdll sec w'hcat; then beans; then wdieat 
that there are no hills w'orth again; and the next year, tiir- 
mentioning. Wc shall have a nips. In this way the soil docs 
jirctty level road all the way to not >vant so much manuring as 
Norwich, for the wlndc county it wants when the same thing 
consists of very gentle slopes, or is cultivated always. 
swelU^ as we call them. Over “ ‘Turnips, sir, arc very diffi- 
Buch a country ns this the wind cult to grow. The hlcfck cater- 
passes without hindrance. pillar^ and the turnip fly arc 

“‘I might tell you another jrcat torments to the farmer: 
peculiar thing, perh’a]K,conccrn- they often swarm all over the 
ing onr agriculture. We fiever turnip field. It*s of no use a- 
plough very deep. A Nos folk trying to destroy them. Men 
farmer, in general, likes to have arc not able to do it. Somc- 
a few inehe.s of good earth, times we spread a sort of gau:ce 
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net over the field when the tur- 
nips begin to grow, and thou- 
sands of flies arc thus caught; 
but the numbers arc too great 
for such a plan as that to suc- 
ceed.* 

“‘Yes,* I said, ‘man fre- 
quently fails in such matters ; 
w hen, if he would use the means 
which he finds in nature, they 
would answer Ins purpose much 
better, and cost liiin U'ss trouble. 
Now', I liave heard of the lar\:H 
of that turnip fly, and have 
heard that if you would only 
set a number of (htrhs to destroy 
them, they would do your work 
ft)r you, and be glad to do it — 
witlu)at any charge.* 

“‘Yes, sir, that is exactly 
what we have done. One of 
the best ways to keep <lown 
the turnip fly is just to <Iri^e 
great flocks of ducks and other | 


poultry over the fields — they 
eat up the insects by tens of 
thousands.* 

“ ‘ Which,* I sftid, ‘ do you 
call the most iniportant produce 
of Norfolk?*^ • 

• ‘ “Well, sir, I c^n himlly say ; 
perhaps the wheat is — and yet 
we arc more noted for our crops 
of/‘oif>.y.*^ " ' • 

“‘Ah,* I said, ‘do we stop 
here?*** " 

“ * JMne heie' said tl^e coach- 
man. 1 therefore descended 
the coach, and had dinner at 
^the jnu, w ith the farinci . After 
dinner, as wc jirocecdcd on our 
jonrnev, he told me more about 
Norf'^k — of the aniniafs, as 
•well as the icg(*tal)les; which 
luattiM'S you shall hear of next 
week, from 

“ Your faithful friend, 

• “ IIknuv Yol’NG.” 


I’m a strange fioutradjctioK ; I’m new^ and T’ni old, 

J imi oflni in tatttM.^, and oft deck il with gold — 

'riiougli I never c«»uld read, loticr’d Tin fi>nnd : 

Though Ijlind, 1 enlighloii; though loosso, I nin hound — 

T nni alwins m Idank, and I’m nhvaift in white ; 

1 (iin grave and Tin ga>, T nni heavy and iiirht. — 

In fonn, too, I ditl'er, — I'lii thick and I’m lliin 
I’ve no flesh mid no hone, jet I’m eo\ered wilii ‘kin ; 

I’ve I'loi'fi points than the compass, more Mops Ilian ihciluto; 
1 Bing without loiee, w'ithout speaking confute ; 

I’m I'nghbh, I’m b’erinan, I’m French, and I'm Dutch; 
iSi.oir love me too fondly, bome blight me loo much* 

1 of. >11 die boon, though 1 suinctinieB live ages, 

Ai.' <10 munareli alive has so muiiy» pages. 

« UANNAU MORB. 
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outside the room. I started up, . 1 had often done before, Avlicn 
feeling sure that they were j unable to sleep. We sallied 
caused by an inroad of the j forth, and were runibhiig in n 

Arabs, Never did I hear such giwc of fig and, cactus trees 

furious thiindcrings of tom- outside the town, when we met 
! toms, such braying of trumpets, a jmrty of AJoors, who, with 
I ami discordant cries of liumun cpdgels and'dogs, wtie hunt- j 
I voices! ing rabbits. Tl^y asked if j 

I “On looking out of the win- we were French, ami limling ; 
. dow, howcA'er, 1 found that thj that»\ve ware liiot, they Ad\ ised j 
disturbance was caused by a us not*to venture much further, • 
j party of iMoors, and 1 then re- as a tribe (X‘ wandering Arabs 
i membered that it* was the wxrc encamped at some little , 

month of Jiamadhmi, their most*! distance. “ kno\>^,” they | 

; sacred month of the year. In j sai«l, “that the English and the ! 

! this, the ninth month, their t^Ioors are brothers, but those i 
i highest and lu)liest festival is savjfges do not, ami will ill- j 
held. Every good Mussulman tieal }bu.*’ If the Menus had | 
is bound to fast lion i the first found that wc w\*re French, 1 , 
moment of do break until sun- expetf that we shouhl have ’ 
set. During the whole day he Wn allowed to pnteeed, and ; 
must neitlier eat, drink, smoke, luive onr heads hroken. I 

j smell perfumes indulge iu “ lu the aftimioou of the | 
any worldly pleasures, lie must saine^ day I ran a rju'e! ^Mr. i 
I nol even swallow his own M tin ay, tlie vice-eowsiil, who ’ 
j spittle. Some very devout had smuggled me into 'f anglers, j 
; Mussulineti will not ev^en o]»en wantetl t( luiy a horse for his } 
their mouths to sjtenk dttiing lady, so lu>e.*ime r(‘(juc*stingone 1 
. the day, for fear of hreatliiiig of my eom]){inions and luvsolf | 
the air to(» freely. Tliis severe to give our opinion upon some ' 
j fast is ctuiimaiided iu,Ma- that had been otfert'd to liini. 

I hoinet's hook, the Jumm. Jlisl “TV e soon engaged to test 
j disei])lcs, therejlure, strictly oh- ! their met its. I'he lior^es were 
I serve it until sumset, and then . -that is to say, they were 

, they make ntmuids for their ; iiativ«*s <»f I5arl)U’y, a eonntry 
• trouhic hy feasting and drink- | vvliieh, hy looking at vour maj>, 
ingall the night until sunrise, v on vv ill see is at the sontli of 
i 'J’liis seemed to he the determi- Tuugiers. They were sinall, 

. nation of my entertainers out- wiry, and very fb*et; and al- 

side, who were thoroughly cii- though I thought tluun iiifciior 
joving thoinfolves. They laid | to the Arab horses, they were, 
evidently .‘oranged for it — | ou the whole, dashing little 
j therejbrem> own arraiigciiieiits [ animals, with easy 'jiacf s and ' 
were ''jioi.v d. 1 wished their j showy action. A flat, down- 
I harmonion . concert further. i like |Hecc of laud was found, 

I So, on die next morning, T | wliieli formed a splendid race- j 

! .arose euviy and knocked uj»my ' course^ and after many severe 

’ friends i-i go out for a walk, as ; trials, the horse I rode cime in I 

I L_: 31 : 
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a victor, and was selected'for detained for another month, 
Mrs. Murray's service. I was when I was informed by a 
vciy glad! gentleman, who bad been dis- 

^^Retnmiqg fSrom our race* appointed like myself, that a 
course, we took the new horse small river-steamer, which was 
home to his mistiess, and spent intended to ply on the Nile, 
the remainder of tl(e day at tlje had, on her way there, put in 
country houle of Mr. Murray, to Gibraltar for coals. It was 
which was a charming spot, a small, fragile craft, in which 
with alieautiful vieus Wo saw |o trust ourselves on the waves 
many curiosities. One l^as the of the stormy Mediterranean ; 
sword of JIfonfas,* the fuinous it was even smaller than the 
^matador,’ which had so often Chelsea boats of the river 
been ui^d with deadly bffcct in Thames, and was flat* bottomed, 
the bull-ring, and had been But I was getting accustomed 
presented to Mr. Murray by| to danger, and although the 
that celebrated man. It *is a captain told us that he had no 
heavy, clumsy-lookuig* rapier, accommodation for passengers, 
but doubtless of exquisite tern- — that he had no bed, no sheets, 
per. The only pleasing efreumj or blankets even, on board, — 
stance connected with it was, and that his share of provision 
that it was yeiy rough and rusty, was not very large, we accepted 
“ I hod intended on the fol- his offer to take us. Wo found 
lowing day to set out witji one that if we were fastidious we 
of my companions to Tktuafii, a must stop at home; therefore 
place* not far distant; but the we were not fastidious, and — 
fearful accounts oV tie state of we went, 
the country, and tWe cruelties “ I have not the time now to 
of the Moors, caused us to re- tell you of my voyage across 
linquish our design. Wc ac- the Mediterranean to Malta. 
cordingly returned in our A Sturm in the Mediterranean 
schooner to Gibraltar, that we is a fca];ful thing, even in a large 
might thence set out through ship, but we had to meet one 
the Mediterranean. On reach- in our little nutshell of a boat, 
ing Gibraltar I found that every It was not pleasant — and in my 
berth in the Oriental steam- next letter you shall hear w^hy. 
packet was engaged, and I was “Your affectionate friend, 
just making up my mind to be ** Uncle Bicuabd." 


Wb oonnot tell the reason I 

For all the elou(ls vfe see, i 

Yet every time season 
Met wisely order'd be. 

Let us bht do our duty. 

In sunshine and in rain ; 

And Heaven, all bright with beauty, 

Will bring us Joy again. D. A. T. 

33 • . ^ 
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A JOCIINAL OP INSTRUCTION POR THE FAMILV AND THE SCHOOL. 


3rd Week. 


MONDAY. Moral Lesson* 


LOOK BACK! 

In a very quiet room — where 
the* re were forni.s and de.sks — the 
twilight was gliinnieriiig and 
fading, ainl dusky ^.sliadows 
were gathering. The twilight 
was fading fast — so fast, that 
every minute yon could almost 
see it gi'ow weaker; while the 
dark shadows were getting 
stronger. They certainly had 
the hesi of it! They lunl made 
the desks at tluj further end of 
the room look veiy dim, and 
they had very much dainagetl 
the appearance of the school- 
room clo<*k— they had spoilt all 
hUji'i/tnrs ; notliing indeed could 
he seen of him hut a certain 
round face, .so that you <*(mld 
not have known that he -was in 
the room, if he ha<l not kept up 
his strong r«*gnlnr tick, as hearty 
as ever. Tick! Ah, I he’ieve 
\ou! he did tick! A’^ioiigst 
tliose sneaking 'shadows that 
g.'ithered round him so silently, 
he seemed to tick all tlu’ louder, 
to show that he meaiit to tick 
;ill tin? night through— for he 
was not afniid ot tlic dark! 
not lie! 

lie wa> rathei a rmle clock! 
ratlu‘r — for noixaly wanted to 
know the tiiu • —and what did 
In* ma'iNC all ■ he.t noise f»»r, when 
rljc sli.a Ion < hiul come to rest 
and 1)0 (jii .' Bat I was going 
tf) tell ytu’ looiit those shadows. 
'Phe timid twilight liad tied out 
of tliree '‘orners of the room, 


and in two corners thc\ Innl 
gathered thcmselv/s together, 
and formed a thick black sha*> 
ndow'— i*only in t?to corner IVliere 
the. window was, they did not 
get on so \?ell! There, np 
/igainst ^hc master’s desk, the 
tw'ilight outside shone through 
the gla.ss, and bore nj) bravely. 
*1md jq> there, on a high seat, 
with l)ji‘nd resting on his 
hand.s, w’uh his ell)f)\vs on the 
desk, yith his fingers in his 
e*^r.s, and W'ith his eyes fixed 
on a dirty hook, sat T'om Play- 
well. I low vacantly he stared 
at that hook ! 

L. Who was Tom Phmvell, 
piijm? 

P. A rognish-looking boy — 
about t(‘n years of age. He. 
was the soil* of a lady who h.ad 
not ver\ good health; and had 
not l)<*en able to ]>ay much at- 
tention to him. Yet she, lovi‘d 
him miicli, for his father, 
j.oor boy, was once the ca])taiii 
*»f a ship, and had been drowned 
at .'^.•a, and Ik; was her only 
child — all that she liad in this 
w’orld to ile])cnd upon for her 
future comfort. Ilis mother 
w’as ohIig(‘d to send him away 
hecau.sc she <*ould not bear bi.s 
noise at home: ami, when she 
had given him her paytiiig kiss, 
''he stood with the. tears in her 
eye.‘«, and her hand on his head, 
saying,* “Tom ! if when you arc 
at sclta)ol, you will only show 
the periieverance ami skill which 
voii show in your jJav, you will 
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I bo sure to tlio licjul prize!” 

Aiifl yet there was Tom, shut 
' up alone ill that dusky sehool* 
! room, and fitting at the tiias- 
I tor's desk. Tom liad hoen 
j “kept!” r 

' “ That isM vvrjf dirfi/ hafiV' 

1 said Tom ; ^and so is that,” he 
repeated, as he looked at. the 
leaf Before it. ‘“Tliat^oVic is 
dirty P)o! and so is the next.*^ 
“ l*a«^e 4‘) — there* is a ])icee 
torn out ! J*a^o 47 — tjiere arc , 
some ]teneil-m:irks on it ! paj^e 
45 is rather dirty, so far as f 
ean sec hv this li^ht; and so 
jiaj'e — for-ty-thre-e-e-e ! *'And 
somtdiody has tom out the 
title-pap:e! Well, I dop't re- 
meniiior doiiijr that!” lie rt^ 
j ]»eated, h\ ^^ay of a little eoti- 
solation for himself. Neverthe- 
less it oeeiirred to Tom that it 
>\as a very untidy hook — the 
fact had just struck him. As 
he wont on thinkiri}^, and 
lookinj' hack at thi*/hl<l pages, 
and thinking again — (for the 
twilight is a very good time to 
think) — he thought of each 
lesson he had learned — and of 
the trouble and disgraoiflt had 
cost him. Ah! he tluaight 
how long a time he had spent 
over those lessons; and how 
he had stuttered and stumbled 
I over them, and had now almost 
j forgotten them. ‘*1 wonder 
how much Latin, grammar I 
really do know!” he exclaimed 
out loud ; hut then ! how sUa tied 
he w as at, the sound of his voice 
in the silent dusky room! 

Never mind that? He w'eiit 
on thinking again; and he went 
on, looking hack at tlun dirty 
leaves once more — “They seem 
very easy lessons, too ! ” lie said, 
.34 


‘‘now I look at them. When I | 
looked forward to them they 
seemed hard; hut now that J 
look havk on them, they seem ; 
quite easy.” And so they weie! i 
Tom had gained something by i 
looking back —he had found . 
that his “hard lessons” were !- 
easy, merely by looking at them 
fin a different direction. 

'I’hcn there came another 
thoughtth.it made 'rom heave a I 
heavy sig'h; ‘Ah!” he sighed ; 
forth, “1 have dom* nothing 
well! Nothing! For what jmr- | 
pose did T come to .school?” ! 

And then ho looked hack | 
farther yet; and he saw' his j 
mother bidding him “gooil- j 
bye ! ” — and he heard her w i nds i 
once more, “Tom, you may i 
gain the head prize!” Ah! ; 
w’hen those words still seemeil 
to sound in his ears, and ho ; 
suddenly looked again on the , 
hook, then he .smv what he ! 
really W’a.s, and what he had 
being doing all this time. 

Yes, ami he went hack far- 
ther still: he looked h.ack as 
far tis he could into his life; — 
he looj^ed, till he found that he 
had never any yood in this 

I w’orld. His con.seienco still 
I Avorked Avithin him ; and as he 
saAv his past life, he cried out 
loud — “ Til jiiakn something 
iJK'rTKR THAN THIS to hok hack 
upon!'* 

♦ Hi * * 

“7.>o you know it said the 
usher, avIio had been standing 
at the door unohseiwcd for the 
last ten minuto.>, — for ho hoard 
Tom’s exclamation, and had 
hoeii listening. He had avoii- 
dered at him very much, as he 
saw him AA’ith his fingers in both 
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' oars, repeatinf; liis lesson over 
' iuul over a^aiii. 

Tom knew it : i)crfeotly. The 
u.sher, wlio Mas a kind friend 
of his, even helped him to some 
supper — (whieli, aceordiii^ t(» 
the rules, he had no ri;rht to’' — 
and comforted him M'ith a kind 
. “^ood-iii^ht,” us he joined his 
j .schoolfelloM's in the bed-room. 

Tom Mas a general favourite, 
])iit he seem to jaiy little atten- 
tion to his undressed friends, ! 
mIio jiimj)ed out of their beds 
to speak to iiim. One had 
saved him half an aj^iile; aao- | 


ther, brought liini a biscuit; 
another, a iiait of his om u suj)- 
]»er; but Tom <lid not seem to 
be M'ell enoup:Ii to eat them. 

The frutli is he Mas sad, 
and Mas gladji ^oo. lie soon 
fell* asleep, and in Jis dreams 
his past life again rose up before 
him — ^jike a ^reat giant Mith a 
^ad look* Ivut lie dreamt that 
he had great e^iurage in him — 
courage Mhieh imule him cry 
*ut once /;^ore — “77/ maLo^omc- 
Ihinq better than you to look hack 
wemi/” 

(Guntiniicd on puye 49.J I 


THE VIOLET. i 

Down ill a green ami shady bed 
A modest vi«»lot grow : • ,1 

Its stalk M'os bent, it hung its head, | 

Ad if to hide from view. j 

And yet it Miid a lovely floMor, 

Its coloui*s bright and fair; 

It might have graced a rosy bower, 

Instead of iiiding tliero. 

♦ 

Yet there it contect to b-oi.Vii, 

In jnodest tints array ’u; 

And tliere dilfiiaod a swert pciuiao 1 

Within the silent shade. 

Then let mo to tlie valley go, ^ 

This pretty Huwer to see; 

Th.it I may aliso learn to gniw 
In sweet humility. taylok. 


GOD 16 LOVE. 

Thebe’s not a strain lo memory dear, 
J'ior tlowerin (;late.«»ie gn»vt,»; 

There’s not a sweet mm* warl jed here, 
but minds us of ills love. 


i 
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3ra Week. TUESDAY. Eatoral History, 


MAMMALS. 

01U)EA*G. AVIIALE-LIKE 
ANIMALS. 

L. You siii(f,«ii)aiTimii, that 

wc slioulil^ liC'Jir, to-<lay, ttow 
the whale fan eat without opeu- 
iii;' his mouth. ^ ^ 

M. Nay, 1 eaunfjt .‘Jiow yoif 

that! j 

W. Hut does It live without 
eating, maniina? hceaiise, you 
.‘iff, ifitsliouJd open it.s mouth, 
(Ilf ^\atfr wouhl flow in ! — then 
it could not cat. , ^ 

T \\ill f\]ilaiK tv you. If 
we had the uiodel of a whale 


here, and you could look inside 
its mouth, you would notice 
that it had no teeth, but that 
the sides of its great mouth 
I were lined with a curious ajifai- 
[ ratus. This apparatus consists 
of several long strips of the sub-" 
stance wdiicli we call “ whalc- 
bone.” If you notice the strip 
of wbnlp-bono whicli has been 
drawn fvr y»#u, you will see that 
it has line iihre.> at the edge. 
Now, ns these “strips” of whale- 
bone are very close; together, 
the libres between them form a 
line sieve, through Avhicli only I 
water could easily jiass. 



f 


ir. Ah! so, when the whale 
g(‘ts the water info his mouth, 
Im‘ .sends it through the sie\e, J 
suppose; but 1 don’t see yet 
where the water is to go — 

M. You are in too great a 
hui’V}', Willie, liisteii to the 
rest of iiiy aeeoiMit! Hetween 
this whale-bone sieve and the 
nostril.^ is a large Iiollow', or 
rase) roin The. nostrils arc on 
the top of the whah*’s head. 

The food of the ^vllale,is rather 
]jeeuliar; it is said that although 
it has such an enoruiou?. mouth 
^ts gullet is 'very siualK so that 
it cannot swallow' a tish larger 


thanca herring. If you were 
near the Aret'ic Seas, \ou might 
see the ocean covered for many 
miles with a bright, shining, 
jelly-like substance. This sul»- 
.stauee consists of many millions 
(»f small animals, something like 
I tho.^e voii may have seen at 
I Margate, and liave called “jelly 
tish,” The."!* minute aniimds, 
I with other verv small tishe.., 
j and mollusi'oiis animal.^, fm'ui 
I the food for the great whale. 
! He opens his enormous mouth 
I and they float in with the water 
j by tens of thou.''and>. 

■ nleaIl^ of his w halo-hone sieves 
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I the water is easily strained An account of the whale* 
i away into — ! fishery w'ould interest yon very 

ir. The rcsmws jimich, hot it does not fairly 
M. Yes; and when these belong to its natuwl history, 
rcsen^oirs arc full, tlie whale , You have, I dare sin, heard 
empties them. They arc emptied how the men i^f (lie whaliii" 
in this way: — to cause apre-sswre, shi|»s attack tliV* whale, in boats, 
the whale moves its tonj^ue or with an instrunie/t called a 
jaws, as if it were j?oing to • harpoon^ to which a very long 
swallow, and thus causing the •rope fs fastpncA. As so(fn as 
water to ascend through the a boat !‘ca»‘lies the whale, the 


nostrils, tlie outsi<lc door (or 
valve), which I mentidned last 
week, is pushed open with great 
force, and uj) rises the water in 
the form of a wnter^spout! 

Jon, T «|uite understand that, 
mamma. No wonder the n hales 
are fond ol spouthuj ; ami I 
suppose that tin jelly fish which 
arc left when rlie water is 
strained out of his mouth, he 
swalhms. 

Af, Yes ; they remain sticking 
to the filaments of the whale- 
boiKi sieve, but the whale soon 
manages to sw allow them. 'J’lie 
.s/c« of then hah* is worth re- 
I meinhering. It often measures 
' from (»0 to 70 feet in length, 
sometimes, 80; while the Ifirge 
Jtorqmth or tin n hale, even 
1 00 feet h)ng. feet is a gi eat 

length; it is tnice the lengih of 
our two parlour^ nhen the fold- 
ing doors are open. The head 
I of the whale is very large in 
. proportion to the length of its 
! body. It is s.ihl that the open 
mouth of a hule is a cajiacious 
cavern, i apahle of containing a 
ship’s jolh-ooat full of men. 
Captain Noreshy ilescribes it 
as being «^< Mimonly about eight 
leet wide, .welve feet high in 
front, auvi liftceu feet long. The 
throat, iu'wever, is very nar- 
row. * 


. haq)ooner dafts his har]«>oii at 
I jiim, and the whale being struck 
daslies Jownwanl, sonr^times 
I to the dejith of nearly 1,(J00 
! l^boms. Tlie men then make 
! a sigifnl to tlie shi)i. the wat<*h- 
' mail ala/ms all liamls with the 
ery of Nall, fall!*’ and the 
o.jjjier boats dire<*tly come np to 
assist the first. ’I'Ik* u hale spins 
through tin* water with ama/ing 
rapidity, while all tlie boats 
follow. The rojie that is fas- 
tened to tin* harpojM) >s about 
two hnndrcil fathoms long. If 
tlicw'hole line belonging tonne 
boat he run but, that of another 
is immediately fastened to it; 

' and instances have been met 
with whore all the rnpe he- 
' longing to the six boats has 
been necessary. AVbcii the 
whab* has run snme limidn*ds 
ol fathoms, lie is ol»ligerl to 
come up for air. end th(*n 
makes so dreadful a ma’se with 
his sjioiiting, that ^nnn* ha\e 
compared it to th • firing of 
cannon. As soon a** he aj)]K*ars 
on the surface of the water, 
some <*f the hai*])oonei>. iix 
other harprions in hfnr upon 
which he jdunges again infn the 
def‘]i; hnd on his coming up a 
secomlp time they ])ierci‘, him 
with sppars, till lie spouts out, 
streams of blooil instead of 
. • .*17 


I 


i 
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* 

ti’|;mi>at. 

water, bentiii^ tlic waves with 
his fins and his tail, till the sea 
is all ill a foam. When d\iii^ 
he turns ^iinself on his irack, 
and is drawn on shore, or to 
the shi]), if at^a distanec from 
the land. • ^ 

Many a Veserijiiion has been 
l?iven of the danj^ers of whale 
iish(j«*y. It IS* s:yd that the^ 
j^reutest trouble's eiftfn arise 
from the. ice of* the northern 
regions, of Avhi<-Ii J will read 
yon ati aeeount: — * 

“The des(»lnt<? reffian which is 
tlio scene of enter] triso, cneoii- 
pnsscH tlio pursuit with iti worst 
liardsliips and dun<]fcrs? In this 
realm of eternal winter, man tiinis 
tlie hind, tlie sea, and flic nfl equally 
inhospitable. 15\crytliin':f fijrltls 
aj;,minst him. The inicnsest cold 
benumbs his ilosh and joints ; w’liilo 


fo^s or driving]: sleet often darken 
thfl sky, and at the same time arm 
the frost with a keener tooth. The 
ocean over which ho moves is 
crow'ded with strange horrors. 
Sometimes the ice bears down 
upon liim in vast tlonting ticlds 
with Bucli an imjietus, that, at the 
shock, the strong timbers of his 
ship crock and give way like on 
eggshell, or are crushed and ground 
to fragments between tw^o meeting 
masses, f'omotimes it rises before 
liim in tlfO shape of a lofty moun- 
tain, which the least change in the 
surface of the water may bring in 
sudden ruin upon his head, bury- 
ing crew' and vessel beneath the 
tumbling chaos, nr striking them 
far into the abyss.” 

So, when you see any whalo 
oil again, yon may romember 
that it was not jirocnred w itbout 
diftieulty and danger. 


1 TllM (JObDFINCIt STARVED IX HIS C.VfJR. 

i • 

' Time was when I wa‘< free as nir, 

! The thislhfs downy seed my fare, 

i My drink the morning jjew' ; 

} T perclicil a^w ill on every spray, 

t Aly form gen tool, my idumajb gny, ^ 

‘ *My strains for ever now% * 

Rut gaudy j)luinago, sprightly strain, 

And form gontoel, were all in vain, | 

And of a transient date ; 

For, caught, and caged, and storved to death. 

In dying sighs my little breatli ! 

Soofl passed the wary grate. | 

Thanks, gentle swain, for all lay woes, 

1 And thanks for this otrcctnal close 

• And cure of every ill ! 

More cflielty could none express ; 

And I. if yoft had sliown me less, 

JIuti been your prisoner still. 

• cowran. 

■ 38 , _ __ i 
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' THE PLANTAGENET “ who i.K'ascd liim 

I KINGS. f • IT. 

' J Ins foreigner, iwiinen refer 

HENUY III. tie Koche, wii.s the Bi.^shnp of 

P. To-(I«y wo have to hear Wiiiclie.ster, aid A\a.s a man of ! 
of the injiistioe of Henry III. givat talent, nut not (jf nnieh ! 
; Nearly all weak kings have had principle. Jly lil^s inlluence, 

• “favoiirite.s” w’ho have directed llnbert dc Hurgh was ruined, 
and governed them. After thci and^tonld kavdheen murdered, | 
] death of the Earl of reinhroke, Iiad he not tied for refuge to the [ 
, the next two goverijing men .sanctuary of ii church. Bytlihs j 
were JIimEiiT j>e BruGii, and ^mail’s ipHuence, al.«o, licnry ! 

! Petkr fiK Hociie. was led into the foolislf parti- I 

I The first was a brave haron. ality for foreigners which dis- , 
j He was a worthy man, too — one ffusted all his subjects. He , 
to he trusted in. Just as good taught tlie, king to dislike the j 
j gold when tried by lire will not English barons, and to disre- . 

I melt, so the h on e.sty of Hubert gard the Magna ('harta, and he 
de Jinrgh had hijon tried with lyicd all the hc.‘ 5 t oflices of the 
money, and had 1 1 ot given way. kingdom with hungry French- ! 
'When Ihincc Louis was in men, who robbed the ])Coj)le ■ 
Enghnnl, Hubert, was the go- and wasted their money. j 

\ernor of Dover Castle. This Th*i discontent of the peo])lc j 
place Louis besieged for a long under this had government ra- | 
lime, hut, when he found that pidly iiuTcased, so that, when ; 
he could not take it, lie made in the year the Parliament . 
the nio.st magnificent offers to was suminolicd. the barons with- | 
Hubert to induce him to snr- drew, took np arms, and sent 
render; lie even threatened to word to the king (hat, imhi.s.s ho 
jnit Hnhert’s brother to d^uth. dismissed the, Poietc\ins and , 
Hut he was only losing ji'ceious otluw •foreigners, they would I 
time by doing sm all was of no , dri^^ both them anil him out of i 
avail, for the good baron stood ; the kiiigiiom. Thus liegan the , 
firmly to his dntie.s, neither : .series of -wars between Henry : 
moved by i>roini.ses nor threats. | and his .‘'Uhjeet.'^. Many battles . 
Aftcrthcdcpartnrcof J.#oul'!,and t and skirnii.'-hes were fought, ; 
the death of the Earl of Pem- and the weak, nnju.st Henry I 
broke, Henry owed his crown was led into the. mo.st cruel ' 
almost enrindy to Hubert’s ingratitude. Forgetting all the 
zeal. He had ruled the king- past sciwices of his late noble 
dom for Henry during eight guardian, the Earl td’ IVm- 
ycari. — lu‘ iiad kept order and broke, he allow'cd * hi.- son, 
licace, and had won the good Hiehard Earl of Pcmbrol.c, to 
opinion d’ all people, when he barbarously murdered, 
the weak king w'as tempted This nnscenily war would 
suddenL to throw otf Ids old have Veen eontinned longer, 
friend, and take into favour hut for the services of the elcr- 
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gy, who at that time were truly I was further aggravated by the 


one of the governing powers of 
the country. You may remem- 
ber how Itangton, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had 
assisted the bor'^ns in forcing 
King John to sign the Magna I 
Charta. 'Inis arclibishop was 
now dead, and his successor, 
Edmtind, Archhislwp or’Can- ( 
terbury, followed Iiis example. 
He took up tlie 'cause of the 
Imrons, and threatenei^the king, 
with •exconiniuuication (the 
terrible sentence which had 
been pronounced against his 
father, John) unlcsji he imme- 
diately dismissed looter dc 
Roche, and his conmanioiis. 
Hcnr}', it is said, tremhre<l ai^l 
did as he was told, and the 
Archbishop then governed the 
land for him according to the 
Magna Charta. Peace was 
thus restored for a time, al- 
though Ileiiiy’s dislike to the 
English nobles, and to the 
Magna Charta inci^a&ed every 
day. 

The king’s partiality for fo- 
reigners was iinlccd strength- 
ened by this restraint,* rather 
than lessened; and at last it 
broke out again with more 
violence than belbrc. Henry 
w'as marric<l to Eleanor, the 
daughter of the Count de Pro- 
vence. This count came over 
to England with lys daughter, 
bringing also a large retinue; 
and soon a swarm of foreign 
intruders^ spread discontent 
throughout the nation by their 
unjust violence. Tift discontent 
was increased by the miscon- 
duct of J^e king, who ^rasted 
his money in a war with France, 
in which he was defeated. It 
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severity with which, in every 
possible w’ay, he wrung money 
from liis subjects, to make u]> 
for Ids losses. The cruelties 
and torments he inflicted on 
the Jews for this purpose, 
arc too dreadful to be told. ^ 
When lie could not get money 
[from his people by force, 
he tried persuasion. It is said 
that he J>egged from town to 
town — from castle to castle — 
until he obtained thi rtputation 
of heint/ the sturdiest heygar in 
JingUind. 

This course w.is continued 
for many years, — the discontent 
and anger of his subjects being 
always on the increase. When 
this feeling was at its height, 
the king rendered it more 
violent tlmn ever by an attempt 
to gain the crown of Sicily for 
one of his sons. He authorized 
the Pope to comjuer the island 
for him, at his expense. Ac- 
cordingly, the Pope did so, and 
’sent ill a claim upon Henry for 
the expenses, amounting to 
£10tT)00. 

In tks year 12.58, the distress 1 
of the people became unbear- 
able. It was even increased by 
a scarcity of food, and all now 
detenu ined on more desperate 
incasures. A meeting of the 
Parliament w'as called — the 
barons entered Westminster 
Hall in full armour. They 
then informed King Henry that 
he and his foreigners had in- 
volved the kingdom in much 
wretchedness; and they de- 
manded that the should at 
once eutnist the powers of 
govciTiincnt to the hands of 
themselves, and the bishops. 
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ENGLISH TKAVELLEK. 

NORFOLK. 

“ My dear Children, — 
After dinner, iny friend the 
farmer jiroceedcii with his les- 
son on farming. 

“‘Certainly,’ I said to him, 
‘your conniy must he famous 
for fanning, when so inneh pains 
has been taken with jlic soil.’ 

‘“Yes, sir, we have dUfereiit, 
kinds of soil, as I told yon; the 
three prinei]ial kinds are the 
nmrshf soil, whieh is t>n the east, 
near the Si‘a — the heavy clayey 
soil, and the light sandy soil. 

‘The w/rtr.s7/y so/7, as you may 
expect, is used as pasture land 
for cattle. The //< avtj soil is used 
principally for wheat and tur- 
nips; while the lUjhter so/Vs are 
found to he better suited for 
barley, which is the most im- 
portant produce of our county.’ 

‘‘ ‘Look over the paling,' I 
said, ‘into the farm-yard ue 
airc now passing, what a number 
of Kirkc^s there are!’ 

“‘Yes, sir; that rcininlls me 
of something. Now «1 hav<* 
sjioken of fli« vegetables, 1 
might as well tell }e of the am- 
maht found in our county. AVe 
are rather celebrated lor turkeys 
here. The Norfolk turkeys 
are of good sine, and very good 
flavour. S/iiiie of the farmers 
make more inniiey by them than 
by anything else on the farms. 
In the aunimii, after the barley- 
harvest, c turn them out in 
the barl' >' field, to go gleaning 
amongst the stubs; we keep 
on a- lev ding ’em w ith jdenty o’ 
barley intil about aweek before 
Christmas. Then they are sent 


lip to the London market; and 
if^ about that time, you go to 
any of the railway* stations, or 
to Pickford’s. or to the waggon 
and coach ojlKes, you will sec 
aU these places, completely 
loaded with turkeys. Indeed, 
some years ago, when there 
were? ijo Mililays, the Aitage- 
/•oaches used to be so lo/ided 
that many travellers could not 
find places. 

‘‘ ‘ 6rrt///c, sir, used to he very 
plentiful here ; the numbers of 
iiares, jiartridges, and jieasants, 
were a ^ryat grievance to the 
fanners. ’J'here are not noiv so 
many^is there used to be. We 
iia\e gi*eat numbers of rabbits 
also; they live in the sandy 
soils, where they make large 
‘warrens.’ And then, again, 
besi(Vsthe cows on the marshes, 
i\e have ]denty of shnep; they 
do not thrive on the damp soil 
of the marshes, beeaiise tlioy 
are liable'* to catch the rot — 
whieh I suppose }f>u know; 
we kee]» them on the light dry 
soils. Our shec]) wen* oiiee 
note/i'Tor being great tresjiassers 
— naiulering away' from their 
projjcr grounds ; they don’t 
iniinl the fences a bit, but jump 
over them. 

‘* ‘The N orfolkp/V/.s’ are a small 
ami white breed, differing from 
the gi’cat Suffolk iiogs ’ 

‘“Here is another vathedrul,' 
I said ; ‘ 1 supjiose that this is 
Norwich.’ ^ 

“‘Yes, sir; that is Nonvich 
eathcdr:d: look at its spire! 
The wcather-eoek on the top of 
thatapirc is 313 feet from the 
ground.’ 

“‘1 can sec several towers 
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mul spires,* I said. ‘You seem 
to have many churches.* 
‘“TJicre are a preat many, 
sir— between thirty and forty 
altogether; I never counted 
them. I think tliyre arc thirty- 
six. TJiercuire more churctms 
in Noi*wich Than in any other 
city of England, cxee])t London.^ 
I said, ‘has great 
numl)cr of chiirehcs — it has 
twenty-eight. But what church 
is that with such Jmiidsonic 
windo\fs? it seems more por- 
])en(licular and lofty than any 
of the others.* "t: 

“‘Tliat, sir, is Peter's 
Mnnvroftj it is always a con- 
spicuous object;* — but ^ist at 
this moment, we entered th*» 
])rinci[)al streets, and soon after 
my farmer friend bade me 
‘good-bye.* 

“ I only stopped in No/wich 
one day,* but in that time 1 
learned several i)articulars, 
which T will relate to you. 

“Norwich is tirst ^uelItioued 
in the history of England about 
the time wlien the Danes 
invaded juir island. There is 
now a \ illage, about thred ‘miles 
south of Norwich, called Cuis- 
tor, and it ap])ears that as this 
place decayed, Norwich rose in 
im])ortancc; there is an old re- 
cord which says 

“Castor was a city when Norwich 
was none, 

And Norwich was built of Caj-tor 
stone.’ 

1 

“ It npjiears that Norwich was 
much injured by tlie Danes, 
but that in the time of Edward 
the Confessor it became if flou- 
rishing town. Even then, it 
hud twenty* flve churches. 
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“Its importance, howevei was ' 
much increased in the reign t>f , 
King Heniyl. You may re- 
member how Ilcnrv, in order 
to strengthen his unjust claim 
to the crown, granted charters 1 
/ to many of the Enfrlisli towns, I 
Nonvieii was one to which 
I gi-eat privileges were gi*anted, 
<tnd soon after a number of 
petiplc from Flanders settled 
here, aiuDntnnluced the, manu- 
ifacture of ivorsted, w'liich in- 
creased the riches of the city. 

“In the wars between the 
barons and King flohn, and 
ill the wars betw een the barons 
and King rjenry 111. — which 
you have read of in your His- 
tory lessons — the tow n was 
much injured again. At that 
time, the walls of the city w’crc 
strongly embattled, having 
twelve gates and forty tow^ers; 
so that, as in the ease of Car- 
li.sle, its fortifl cations were 
rather a cause of injury, than 
a protection. 

“In the reign of Eilwanl TIL 
more Eleininf/s (the, p(*ople from 
Flanfiers) settled here, still 
carrvinpt on tlie worsted imiim- 
facture. • 

“The gi’eatcst cau.se of ]n*o.s- 
])erity to the city happened in 
the reign of Queen Eli/abeth. 

! Flanders was then one of the 
provinces of Spain; and Fhilij), 
the King of Spain, dt'termined 
that his jicople who were of 
the Protestant faith should 
become. Catholics, ami .‘^^ent the 
celebrated general, the Duke 
of Alva, to coinjicl them to <lo 
so. Tn order to make tlum 
faithful servants of oiir Lonl } 
Jesus, this cruel duke filled 
every prison with the noblc«:t 
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iamilies, beheaded niaDy of 
the best nobles -with violent and 
bloodthirsty cruelty, and hor- 
ribly iriassiiered the people, to 
the number of eif^hteen thou- 
sand ; so that they were oblifretl 
to ilec for their lives in till 
directions. Of those who aiTived 
ill Knj^land, four thousand 
settled at Norwich, and intro* 
ducetl the homhazine manufac- 
ture. This w'as the f^reat source 
of riches to the people of thc^ 
city. When you read the 
account of the silk-trojihy in 
the Oreat Kxhibiiicni, and ofi 
the silk manufacture, you will 
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find that this is not the first 
time that England’s manufac- 
tures have been inijiroved, and 
England’s riches increased, on 
account of her hospitality to 
persecuted I^witestants. 

II After this account, yon will 
not be surprised ’•when I tell 
you that the princijial manu- 
facthres »f S^u'wich ire in 
worstetl — such as shawls, bom- 
bazines, crape, and tliffcrent 
kinds of stuffs. Yon shall hear 
more of this city in rhy next 
K tier. 

f Your faithful friend, 

;*Henuv Young.” 


• 

f^OSCi OF THE WlNl).*^. 

Have ye heard tlio west wind singing, %horo the summer trees arc 
springing, 

Have yc counted o'er the many tunes it knows ? 

For the wido-winged spirit rangeth, and its ballad metre changeth, 

'*As it goes. 

A plaintive wail it mnketh when the willow’s tress it shaketh, 

Like new-born infant signing in its sloop ; 

And the brunches, low tt|^l slender, bead list the stniiii so tender, 

, Till they weep. 

Another tale ’tis telling, ^^llere the clustered elm is swelling 
With dnneing joy, tliut seems to InugJi outnglit ; 

And the Icuvcs, ail bright and cluppiiig, sound like human fingers 
snapping 

Witli delight. 

Tlie fitful kiv-note shifletli where the licavy oak uplifteth 
A (liadeoi of acorns broad and higJi ; 

And it ehaants with niullled roaring, like an eagle's wing"* in soaring 

To the sky. 

Now th ’ <»rceze is freshly wending, where the gloomy yew is bending, 
To shade green graves ami ennopy the ftwl ; 

And it gives a mournful wliistlo that remi^deth of the missal 

And the cowl. 
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Another Iny it giveth where the spiral poplar livcth, j 

Above the eresses* lily, flag, and rash ; 

And it sings with hissing treble like the foam npon the pcbblo 
s In its gush. 

A varied theme it flt^s where the glossy date-leaf il utters, 

A loud andjightsome chant it^ieldeth there ; 

And the quiet, "listoning dreamer may believe that many a sf reamer 

Flaps the air. 

• • ► ^ ' A ! 

It is sad and dreai^ hearing where the giant pine is rearing I 

A lonely head, like hearse-plume waved abuu^, ! 

And it lurketh melancholy, where thp thick and sombre hoHy 
* Bristles out. 

It murmiirH soft and mellow ’mid ttie light laburnums yellow. 

As lover’s ditty chimed by rippling plunh, 

And deeper is its tidin<f, ali it hurries, swiftly gliding, 

Through the ash. 

A roundelay of pleasure does it he?p in merry measure, 

AVhile rustling in the rich leaves of the beoeh, 

As though a band of fairies were engaged in Mab’s vagaries, ; 

Out of reach. 

« 

Oh ! a bard of many breathings is the wind in sylvan wreathings. 

O’er mountain tops and through the woodlnml groves. 

Now tififig and now dr^unining — now Jiowling and now Iiumming, 

As it roves. 

Oh ! are not human bosoms like these lliin|rs of loaves and bloasoins, 
Where hallow’d whispers come to cheervmd rouse ? 

Is there no mystic stirring ifl our henyts, likogA^eet wind whirring 

In thobouglis.’ 

Though that wind a strange tongue wnketh in every heart it makclh. 

And the maple tree responds not ns the larch, 

Yet harmony is playing round nil the green arms swaying 

’Ncnlli heaven's arch. 

! 

Oh ! wlint can be the {caching of these forest voices preaching ? j 

’Tis that a brother’s creed, though not as mine, j 

May blend about God’s altar, and help to fill the psalter ; 

4 That’s divine. 

ELIZA COOK. I 
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K)BEIQII TRAVEIXEB. 

MALTA. 

‘•My dear Children, — 

“Toclcscri])c my voyajje from 
Gibraltar to Malta woubl really 
take up too much Hpacc. You 
may remember that our Hteamcr 
was only a river-steHiiier, iw- 
tended to ply on the Nile ; and 
not at nil titted for j,he stonny 
Mediterranean. W c were drh erj 
alongside the African shoreH, 
and itad to put in at two places. 
In one part there were manyi 
savaffc - 1< joking Moors, who 
looked at us with a very long- 
ing eye, 1 thought : au<l I coidd 
not help feeling that they would 
have roljhe<l O') if they had 
dared. To describe to you the 
eftbrts which our captain made 
to get out, — in whicli iiiy fellow- 
])asseiigers and myself were 
obliged to hcl]), wtirkiug like 
cominou sailors; and then to 
«lescril )0 to you how the captain 
was afraid that his steamer 
would he lo.st, and that the 
storm ^\ould • hryak liei^ljack;' 
and to tell \'ou how miny times 
-we put hack* again to sIhjiv, 
^^ouid occupy 1 *. great many 
lines of my' letter. 1 '•lujuld 
oulv ijrove- to you uhat you 
may read in any geography 
ho<Ik, that the jMEiu rKnuANUAN 
is noUd ft)i if s sudden and viuIciU 
storms, 

•‘If \*»u will get your ina]>, 
you may that at the south 
(jf Sicily are two islands, called 
Malta .: :d O’oeo, uhLch, as they 
jire ef'h tics of llritaiu, are, im- 
])ort;i:.' places, i will descrihe 
them. 

“ ' Ve arrived at Gozo on the 


evening of the third day. Cer- 
tainly, I was not struck with 
the appearance of these islands, 
— they seemed to be only huge 
flat rocks, and not much higher 
tliaii the sea. 'fho do not 
contain any ti-ees* of largo size, 
and in some ])arts there is 
seafeely any Vegetation* at all. 
Malta is about 38 miles from 
Sicily; it is 171 miles long, and 
41 miles broad. My inmression 
of these islands impro\^d when 
we sailed round toward the 
' south-east. 1 found that Malta 
must be .a very strong jjljiee, 
for it is (lefcnde<l on all sides 
by most stupendous fortifi- 
, cations. I'licy arc said to he 
impregnahU — that is, no one 
can overcome them. 

“On entering the port of 
Mal|a, T found the scene to he. 
one of the most staking and 
beautiful that could he imagined. 
The harbour for the shi]j8 is 
surrounded with thick stone 
bastions ; and, rising above 
them, arc seen the towers (»f 
numerous ehurehe.s idl built 
of white stone. On one side 
of the harbour stood the ma- 
jC'-l'C city of Valetia; and on 
llie. <*ther side, were three other 
towns, w'liieh, togetlier, foriit^d 
a gi-cat city. Valetta has 
28.000 inhabitants, and the 
three cities on tne other side 
have 20,000. The pcojjle of 
eaeli place eommiiuieate with 
one another every l^onrhy row- 
boats, which are eontinaally 
^lasHUg and rcjjassiug, — thus 
giving life and activity to tlie 
scene. 

“ I did not remain in either 
of these i)laee.s, but w’cut to the 
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ancient capitul, Citta Veccliia, 
or tlic old city, as it is com- 
monly culled, 'which is situated 
on rising p-o»nd about six miles 
from Valctta. Here is a truly 
splendid cuthcdml^ and in the 
.suburb arc ij^any iincieiit coi*- 
vents and iitonastcrics. Tlic 
parish churches of the .siirroiind- 
iupf vitlajjes are* rioiily^ orna- 
mented, and are as lar^re and 
ma^uili<‘eut as many of the 
cathedrals of the cities on the 
Coutinelit. The Maltese are 
zealous ratholics, and delight 
in showin;' by their chimjie.s^ 
their atlachment to thejr rcli- 
jLfion. 

“Altliou;rh these two i.'jands 
have- a barren ap])earauce, tlicvt 
ha\e, by care and cultiAutioii, 
be(‘n made fruitful in a siirpris- 
injf de^^ree. The Maltese must 
have been very indnstrir)iis; 
they have carefully collected 
the rich earth from the valleys 
and ]>laced it in layers on the 
dry broken up rock. Vhe .soil is 
seldom more than ei;rhleeii 


inches deep, and yet it yields j 
the finest of fruit. The oraii;'e.s | 
of Malta arc superior to all 
others, while there are meloiLs, 
lijjs, II nd ;?rapcs, in ubundaiu'c. 
I’lierc is no nieailow land, but 
]>lenty of wheal and barley. It i 
was suiijiosed, at one time, that i 
the earth of Malta was broiifjht ; 
k'lither from Sicily in ships, but | 
J believe that this has been 
found to bp an error. 

« “ The hist! iry of Malta is vciy 
interest inu, it is .said to liave 
been a colony of the /Viccn/c/an.ii; 

•»it afterwards belonjred to the 
GreelcSf then to the (\trthagini- 
ans^ then to the Homans, then 
to the Vundah and Uotlis, next 
to the Arabs, then to the island 
of Skily, llion to the Emperor 
Charles V,, afterwards to the 
Freneh, and now’ to the English, 
to whom it 'was surrendered by 
the h'rench in the year 1800 . 

So much h>v Malta ! (lood- 
byc ! 

‘‘Your affectionate friend, 

‘‘ Uncle lire hard.” 


THE MISER AND THE MOUSE. 

PROM THE GREEK. ANTUOLUGY. 

A MISER, traversing his lionsc, 

Esjiied, unusual tlicre, a mouse. 

And thus his uninvited guest, 

Briskly inquisitive, addressed : 

Tell me, my dear, to what cause is it 
T owe this unexpected visit V* 

Tlic mouse her host ooliquely eyed, 

And, smiling, pleasantly replied : 

“ Fear not, jfood fellow', for your lu)ard ! 

I come to loage, and not to board /’* 

COWPER. 
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MOUNTAINS. 

THE APENNINES. 

P. T)o you reincinher the 
«li visions of tlic Alps ^^llioll 
were mentioned in the last Thy- 
sieal Geo^raidiy lesson? 

W. I do, ))a])a. riease let 
me repeat them : — Tlie Manlime^ 
Alps, the Coltiun Al]).s, the 
Graian Alps, the Pennine Alp.s. 
the Helvetian Alps, tlAi Rhetian 
Alps, the Noric Al])s, the Carnic 
and the Julian Aljis. 

P. You Avill not loam much 
hy simply roinemherin;; the 
name^ of these phiocs. I wonhl 
iid\i.se you, onec more, to trace 
on the map the hej(inninj^ and 
ending of the di\isions. You 
will thus know somctliin^r more 
hy which to remcniher them. 

Ion. Yos, i>apa, wc shall know 
their position. I can remember 
now the position of the lirst 
division. The Maritime Alps 
extend from Monte Viso to the 
A])ennines. 

P. True. And these Ajicn- 
nines we will talk of to-day. 
On the map of Europe you may 
sec a lon ;4 ])enii^sula, neilrh the 
shape of a hoot, which is calie<l 
Italy. The Apennines, which 
heyin at the end of the Maritime 
Alps, run throu;>;h the mUldlc 
of Italy, forminji; its main rib, as 
it were. They are continued 
until they roach the Mediter- 
ranean Sea- - a <listance little 
short of 800 miles. 

Like rh<‘, Alps, the Apennines 
have been arranged in several 
division-'. I w’ill ^jive you the 
names o these divisions, and 
you ma> discover them on the 
map. 


1. The J.itfurian Apennines, 
w'hich encircle the Gulf of 
Genoa; they extend from the 
Maritime Alps to Monte Gisa. 

2. The JBtniscan Apennines, 
w^ich extend from the fonner 
division to Monte Cternaro. 

3. The Roman Aiiennines, 
running; nenry through the 
centre fif tlie ])eninsula, from i 
Monte Oornaro to Monte Ve- 
lino: and 

• 4. The AWpohVau Ai)C«nincs, 
the remaining: jiart of the range 
yetending from Monte Velino 
to the Mediterranean Sea. 

Thorcsird not manyim]>ortant 
particulars concerning the struc- 
ture, ol the external aiiiiearaiu’c 

tliese mountains; the rivers 
from the Aiiennines are rather 
small and uiiimpiu’tant. Eew’ 
of the mountains are above the 
snow-line of that climate, which 
fact will, if yon think, help you 
to account for the smallness of 
the rivers, n 

Perhaps the most striking 
dilfercnce betw'ccn this range 
and tho.se before mentioned is 
seen ij\thcir shape. While the 
Pyrenees arc known by their 
sharp peaks, and the Aljis hy j 
still sharper needles; the Apen- 
nines arc smooth, rounded, and t 
wavy ill shtipc — no hare rocks ! 
arc seen except in the highest j 
parts. 1 told you that they are i 
not high mountains ; the highest I 
is Mount (*omo, in the, Komaii I 
Apennines. This is 9,521 feet | 
high, being only tw'O Ahirds the j 
height of Mont Blanc; while, i 
like the others, it is low'cr than - 
the snow-line. j 

If you will look for the j 
southern extremity of the Liy^ I 
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unan Apenmnesy you will find a I 
art which is celebrated for its 
eautiful marble. This is the 
most imporlant produce of the 
Apennines; the marble quarries 
of Carrara being, perhaps, the 
most celebrated fti the world. 
To all partN of the world the 
Carrara marble is exported ; and 
is uscjfi for archilectYrc anfl for 
the finest sculpture. * 

Near the middle of Italy is a 
larfte region of the Apennines, 
whicli *1108 been devastated liy 
internal fires. In nearly ail 
parts of the district, the actio# 
of these fires has ceased.* No 
one remembers anything about 
them, and there is noting in 
any history-book to tells us tlit^; 
fire was ever seen there. We 
only know that there w'as fire 
by its effects. The district seems 
almost covered with substances 
that have been thrown out in 
the state of ashes or cinders. 
Sometimes, instead of being 
thus loose, the matA*r is agglu- 
tinated together, and is called 
by the Italians tufa. At the 
tops of one or two of the moun- 


tains there arc the cup-shaped 
hollows, ('.ailed craters^ whieli 
arc found in volcanoes; s(mie, 
of these craters are now filled 
with water, and form lakes. 
Again, about tsro miles from 
the gates of Home, by the side 
of the road called the Appian 
way, there are quarries, which 
f;mpply the paving st(me for the 
city ; and in these (piarries the 
lava is found sixty feet thick. 

: The seven hills on wh»eh Koine 
stands are also said to be formed 
of this material. So, if we 
could only imagine this district 
of the Apennines before Koine 
was built, or before men lived 
in this world, we should sec 
some ala lining scenes of flame 
and smoke. 

On reaching a part of the 
district whicli is near N^aples, 
you would, howeier, find a 
mountain where tlie. fire from 
beneath may still be seen in 
operation. It is situated at the 
south-east t»f Najiles, near the 
sea, and is called Ivvw/'/W Its 
deseri]»tion ive will reserve for 
our Bcxt lesson. 


THE BIHD in a CACIE. 

Orr ! who would keep a little bird i-on lined 
When cowslip bells arc nodding in tlie wmil. 

When every hedge as with ‘^good-inorrow ” inigs. 
And, heard from wood to wood, the bl.ukMrd sings? 
Oil I who would keep a liti.o bird eonlincd 
In his (fold wSy prison ? — Let him lly, 

V And hear him sing, “ How sweet is Iihcrty !’* 

' W. L. BOWLES. 
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LOOK ILVCK ! 

L. Til at hoy learned two 
things hy looking back : hc^ 
learned wh.nt he had been <loing 
all hi.s life — and he learned that 
the things which he thought 
hard, were really easjf. 

Ion. Yes, that was because 
he looked at them in a diflcrent 
<lircction. 

I l\ True. Let ns finish the 
, tale. 

About three weeks after the 
time last mentioned, 'I'om Play- 
well, sat in the selioolroom 
again, hut this time, Tom Avas 
not “ kept.” It was not the twi- 
light time then. It was a fnic 
Wednesday afternoon, when llie 
other l)ovs Avere at play, and 
nothing Avas moving in the de- 
seited room, except the dust 
Avhich danced in the rays of tlie 
bright snn-liglit. and tlie kjne- 
hottlc flies, Avhieli buzzt^l ami 
humped again.st the glass. 

T'om Avas hohhifj bach once 
more — but Iioav ditit rcntly! 

“ I’ve s:iid all thal pQvfr'tlkjV'* he 
1 bought, as he drew his finger 
aeross ten ])ages <»f his Latin 
grainmar *, and “ih e covered my 
liook AAitii hn^wn iiaper, nml 
IniA'c kojit the iicav leaves clean, 
and have riihhed the old ones 
Avith hrmd Hesi«l(‘s that — I 
shall sot'i! '-cnoAV all my old 
lesson hy I*, art, ami then — ?” 

Then," 'I'om stopped to think 
AA'hat he <^\onld do. I lis turning 
over the old leaves had made 


him begin to* turn pver a ncAV 
one. “ Well, noAv*thnt I thini 
about it,” he continued, “I don’t 
see At'hv lishdnldn’t gaih the 
head pilze, after nil ! The other 
l>oys tell me, aa'Iicu avc arc at i 
j>lay, that 1 can do Avhatcver I 
like when 1 try — and si^I can, 
CA'en Avhen J am at sciiool. 
4t least, I have done a great | 
deal *this last three Avccks in 
CA'crv chiss.^’ 

Avas aide noio to gain 
sf^metbing more hy looking 
I l»ack — lie gained cnconrnqoment. 

I lie had jnst found ont that the 
longer ho lived, the more he 
j Innl to, look hack upon: and he 
, tried hard that it shoidd he a 
I life that he Avonld like to look 
1 upon.” 

I Ton. So liV Avonld he making 
more to (*neonrage liimself. Did 
he gain the prize, ])a])a? 

}\ At the end of the next 
lialf-ye.ti’ lie did. Some of the 
hoys w"re much more advanced 
than Tom; so that lie had to 
Avork hard to do it. Th(*v often 
missed him in the ]daygroiind, 
am! Avheii they had found out 
Avhy liCAA’asaliseiit, they laughed 
at him. Kvery one .-aid he Avns 
the liend hoy in the ]daygroiind, 
and could m»t be the head hoy 
of tho school. But 'Pom took 
heart; and AvlieiiCATi** Ikj felt 
afraid, he began to look hack, 
for stilt Avhen ho saw Avhat he 
had dove, he felt encouraged. 

I need not give you the his- 
torv of his gaining" the prize — 
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]ior tell you liow pleased his 
mother whs. He gave her very 
great joy indeed. In eoui’se of 
time, Tom lod’t school. He then 
found that he had gained more 
, than the mere j^rizes, or mere 
j learning; he hue! gained tjjie 
j habit of ho^ty hack. And with 
j it, he had gained another habit, 

! that df trying to iivctthe liA' he 
, could like to look ha civ upon. 

Do you know wliat we call this 
j habit of looking hack? 

I L. T* 111 ink 1 have heard a 
word which is n.sed for it — but, 
I have forgotten it. i 

P. It is a Jjatin word — fetro- 
spertioji. You may* rehiember 
the name or not. h.n you nlease. 
I would rather like >oiftor(j7 
member the ulaa. The habit 
of “retrospection” avhs useful 
to Tom Playwell all his life. 
When he was a man he b^*camc 
a great merchant, ami he jirae- 
tised retrospection for another 
, purpose. If he found any ditii- 
j culty in uhieh he dM not know 
, what to do, he would look hack 
, on his lile to see >Nhat he Inul 
i ilone before; ami, if he could 
' not learn anything fro*:i what 
he had done himself, he learned 
what others had done; thus he 
looked back for something else, 
— the kiiou’ledge w'c call expci'i- 
ence. 

L. And 'when he wanted cii- 
couragOTnent he might not only 
gain it from thinking of his own 
deeds, he could read in histon/ 
of the great deeds of others:, 
that wouRl give hii|j courage! 

P. So he did, no doubt. Thus, 
hythis “retrospection,” he had, 
in the ^rst Instance, , taken 
warning, then encourngvMcnt, and 
then ^penance. But in time, 
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he Icanicd more. As he be- 
came an older man, he liad a 
longer life to look back upon. 
And once, when he >vas look- 
ing back on all the good, and 
all the happiness he had gained, 
there came a stronger feeling, — 
he felt great thankfulness to 
God, who had blessed him with 
^iich mcreiea. What a jdca- 
sant and lieautifiil feeling that 
Avas! His “ictros])ection” had 
brought him “ gratitude.” 

‘ W. So that he gamed four 
things. 1 will say them, itK- 
TUOSPECTiox gives ivarning — en- 
couragement — experience — and 
gratitude. 

L. But you have forgotten 
something, Willie. Paj>a said, 
if you remeirdau*, that when 
Tom looked back, he found 
that the lessons which had 
seemed hard, were really easy. 
He changed his judgment, you 
sec. 

/on. Y'es; when you have 
looked forward to anything, ; 
and then look back upon it, it j 
often aj)pears very dilFercnt — 
vm/jf The back of our house is 
not nearly so fine ns the front. 
But wnat are we to say that 
Tom gained wnen he changed 
his o})inion on his lessons? 

P. lie then made a better 
judgment than he had made 
before. His power of judging j 
Avas improved. * I 

W. J understand, papa. So 
we will say, fifthly, JiETitosrEC- 
TXON gives “ judgment.'' 

P. True. Now I will makj 
the lesson for you. I 

You will gain a good habit, 
dear children, if you will prac- 
tice looking back. 


« — 
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“ Kemember, that as long as 
yon live you are making some- 
thing to look back upon. You 
may Icani retrospection when 
it is too late. I once knew a 
young mail who was not so kind 
to his mother as 'roiu Playwell 
was. lie had not done his 
duty to her properly while she 
lived; and when she died, his, 
memoiy would remember the 
])ast. lie could not shut up 
his inemorj’, and hfe active, 
troubled conscience would use | 
it to look hack, Tlien, ]H>or j 
man, I heard him say, “ Ilow j 
I wish that my dear mother . 
could be alive now, that I might 
be kind to her!” He liad made 
ail unpleasant lii'e to look u])on ; 
he did not look hack until it 
Avas too late. 

“1 have read, too, of a certain 
ri<*h man, ivho did not lo<ik 
back until he rcachc<l the other i 


world, — then he was too late! ■ 
Let us think of that fact, dear j 
children ! — there is a time be- ; 
yond the grave, ^uhen your j 
memory will not be shut up. j 
It will look b^ck, then. You 
arf young, and your life i •> before I 
you. Stop noAv, ail'd ask your- , 
self, “ "What sort of a life will | 
it bc,«whep,I Icvk hack ?” * 

AsU God to help you, that 
you may make it a ]deasant , 
life, — one that Avill make you ' 
‘feel firatituilc. Then, wlNiii you j 
reach heaven, you Avill sing | 
yith the great poet Avho looked | 
back>-~ ! 

“When nil thy mercies, 0 my ' 
^lod, j 

^ MJ' rising soul surveys, 
Transported with tl»o view, I’m 
lust I 

III wonder, loA'C, and praise !” | 

[ It’s a (jood thing to look • 

1 BACK.’’ • ' 


» ! 

THE BIUD CAUGHT AT SEA. j 

r HETTY little fcntliercd fellow. 

Why 80 fa? from home dost rove ? 

What iiiisCbrtuno brought idee hitlicr 
> Eroin the green, ernbovrering grove ? 

Let tliy throbbing heart he still ; 

Here secure from danger rest thee ; 

No ono here shall use thee ill, 

Hero no cruel buy niulcst Ihcc. 

! 

Barlcy-corus and crumbs of bread, 

Crystal water, too, sliall cheer tlicc; 

On soft sails recline tliy head, 

Sleep, and fear no danger near thee : 

And when kindly wimls shall speed us 

To the land wo ivisli to sec, j 

Then, sweet captive, thou slialt leave us, — j 

Then amidst the gi'oves T)c free. 

A. UILL. 
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MAMMALS. 

ORDER 6. WHALE-LIKE 
ANIMALS. 

M. To-diiy I purpose tticii- 
tioiiiiiff the differort S 2 >c*(*it\s of 
Whules. and tlio other aniimfis 
of the Whale trihe. 

L. |5ut, maniHja, liefore<,you 
do so, will yon tell'*ns.)nc or 
two anecdotes of the Wliale 
Fislierv' — for aninseineiit. ? 

M. Very well. Yon may rc- 
inemher that, last week, T told 
}on «»f the little animals lihe 
tlic jelly tish, A\hich fornicthe*^ 
food of the whale. Since then. 

T ha\e hcen reading; an account 
of these animals, whicK will, 

I think, interest yon; — • 

“To grivc sonic idea of the 
mnnhers of these creatures, 51 r. 
Scorcnby cnleuhited that two 
squaro miles Mould contain 
2:3,888,00h,0<)(),()0(),0(l0. These 
creatures, many of which are \isi- 
hle only throujrh the niierosco])e, 
do not nil directly servl! as food for 
the M’hale, hut they feed myriads 
of the smaller fishes upon which 
the whale does live.’’ 

IJesides the daiiircrs fd* the 
whale fishery which f men- 
tioned last week, accidents 
often hajipen from the attack 
of the whale. Sometimes, when 
l>ni*sned, the animal npsets the 
boat, or breaks it w ith a violent 
blow' of his tail, 'W^iich is his 
prinei))al weapon of dcfenec. 
In the inslanee whieh yon saw' in 
the ])ietnre (]»ajj;e 2.5), the boat 
was npsct%Ti a different man- 
ner. I will read you the story 

“ Captain Lyons, of Leith,* while 
proseciitint?' the whale tishe/y on 
the Labrador const, in tl.e, season 
of 1802, discovered a large whale 


at a short distance from the ship, 
li'our hoate were sent in pursuit, 
and two of them succeeded in ap- 
proaching it so closely together, 
that two harpoons were struck 
fit the same moment. The whale 
descended a few fathoms in the 
direction of anotlier of the boats, 
whieh was on the advance, rose 
fftcidentnlly beneath it, struck it 
W’itli its head, and threw the boat, 
men, and apparatus, about fifteen 
feet into the air. It was inverted 
*by tlie stroke, anil fell into Ihe 
\vaterwitli its keel npward.s. All 
1 the men were picked up alive by 
the fourth boat, except ope, wlio, 

1 having got entangled in the boat, 
fi‘11 beneath it and was unfortu- 
nately drowned.^' 

Ill tlie book from which I 
bavo taken this extract, there 
is an ueeoinit of the amazing 
length of line sometimes <if- 
laelieil to the end of the har- 
liooiis. It also states that, the 
lino often breaks, and tbatgrcjit 
(piantitics of it arc thus lost. 
One w’lmle caused a loss of 
.31,200 yards of line, or about 
eigbl 4 'cn English miles. Jt 
darted ^ulong for an immonso 
distance witli t|ie swiftness of 
light, having three great har- 
poons in its bod\, to each of 
which a long line and a boat 
was attached. The line of two 
boats was “run out,” while the 
third boat was sunk, and drag- 
ged after it under water. 

1 will now' give you a short 
account of the different tribes 
of whale-like animals. 

The whale of whieh we ha\e 
beCMi talking is called the 
Whnhhone Whah-^it is distin- 
guished from the other whales 
by its enormous head, by its 
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want of teeth, and its supply of 
whalebone in their place. The 
largest of the whalebone whales, 
the Rorqual^ is not often chased, 
as the blubber it yields is less 
than that of the smaller whales, 
while its whalebone is not of 
so good a tpiality. 

i'hc second kind of WTiales 
arc the Cachalots^ or Sperma^^ 
ccti Whales. The Spermaceti 
Whale is distinguished from the 
others — 

1st, By it.s enormous head, 
which is larger than that of the 
Whalelv^nc Whale, being gene- 
rally half the whole length of 
the animal ; 

2ndly, its having teeth in 
its lower jaw ; 

.‘Irdly, liy the hard sub.stanee 
it contains, called Spermaceti ; 
and. 

4thly, By its place — being 
more abundant in the seas 
around the South Pole than in 
any other jiart. 

'riic Spermaceti Wlialcs swim 
with vf'rv great rapidity, and 
.show' the greate.st violence and 


fury w’hen attacked. With a 
single blow of its tail, the Sper- 
maceti Whale will .sometimes 
dash to pieces thc'^ strongest of 
the whaling-boaits, and one was 
know'll, whew Snraged, to stove 
iif a large ship by a blow from 
its immense head. 

The head of the Spcnpaccti 
Whule^is "thus large, not be- 
cause of the size of its brain, 
but because of the large hollow 
which holds the Sper^naccti. 
This cavity is situated in the 
upper i)art of the head, on the 
'fight side of the nose. The 
substance it contains i.s, w'hile 
the animal has life, an oily 
fluid, Quit after death it dries, 
lAid forms a granulous yellowdsh 
substance : this is the Spermaceti 

tv. IIow much spermaceti do 
the sailors get out of one whale ? 

J\ ‘A good-sir^ w'hale often 
yields us much as a ton, which 
will fill more than ten liarrels. 

The tceti; of this whale are 
found only in the lower jaw* 
there arc twenty-seven on each 


side. 



! 


I have drawn a jaw for you, 

that you may see how the teeth 

arc arranged ; but should you 


go to the Great Exhibition, you 
may there see a real speci- 
men. 



The third tribe are smaller animal^ — such as the Dolphin, 
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and the Porpoise. Few of the So, instead of saying “ Porc- 
dolpliin tribe arc more than 20 poisson,” which means “ pig- 
fect long, >^iile the size of the lish,” we call it “ Por-poise.” 
common dmphin is from 6 to 8 There arc other animals in 
or 10 feet. Tjje dolphin and this order, which would require 
porpoise arc much alike — ^thc a long time to describe — such 
muzzle of tfic })orpoisc is rather as the Mound-headed Porpoise, 
larger than the dolphin’s, and or Caaing Whale ; the White 
it i8«a rather sjiiajler animal, Whale;i\\Q Bottle-headed Whale; 
the length being sometimes only and the Narwhal, ov Sea Uni- 
4 feet. Jloth of these animals co^ti. TJiiu is a remarkable 
have teeth. The ])or]Doise bears animal, nvith a single tooth, 
some lesemblancc to a pig, and* generally two yards in length; 
derives its name from the French and sometimes being even 9 or 
words pore, pig, andpoisson, tis|^- 10 feet long. 



\ You may now write your parts %o Jit it for living in the 

j “ lesson” on the Whale-like water — we Jinh, dterefore, that it 

I Animals. has a large reservoir for contain- 

I IjCssonY^. MAMMALS, ing pure red blood, and valves to 

} , Order 6. Whale-like cover its ears and nostrils, so as 

I Animals. to keep out die watei\ Some 

[ (CWttcqfj.) whales have a peculiar apparatus 

1. The Animals of diis Order in their jaws, resembling a sieve, 

^ are really carnivorous, and by which the water admitted into 
i might properly he placed in die the mouth is strained off", and 
\ fifth ordu', but for their dijfereiiz' afterwards spouted up' dirovgh 
f mode of life—for^ they live in me nostrils. 

; the Wider Ukejish. . 3. The whale is the largest of 

1 2. Buf, as the whale is a all animals ; there are diree tribes 

Mammal, and not afish-Mweudi- in this order — the Whalebone 
ing with lungs insteadyf gills, Whales, the Spermaceti Whales, 
it must have peculiarities ir its and the Dolphin tribe. 
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THE PLANTAGENET the “Mad PnrUnmcnt.” It was ; 

KINGS. resolved that, tor the sake ot 

j ' protecting: the pe(?l[Dle from the • 

j HENKY III. kinp, their authority should 

I P. Do you remember why continue dupwg tlie remainder 

I the barons wished to govern of his life, and duryig the life of , 
instead of King Henry? his son Prince Edward. I 

W. Because he had govciTied >J^ow', if they had wished to 
‘ so badly. You said last w'eel^ gowrq o»ly fluring the’* king’s 
papji, that he was unjust and life, they would have done well, ' 
made taxes w'ithout ^he consent but to wisli to put down the ^ 

; of the parliament. ,, young Prince Edward was un- 

: P. And, by doing so, he vio- just. The weak-miud(5d king 

■ lated theMAGNACiiARTA, which submitted to their proposal con- 
! they h^ been at so much pains '■►cerning himself, but the eharac- 
j to establish. The barons and ter of the young prince was very 
the people had now tasted li- different iVorn his father’s — he 
berty, and were determined not w^asfl^tennined and courageous, 
to lose it. So. as 1 told you Land he would submit to no j 
before, this bad conduct of the such thing. lie therefore took 
j king had a good effect; for when arms against the barons, and 
I the people saw him striving to a, dreadful civil war followed. | 

j take their liberties from them. It wded in a great battle, t 

j they made greater efforts to fought at Lewes in Sussex 
' keep them. (near Brighton). Here, more 

! So we find, that when the ba- than 5,000 Englishmen were 

! rons had told Henry that he was killed, ai?d the old king and 
unfit to govern, he was forced the prince were taken pri- 
i to grant them permission to soners. 

f draw up a wco; of gj\eni- Even this battle had some 
j ment. They begun tljjtfir u ork in fluehcc on the fortunes of the 
i ofrcformationknmediately, and English nation. This resistance 
I proceeded in it with such to the barons only made them 

! earnestness that they were more determined to secure their 

' called the Mad Parliament, privileges, aiidthe Magna Char- ' 

I They dismissed all the old offi- ta; and, iii order to gain the | 

I cers of the state, and declared power to do so, tliey found that I 

, that a “cfjinmittee of govern- they must take, care of the ' 

ment” should be appointed, people’s interests as well as 
consisting of twenty-four barons, their own. The mea.surc8 I 
twelve to be appointed by the which they had recourse to for 
king, and twelve by the barons this puqmse led them to fonn ! 
themse]^es. At the head of a new description of parlia- 
this rr>Tuiuittee was placed the inent, which was the beginning 
great Simon de Montford, the of the present House of Com- 
Earl of Leicester. This com- mons.% This was the most im- 
mittee obtained new power from portant event of Henry’s reign, 

. * 5.5 
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and is worth a particular ex- creased, so that tlie grand coui\- | 
planution. oils became too large, and some- | 

In the times of the feudal times too noisy. Again, it was : 
system, if jiou had asked the oftcui/iconrenient for the smaller ! 
(fuestion — “Who has the great- barons to attend; and, at the ■ 
est power?” th<fc answer, gene- same time, the* found them- | 
rally, woult^ be, “*iHc who Iws selves to be under the influence ! 
the most land” The king had of the gieater barons. It had, , 
the largest lands, for he had therefore, been arranged in the j 
puwcf over all tile Unds iiT, the <:*ourse of Henry’s reign, that ' 
country ; so, when a grcjft conn- these smaller barons need not 
cil was to be held for tlie pur- attend parliament themselves, 
pose of making law.s, it was he ^biit that all in each Hhire (or i 
who c^^lled together the noble- county) should choose two ba- j 
men who were to meet. Such rons to represent them, which 
a council consisted of the arch# means, as you know, to stand 
bishops, the bishops, the al/oots, in their places, and to act for 
and the baroiit. ; and, if they them. Thus began the system 
ha<l been asked wh) th| king of representatives. 
hud summoned them to t% Jhit, after the battle of Lew^es, 
council, they would have said — when the Karl of lAjicester ami 
“ because of the laud they pos- the other barons depended more 
sessed.” than ever upon the good-will 

You may remember ^hat 1 of the people, they again altered 
spoke to*you of the age of chi- the parliament, and made it 
valry. I said that the proles- more like the present “House 
sion of chivalry was taken up of Commons.” 
by younger sous of fioble fami- The most important ultera- 
lies— such as did not inherit tioii w^as this — that there w'ere 
their father’s lands. representatives for the people, as 

In the course of time, how- w'elltis the barons. You hetird, 
ever, it was found that ¥a spite in one ^f your former lessons, 
of this aiTangcment, the lands how the men «1iving in cities 
of some of the great barons (the citizens or burghers) gained 
had become divided, so that privileges from Henry J., which 
there w'cre found to be tw'o clas- made them independent of 
ses — the “ greater barons” and the feudal barons, and only 
the “ lesser ■ barons.” In the subjects of the king. At the 
Magna Charta, a Kne of dis- periofl of the Mad Parliament, 
tinctioii was first drawn between they had become a very wealthy I 
them, and it was appointed that and important class ; when, I 
only thereat barons should be .'therefore, Leicester and his | 
summon^ by the ^ing, while barons had imprisoned the king j 
the lesser barons were to be and his son, they gave directions j 
summoned by the “sberifl'” of to the sheriffis that they might 
each county. As time passed not only summon representa- j 
on, it was also found t|}at the tives for the bcarons of each | 
number of these barons in- county (or shire), but that tw o 
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hist<{ky. 

representatives might also be by a soldier, wlio was going to 
sent by the people of each city destroy him, when he cried 
(or “burgh”). These represen- out, “Hold your hand ! I am 
tatives would now stand u]* for Henry of \Vinrhest8r.” 
the people wlio sent tlieiii, And Aitcr their victory, the prince 
would demand tJiat their griev- and the king^fjlihavcd like in- 
aiiees, or their rights, should be linAian savages. They showed 
attended to. no quarter to the conquered. 

Thus, you see how, from the and Jellied no Jess than ^^0 of 
disputes between tlie king and >tlie nob^ist knights, whom they 
the parliament, the people had taken prisoners, 
gained strength. ^ Heniy was now restored to 

L, Yes; because each party the throne; but the scrvice^which 
wanted their help. Leicester had done to the people 

P, ITroin tills beginning, the was not lost. The king dared 
parliament liecamc the semint ; lilit i^Jtteinpt again to deprive 
of the people; and about seventy j them of their privileges, for even 
ycurs afterwards it w’as divided j the barons who had fought for 
into two liouses — ‘Tlie House of \ Jiini stiod out boldly for their 
Commons, and the House of \ ri;|hts at the meeting of the 
iMvds, I next Parliament. About seven 

The remaining events of i years after, in tlie year 1272, the 
Henry’s reign are less interest- i old imbecile king died, having 
ing. The active Prince Kd- had the name of a king for 
ward would not remain in fifty-six years. This reign was 
custody, and escajicd. Another the longest of any English king 
civil war followed; and another until the rej^ of King George 
great battle was fought, in which 111. 

the noble Earl of Leicester was L. Shall w e make up a “ Ics- 
killed. The king himself was son” on Henry to-day, papa? 
very nearly slain, for he kad P. Ko, we will do so next 
been phwjeil in the front af the avcck, when I purpose telling 
battle by the Eai4 of Leicester. | you of the social events of this 
He w'as knocked from his horse I reign. 


! FRIENDSHIP. 

I 

And whot is friendship, but a nimie, 

I A charm that lulls to sleep, 

A shade that follows wealth or fame — 

Hut leaves the poor to vteep. 

* ooldsxhji. 
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KNGLISH TRAVELLEK. 

j d^ORFOLK. 

j “ Drar Children, — 

“I liavc iio\ «nuc1i more to 
! say to you about Norwich. * On 
inquiry, I found that the boin- 
' bazinc and other woolleiumanu- 
; factures which I ftpohe of hisf 
' week arc not quite so llonrish- 
j in {5 as they were at one time, 
j Sinerthe cotton-trade has in- 
I creased, and cotton floods have 
! l)ceii brought to such perfec- 
j tion, people liavc not AveSn 
woollen goods so much as they 
<lid before. Yon do not often 
hear now of ladies •wearing 
bombazines, and stuffs. In Ihe 
time of Henry VllL, it is said 
that the sale of Norwich stuffs in 
one year amounted to £200,000, 
beside^ the sale of Svorsted 
stockings, which amounted to 
£60,000 more ; so you can 
easily imagine hqw the ladies 
of those days were dressed. 
The manufacture w-^as, ])erhaps, 
even larger, when the 4,000 
Flemings anived, in Jjie reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

“The city of Norwich is, on 
the whole, a very pleasant 
])lace, but many of the streets 
arc still narrow and dirty. A 
siiiall part of the ancient walls 
I is now standing,, but there are 
i no gates, as we sec at Chester 
and York. The houses cover a 
considerable space of ground, 
and thoiie which are outside iLe 
city are surrounoed by gardens, 
so that Norwich has been called 
Hhccityin an orchard.* Besides 
the cathedral, the c'hurchcs, 
and the factories of the town, 
there is a veiy largo ni.'rkct- 


place worthy of notice ; it is 
one of the most spacious in 
England. The Castle is vciy 
ancient, I did not admire 
it much ; some of the most in- 
teresting parts have been pulled 
down, and its old gi*cy walls are 
suiTounded by others of staring 
white stone. Certainly the 
new wails are stronger, but 
then they are not so ‘pictu- 
resque;’ so the general opinion 
of some people is, that the 
Castle is spoilt, while the gene- 
ral opinion of others is, that it 
is improved. It is used as a 
county prison. From its posi- 
tion, oil a high hill, it com- 
mands a very fine view of the 
city and surrounding country. 

“ About twelve miles north- 
east of Norwich is a small place 
called Worsted. It was here 
that the Flemings first settled ; 
and it was thus that the woollen 
twists and stuffs they made 
were called ‘Worsted Goods.’ 
It was about tlic time of 
Uichard II.’s reign that the 
manufacture was removed to 
NonUch. 

“The mojft important town 
of the county after Norwich is 
Yarmouth. It is about twenty 
miles distant, and is situated 
at the mouth of the river Yare. 
The shore in this neighbour- 
hood is very dangerous, and 
has been the scene of many a 
dreadful shipwreck. At some 
little distance from the laud 
there are large sand banks in 
the sea, running in a direction 
parallel to the coast. 'Ihese 
sand banks form a protection 
for the ships, for between them 
and the shore the water is 
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niiich more calm than in the 
open sea ; it thus fonns wliat 
is called tlie Yarmouth Roads, 

< 1'here, the sliips may ride at 
( anchor safely. 

“ The town of Yarmouth did 
not please me at all; many of 
the streets arc narrow and dirty. 

. There are numbers of lone 
alleys, which are called ‘rows.^ 
'fhesc are so narrow that the 
people may shake hands out of 
: the window with their nci{<h- 
bours on the opposite side. 

. Where there are shops in these 
rows you can ima^^inc that most 
of them are very dark. The 
narrow carts of Yarmouth, made 
, to run up and dowji the rows 
are rather curious. They till 
! up the whole space of the ro>v, 

' so that iti when there, you 
I should see a cart coining; you 
i would have to go all the way 
back to the beginning of the 
row, or into one of the houses, 
to let it pass. The houses are 
by no means pleasant places — 
many have no garden at the 
back, but the backs of the 
houses ill one row are joined to 
the backs of the liouseS in the 
next. 

The most striking place in 
Yarmouth is its celebrated t}uay. 
At one time, this quay ivas 
talked of as ‘ the tim*st in Phi- 
rojie except Seville* Even noiv 
it is one of the best in England, 
and is more than a mile long. 
The shipping is an amusing 
sight, espc^’ially the ships which 
pass cl(->e inshore; they arc, 
perhap'^. more numerous than | 
in any '.ither jiart of the coast. I 
You ran easily tell why. In 
the season from April to July, 
the quays are thronged with the 


boats of the mackerel fishery; 
while the herring fishery is in 
season from Septc^iber to De- 
cember. 

“ Yarmouth is particularly 
famous for it ^ lierrings. It is the 
ch^cf herring-statiodiu England. 
It is said that these fish come 
in laigc‘shoale» from the Iforth- 
cm ^)cean*; and that, as they 
travel soutinvard, and reach the 
British Isles, the shoals divide, 
one party taking the «eustcm 
coast, and another the western 
side. By the time they reach 
lariiiouth the henings are very 
fine and fat, and are thus called 
‘ Yarmouth bloaters* There arc 
tw'ok/^ids of herrings — the ‘red 
Aerrings,* and the ‘ white her- 
rings,'* and the boats used in 
catching them are of different 
sizes, for in the red-herring 
fisheiy, the boats kpep near 
shore, but in the white-herring 
fishery the boats go further 
out into f>icp water, and the 
fishennen salt or cure the her- 
rings on board. Yarmouth is 
a rce/-herring station. The 
iwoccsj of herring curing is 
an amusing sight. After they 
have been salted, tlic herrings 
arc hung up in long row's, and 
a w'ood fire is lit underneath. ! 
The smoke from tliis wood fire 
dries and cures them. They 
are then sent to I.ondon, and to 
different parts of Europe; gene- 
nerally only the better ones are 
sent away, and the poorer sort 
arc kept in Yarmouth, so that 
it is offen difficult to get a fine 
herring in the town. 

“The best part of Yarmouth 
is fhe large level and sandy 
tract fif land which borders the 
seashore, and is called the 
• 1)0 
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Denes. Tliis truly an agrocuhlc 
spot, and is a great improve- 
ment on the town itself. Hero 
is a coluinft erected in honour 
of the great Admiral Loud 
N ELSON. Thc^a^tcls here, par- 
ticularly the Victoria^ are 'vfer}" 
handsome, while the jetty, which 
extends some (^jstance irg;o the 
sea, forms a fashiliiiajple* pro-* 
menade. 

“One part of the Denes is 
often ^)ccupied hy women, when, 
may he seen sitting on the sands 
and mending tlieir nets. ‘ IIo\v 
is it,* 1 asked one of them,^ ^th^c 
you seem to he always mending 
these nets ? It seems to me tliat 
they are broken every dUy.* 

“ *It’a the dog-fishes, sir,* Avths 
the answer. ^ There is one!’ 
she said, as she pointed to one 
which was lying dead on the 
sand. ‘It’s vciy seldoDi that 
a fishcrnian catches a dog-iisli, 
hut if he do, he has his vengeance 
upon him and kills^^iiu.* 


“ ‘ Wiy does the dog-fish make ; 
him angry?* I said. j 

“‘Because, sir, he is so ra- j 
venous. The fisheriuen would ; 
rather not have him in their i 
nets, for he kills the other lisli, 
and then bites his way out, 
making great holes in the net. ; 
But then you see, sir, he brings [ 
good as well as had. He’s our i 
friend, and brings us plenty of 
work; f^r if it weren’t for his j 
biting the nets so much, they I 
wouldn’t want mendingso often, i 
That’s what God made the dog- • 
fish for, sir, that we poor wo- ' 
men might have Avork.’ { 

“ ‘I'hank you!* T said. ‘I ' 
believe in uU except the last 
statement, which is rather (pies- 
tionable;’ and 1 tlieii returned 
to my hotel to make Jiotes on 
the county, for tlie children to 
read in Pleasant J*a(;es. 

Your aftectionatc friend, i 
“IIenky Young.” I 


THE M0SS-I!4)SE. j 

PROM THE GERMAN OP RR^MMACUBU. j 

The Angel of the flowers one day ^ | 

Beneath a rose-tree sleeping luy ; | 

That spirit to whose charge ’tis given I 

To bathe ybung buds in dews of heaven; — I 

Awaking from his light repose, ; 

The Angel whispered to the rose : I 

“ 0, fondest object of my care, I 

Still fairest found, where all arc fair ; 

Tor the sweet shade thou gives! to me, ; 

Ask what thou wilt, *tis granted tlicc 1” | 

Then,** said the • ose, wit h deepened glow', I 

me another grace bestow ' I 

The spirit paused in silent thought, — | 

What grace was there that tlowcr had not ? : 

'Twas but a moment — o*er the rose i 

A veil of mote the Angel throws, j 

And, robefi in nature’s simplest weed, ' 

Gould there a ^ower that rose exceed ? 

* . I 
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FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 

GREECE. 

My dear CllILDEN, — 

“ After remaiiiinj? in Malta 
fi)iir days, 1 saw niy fricml dc- 
])art for Venice^ and then cm- 
Larkcd for (ikkece. 

“ I had, on the whole, becMi 
very much jileased with Malt:i, 
particularly witli its climate. 
It is true that tliere are no nice 
shady trees, but there is none 
of tiiat dam])ness in the air 
which w'e often feel in woody 
countries. 

“The sky, both at sunrise and 
sunset, is mo*<r p:or;!:eons and 
beautiful; often m the morn- 
inj»; the air is .'o clear that 
Mount Etna in Sicily can be 
seen at the distance of 128 
miles. The climate of Malta 
has been said to be the hottest 
and driest on earth. The heat 
is intolerable, not only in the 
day, blit at uipiht; for, when 
the summer sun has been filar- 
in^y tierccly all (hiy on the stone 
walls of tlie city and the iioiv.es, 
they become so hot thu^; the 
air* in the short iiijjflits <i<»eF 
not cool them. The <Miorinous 
quantity of heat which they 
have absorbed duriiijc the day 
radiates at ni^jht, hcatinj:; the 
whole island and the interiors 
of the houses Just as a stone 
oven would. Thus the people 
are ])aked in their sleep. 

“As tlie ‘.lip livas in quitted 
the islami I could not help 
wondering' once more at the 
amazing .'irength of the fort- 
resses; sliey reminded me of 
those of Gibraltar, e.\ccpt that 
the hign ‘ sugar-loaf rock * was 


I wanting. * I can’t understand/ 

I I said to myself, — ‘ I can’t 
! understand how tltfe English 
! took such a place as tliis from 
I the French bv ^bree. indeed, 

! I hardly believe th(^t they did 
I do so. On looking at my 
I history-book again, I found 
I that me islftnd was not taken' 

! I)y siege*! but by blockade ; and 
it was only thus that the French 
were turned out, — they could 
get nothing to eat. 

“ Wlien Malta was nearly 
c Ht of sight, 1 hade adieu 
to it, find turned my attention 
to the company on board. 1 
found ^ very irritable German 
doctor who engaged my atten- 
tion. He must, I should think, 
have lived near a volcano, for 
bis strange temjier made many 
fiery iryiiptions. 

“ Another companion whom 
1 found, w'as of quite a different 
(‘haraetcr, being a fair-lady from 
Ma])lcs, wluy w'as on her way 
to Alexandria, a city of Egyiii, 
to jierform the ihities of ‘ priina 
donna ’ at the oiiern. The 
‘ iirinia donna * is the name ! 
jfiven to the lady who is the | 
liest singer of the day; and our 
lively, good-natured eonqianion 
wa.s not sparing of her notes, 
hut gave us a moonlight con- 
cert as we skimmed over the 
calm and sparkling water. 

“On the Sunday morning Ave 
jinssed the island of Ccrigoy 
which you may find oti your 
map between the isjaiid of 
C«W//7,andthc penin.sula <*alled 
the Morea. On the Monday 
we reai'hcd the bay of Syra, 
w'hich you may also observe on 
the mni). Here we anchored ; 

“ fil 
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mid, Jis our steamer diverged I days is called ‘ quarantine ’ 
from this port to Eg}'pt, we | from the Italian word quaranta, 
who were going to Atlieiis were forty. "J'he house in which tlic 
shitted to tly; Socrate, a steamer ]>as.sengcrs or goods are con> 
from Constantinople. lined, is a soil; of hospital, and 

“Before goii^ on board we iscallcdthc/or'^r?-cZto. This name 
happened to learii^that the ])grt Avas derived IVom St. I^azarns, 
of Constantino] )Ic from Avhich who was said to be the patron 


this steamer had just come was j 
infected ; that is iMsay, thatthere 
Avas some contagious disease in i 
the town — the fever or the ; 
plague, probably. Noav, as | 
none fcf tlie people on board*j 
the steamer Averc ill, Ave Avcrc . 
not afraid to traA^el in her, biU f 
AA^e kncAv that the ship Atoukl 
have to undergo a long (inaraii- 
tine, and avc determined^not to 
enter her. 

“ 1 might as avcU exidain to 
you Avliat is meant by Quaran- 
the. You must knoAV that in 
the hot Rastern countries, the 
yellow fever, small pox, plague, 
&c., are very frequent, not only | 
because of the hot climate, but 
because tlie toAvnsf arc often 
rather dirty. Noaa', these con- 
tagious diseases may easily he 
carried from one port to ano- 
ther by the ships; tkc ]>as- 
sengers, the cattle, or even the 
goods, might carry the infection, 
and spread it through a whole 
city. There is, therefore, a law 
that AA'hen a sliip arrives in a 
countiy from an infected port, 
the passengers shall not land j 
immediately, but shall either 
stay for forty days in the ship, 
or in houses provided for them 
on shoref This p^iod of forty 


saint of /ejoers— the leprosy 
ibeing the most infectious of . 
all jilagiics. Tlie jieople per- 
forming quarantine in these 
lazarettofs are guarded A'cry 
strictly by kce])ers ; and if after 
the appointed time no one 
lias fallen ill, they are set at 
liberty. 

“The time of <iuarantine is 
not so long now as it used to 
he — it varies according to the 
* bill of health* the slii]) may 
bring. 'Tlie usual ]>eriods are 
from ten to twenty days; some- 
times only three or four days; 
and if the ship brings a clean I 
‘bill of health* there is no ^ 
quarantine. | 

“ Wc happened to know', Iioav- i 
ever, tliat this steamer from ; 
Constantinople liad vot a clean ; 
bill • of health. You sec now ! 
Avhy A^ Avould not enter her. | 
To avoid the, (|uarantinc aa'c 
hired a fishing boat for our- j 
selA'cs, stocked it Avith our oavii 
proA’isions, and requested the ■ 
Captain of the steamer to take 
us in tOAV, Avhich he did. j 

“ You sliall hear of Athens, 
the capital of (Jreece, shortly, i 
from * i 

“ Your affectionate friend. 

Uncle IIiciiard.” 1 
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MrHTN’TAT'WR papa, that most of the 

^ ran^res themselves, were iip- 

TiiE APENNINES. heaved by the fire, before the 

P. Wliat is the name of the time of mankind, 
fiery moimtnin, situated in the P. If you i^e a volcano 
rcjtion of the Apennines, which standing by ftself, you may j 
I we spoke of last w’cek? easily notice two different parts 1 

Mount Vesuvius, papa. — the tos of the mountain, and i 
1 liave often heard of it. ^hc '.^he isiimmit of* the • I 

P. This Vesuvius is a cele- cone *lotfs not form a point — 
lirated volcano (the Avord vol- thaty if there ^ver were a point, 
cano is deriA'cd from Vuhanusy the fire has knocked off long 
the god of fire). We will not ftgo; wc find, instead, thut the 
begin its ]iartieuhir deseriptioii top is hollowed, or scooped out, 
lo-day, but, as it is the first it were, forming a sort of 
A'olcano wc liai'c noticed in our fimncVshapcd cup. 
course, we Avill talk a little on W, Which you called a | 
the subject of volcanoes in crater y niipa. I 

general P. "S^s, that is its name. The ! 

You have ho:ird, in one of more interesting jiart of a vol- | 
our old lessons, that there is cano is its hase\ and I Avill noAV i 
fire beneath the earth, and that give you an account of the out- . 
these vidcanoes are the ]daccs side appearance of a volcano’s i 
in the earth where it has broken hascy Avnich I read some time | 
out. It has been said that vol- ago — i 

canoes are the mouths of long “ The surface of a volcano is 
coniluits, or pipesy AAdiich run very uneveoi, but not much 
ilirough all tlic thicknesses of broken. Its general slope is 
the earth’s crust ; and which mostly rather gentle, so that 
may, with reason, he coinpiycd it may be ascended Avithout 
to chimneys. Wc kiiOAV nothing fatigue. « Its soil is a firm mass, 
of the structure ^of these vol- and is composed of volcanic 
canic chimneys, Ave only knoAv substances. Its upper layer 
ofthc underground matter which con.siMts of cinders and ashes, 

U throAvn u]i, and of the manner Avhich, by themselves, Avould 
in Avhich it is tiiroAvn ui). form a loose mass ; but a ])or- 

JVIost volcanoes arc situated tion of these materials have 
in ranges of mountains, or near been decomposed by the atmos- 
them. 'riicv may be jilaccd at phere and its moisture, and 
great distances aj)avt, but they have thus been converted into 
are ahviiy'^ arranged in a line a mouldy earth. The Avhole 
Avith caci' other, showing that has been cemented together by 
there is a continuous line of fire this new 'earth having a con- 
bcueafh . and generally these .siderablc degree of firmness, 
lines nn< in a direction ])arallel Such ajsioil is of great fertility, 
to the ^ lountniu masses. “ A*t some places streaks of 

W. I remember your telling lava ur5 found, left there by 
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the streams 'whieh at former mass to such a depth ; but 
times liave run down to the the produce of such plantations 
base. A few of these layers is so superior to others in abun- 
of lara an^without vegetation, dance, and the itavour of tlic 
i This is the case when the lava fruits and. grapes so excellent, 
I has but recend;|^ left the inonn- that in a few rears the expenses 
! taiin, or is so ha#d that it (las are covered and the labour 
not bben dlcomposcd by the at* compensated, 
mosphere, though exposed to it “To the very superior fertility 

^or ascentury OP longer. These ^ of the soil found at the base 
tracts of lava, where theV can of the volcanoes, and over the 
be T^rought into cultivation, adjacent country, it is owing 
are veiy fruitful, and as every that tbe^ spots are cultivated 
kind cf fruit esj>ecially thriveV in preference to all others, 
well, they are covered with This is esfM^cially the ca.se in 
extensive orcliords and vin^ Central America, and some 
yards/ » other parts of the new Con- 

“ Even when a lavcr of lava tinent, wlierc almost all the 
has not yet been decomposed jTOpulous towns are built near 
on its snrfiice, the industrious volcanoes, in despite of the 
husbandman tries to* turn it to danger to which they are exposed 
account, provided its thickness taken an emption takes place, 
be not too great — that is, if it “ When the nioilntnin’s base 
does not exceed twelve or is too steep to admit of eultiva- 
fiftecn feet. In such d casCf Hon, as the upper portion of the 
peoj)lo make holes in the lava base of Mount Etna, in Sicily, 
deep enough to reach the earthy it is overgro-wn with fine large 
soil over which tke lava has forest-trees. In sinking wells 
flowed. These holes are lilied on the base of a volcano, it is 
up with earthy matter and found to be composed of a large 
mould, and then vines or nui^ber of layers of lava, some- 
orange-trees are planted in times as many as twenty and 
them. The best vineyards on inorc.*^ They ajre separated from 
the base of Mount Vesuvius are each other by thin layers of 
planted in this way, and the earth, which proves that a con- 
same is done on the island of siderable time has elapsed be- 
St. Miguel with the orange- tween the eruption.s which have 
plantations. It is easy to be produced the streams of Java, 
conceived tlM '«sitch an opera- as the surface of the older lava 
tion must be^ very expensive, j has undergone decomposition 
on accotint of the labour re- i, before the issue of the more 
quised to pierce such a har/J ! recent one.” 

• ^ 

Wkab I BO tall to reach the pole, 

Or grasp the ocean with my span, 

I mnst be j^oasured by my soul — 

' . The mipd^s the standard of the ii»n. 

watts; 
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(Avihar qfthfi'* PhiUmpkp 4f 

At the Anpl Litff Mngtoiu 
thero are m di^rent street 
crossings, and at‘i^ times oC the 
day a number of carriages andl 
crowds of people are pasgbg^ 
along those. Standing at the 
comer, you can see aloim High 
Street, Gi^ Boad, Orwell 
Boad, St. John Street Boad, 
and the New Boad. When a 
person wishes to cross from 
one side to the other, as from 
the inn to the conmctioner’s 
shop opposite, be has often to 
wait a considerable time before 
ho can do so with safety. It is 
not enough that he looks up 
High Street, and sees the way 
clear there^ because if he 
only looks in that direction 
he might b^run ot^ by an 
omnibus comihg up St< John 
Street Boad. Or, if he looked 
right forward towards the City 
Bioad, or Goswell Boad^ one 
of the **Fayoritcs” might giye 
him a disagreeable suiprise 
on its w^ to the Bai^ or 
wheeling round thocoimei;j^m 
the New Boad. Any one de» 
siring to cross without broken 
bones, th^fo^ must look all 
ratmd ibtmt Atm, and when he 
sees no vducle too near td run 
against himi he may pass over 
in safefy. 

Now, snch a pemm is just in 


^6 condition in which we are 
ereiy day placed jsmidH the 
or^tnaiy aflmb of fife; Ad*un- 
less vfk iedk well ahd carefriliT 
leufid about uaH^ud as wen 
as before> ,to the one e« 
well as the^dtftt^^e w 
are great indeSbd Ibat abalt 
get into trouble of aoma kind 
ort>tb<m The name of this 

S then, as tmpliod to <|^ 
composed^ two lUStia 
that tnginifrr a laob^ 
Hround albout 

Its constant exercite leaabh to a 
habit which the toolentwiBehi- 
sidered the foundation of all the 
rirtife8-^namdy,|wiicfoics. *^A 
prudent man foreseeih the evil, 
and bideth himself but the sim- 


rr . But» papa, d£l you not 
tell us that God sometimes 
sends eyil q^n us for our good? 
HQw,aheii, could we areia ^t 
eyil? or even if wecj^uld avoid 
it, Aonld wo not^Alfon also 
miss the goum that tmmt cfixta^ 
after ia whieb might oe a w 
worse evA Jhan the^ther? . 

P. Yes, my deax^boy, 0od 
sometimes sends evil fof 
purpose: bet never heDTao mim 
as we brmfi^upon gorselves for 
no purpose at W efanply 
through carelessnesi, end a 
want of circumspection. 

I on ce kite Y a little bo]^, and 
his namew^ Harnr Seedless. 
Whnh he.uM ronpng ahpi|t 
1^ play and ae^bofm^g 
chasing him m fmbf 
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would he be on outstripping his 
companion, that he womd never 
snfScientlj loftk before him to 
see who or what was in tie way, ; 
until he came butpp against! 
some objector giving himself a | 
broken nose, or a black eye, or 
p^rhaM causing ,the same^ to 
some %e else. And if, on such 
occasions, he looked too much 
behind him, and too little before 
him, tu other times, having 
reachedrsome object of attrac- 
tion Iving immediatelv before 
him, he never thought what 
difficulty might be in the hay 
of his return, until it was too 
late to get dver it. His (ither 
had a fine house in the countiy^^ 
and near the place where he 
lived there was an outhouse 
which had been long out of use 
and repair. In summer, the 
swallows had flree access to this 
old tenement, year after year 
building their nests and hatch- 
ing their young beaeath the 
eaves and inside the roof, ftee 
from ail interruption. And a 
pleasant thing it was in a sum- 
mer morning to watch th3 little 
nestlers all so busy with their 
different charges. At one place 
>ou might see the sparkling 
eye, black head, and white 
breast of one patiently sitting 
upon her eggs; and another 
carefully feeaihg«and tending 
her young ^ctties,* chattering 
away to Jpem aU the while, 
then doMlg out and aWay 
throui^um air, gjr skimming 
ajQni Mi w surffice of the river, 
canw food for a new meal. 

friend Harry was 
of the swallows, anePwas 
ilBWy nnj means a cr^l boy, 
Rmwontd not have robbed riie 


nest of one of them though 
they had all been within his 
reach. Still he was vm anxious 
always to know whiw progress 
they were making — whether 
the young ones that he knew 
had been “ out** so long, in that 
funny-lookingnest in the comer 
oT the old blind window, would 
I not soon he ready for flight— 
and whether the pair that had 
I |Bken so gjireat pjrins to build 
I such a tidy little nouse iu the 
veiT highest point of the gable, 
^had not yet got eggs, — and 
I wMln another conple mat had, 

! as he thought, been sitting too 
long npon their eggs would 
have young ones, or, indeed, if 
there was not something alto- 
gether wrong about that nest— 
whether the eggs might not be 
rotten, and what a pity it would 
be to let the poor thing sit so long 
upon them to nopurpose! Harry 
thought he would just .try and 
drag in the ladder that lay out- 
side, and he would at least 
manage to raise it up to the top 
of tl\e wall, whence he could 
reach (me of the rafters, and 

S himself up«(o it, then he 
easily nde along to the 
end of this rafter— and it was 
just a little way out from that 
where the nest was, so that he 
could easily get in his hand and 
have a look at the state of the 
em* H 

Well, papa, was not that 
a^ good deal of thinking and 
plfmning before he went up? 
Surely Barry was circumspect 
enoi^ there, at least; for if he 
could swing himself up to the 
rafter flrom the waU— and that 
seems to me to be the most 
difficult thing— he could more 



easilyswinghinwelf downagfUn. IV. Why, I think hd trofild 

And as for riding to the end of then have to look to hie reet» 
it, 1 have done such a thing papa; foronee, 1 |henIwa 0 Vlm- 
my8elf tefehtjr times* ning across the street on a 

JP. Not ^uite so fast, my little ftosty day l;p meet mamma, I 
sophist. ^had a good tumble, where there 

VT. Oh, there you are again, were no carriage at dll, ^m 
papa, with that queer word; not looking to my fee^ and 
what does it mean? But just aia>idinff the slippeiy places.* 
now I would much rather h&r *il»'Vftl], that was exactly 
how Hariy got up to the nest, similar to the oversight of poor 
and down again, for 1 much Hany. He got the ladder 
fear something went wrong with plan^ upv> against the wall, 
him, though I am sure / do not mounted it, and swung himself 
see mnch danger about it. np to the joist, but never for 
P. May sot that be from your a moment reflected when on it, 
own want of circumspection, as whether it would cany his 
well as Hany*s? for both of you weight all the wsy across. His 
seem to have been looking be- whole purpose being fixed upon 
fore and behind — ^but not all* arriving at the nest, he did 
about yon. Harry saw his way not think about anything else, 
clearly enough to the nest, and And now he had nearly gained 
perhaps back again, but there the middle of the beam, when 
was something still that he over- a rather violent jerking, creak- 
looked. And let me explain ing sound first announe^ to 
this a little more fully, by re- him the danger he was in. He 
turning for a moment to the now lookgd down indeed, but it 
Angel, whence we started to the was only to see the extent ot 
country in our mental omnibus, that danger, and too late to save 
Do you think it would be enough himself from it. He tried to 
foi- any one crossing to tke con- turn round and come back, but 
fectioner’s shop at th# opposite that *only seemed to increase 
side, merely to look fbrww to those dismal creaking sounds, 
that point, or perhaps back- So, there he sat for a few 
wards to the New Boad, to see seconds, ftfraid to move one 
that the way was dear in these way or the other, perched up 
two directions? aloft some eighteen feet above 

Z* No, papa, he' should look a hard rugged floor, over which 
about h^ in the other direc- indeed, at some places, was a 
tions—IVJohn Street Boad, thin sprinkling of straw; bnt all 
and Hign Street, as well. too little to he of mueh use to 
P. And do yon not see that him if he fell. Creak, cracl^ 
even then be might not in all crash went the rimr, dasMng 
coses be perfectly safe? Sup- the reckless boy to the groqnd; 
pose u #ere a wuit^y day, and where, for a time, he lay stunned 
the ground covered with ice aB|d<ftlmoet dead by the violent 
am:: snow, what ought he to 8hoc|. On recovering a Utile, 
look to beiddes the omnibuses? his groans attracted to the spot 
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hifi poor fiuto, wbp tbok kim 
lip and CfURdeil rail to <2te lumse, 
wnere^ dn «iDBiiiinotkfa bp « 
Bufgean, liSf left am and two of 
bia riba were ibnn^to be broken. 
Long aad dtegsrofa woa tb^ 
lUneaa libel ewed, and thons^ 
at length hie broken bones got 
brit Icratbef^ and he at last 
got w^ the waat&g ( fei^er 
thvpdgh which be.previoiialv 


I self and other people thought- 
Ie8slp*-4hat is, witbqit consi- 
dering the iDKi^ of dote certain 
things. And I sef^^Mah even 
bp doing right thia^ me wrong 
wap, he map do more hami than 
go^ 

Z. I think, to(H papa, that the 
proverb of the Goat in the Well 
piovea a want^ <*dreiimspec- 
tion.** <*Yott|dioiild look before 
poa leap said the alvfon to 
kim, when deploring m fate at 
the bottom of the well. 

W. Ye8,indeed! people meat 
W onlp look up, and look 
badt,but ihepmnat lookoftoui; 
and ainee the want of drcnm- 
apection la a dangerous thing. 
1 aa^rare that to have it must 
he a good thing. 

P. Ton are i^t; and bp- 
aad^bp I map ten pou another 
tale, showing that it map not 
cmlpke^nsybsw danger, bnt 
brin|| ns oef cwit. 


{certain 
ah even 
hwrong 
urn than 

that the 


iation, 08 to render him but 
little better than an invalid 
during the rest of his life. 
Think, too, of the suffeilsgchis 
pbov fether and mother must 
nave undergone on his account, 
all throned a Mttle wait of 
thought, in an otherwise kind-^ 
hearSri, weii-meaning hop» 

Jen. Yes, papa, 1 seel A 
person mav mean verp well^ 
map intend to do no ham and 
all that, and pet he map do a 
great deid of hann both to him- 1 


MiOBXT God, while angris Uses tbee^ 
Uxfy an infent lisp tliip name? 

Lord of men ae well as aagelh 
Thou art Orery creatore’e themit ; 

fiaUehuab, * 

EaDsimhi HiaMritdhh, Ameal 

L(sri of sivetp hmd and nata 
Anefentofrieriialdiipi; 
MhdodtUibtihb % wUe dotri 

t 
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oksnA f jjxm4^ 

M. ^ look ouljEbjf^Bome 
new n^maliito fotp a new 
order/ ^ Shall^vi the 

ea^f 

lu Ko, fnetnma, we haie 
heard of her— she belonga 
theflesh-eatina animals. ' ' 

Ju. The dog, thdn? 'or the 
half 

W. Ko, wo heard of them 
before. I 

M. Then, ^^ie, yon.mn'go 
into .the garden and fetdl^ur 
ram. Yon Qripii^iio .to 
bnhg ns a 

Papa has aatMlIliPtnen of 
sk.”thei 


Papa has ^ 
ai^vtr. M 
sgi4ibv(|wl 


nfippii^.7th< 


long row, and look' at wm. 
Do you think, their ap^ 
pearance, that the^ have lived 
an offepsiifi :tir a ditfensive life? 
« think that any 

of th^r^k veiy ferocious; 
Ihe^fdpesnM. ^ ^ 

can M 


IszammSb^e] 
their loouW"' 


bdtlei^ by 


rabbit has soikjmiwes^^ 
paws. Theiqiiuiiil^^w 
rather sharper. y' / 

JL Thatisbeeansel^^es^ 
thdtree8,aadhas to cliiq||^p||p- 
canse Sa^attapks othei|udj|^ 
Theniow^^s teeth^ 
^urioua. fiere is.^anplct|to of 
the skull ^ a sft^ltel^hich 
mamma h^ • drht&^t has 
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his partner ore also busy making do not require pointed teeth for 
their nest,. * Thef collect an tearing their rood or ripping 
abund«M^lea^ moss, and it up. « 

dried iifSii|tdnd weaye a bean- W. Ko ,* I should think th^ 
tifnl Uve in, senmll^ would requjfe sharp, cutting 

iaing'it' in’ the '‘*ibu** of a ^th, suctf as we'have to cut 
branch. When th^ cannot our bread-and-biAter. 
procdre the dried sticks, they if. The cutting teeth, such 
will often gnaw off green twin aa^are used for cntting^btead* 
as thick as the finger of a mft. afid-but&r, or for cropping the 
In the summbr time wp feed grass, are^ not stroi^ enou^ 
on buds, young sho^ and for the hard wood, l^eseani- 
fimits, but as the autumn anl mals do not tsar theis food, or 
winter come on, they eat nuts, cut it through at once, but they 
acorns, berries, and seeds; for bite with repeated and small in- 
when ^e snow is on the grounff cirions, biting off little chips or 
there is little to be found berides shavings ; or, as we say, gnaw- 
the hips and hscws.* Others eat inp^eirfood. 
the bark of thp trees, and some jS Sometimes we say ** nib- 
that lire in cm countries lay up< ble.** The rabbit ntmet his 
a store of 4^ for the winter, cabbagc-stalk. iftcs gnaw holes 

Now, , we find that nearly the in the floors and cupboards. Just 
same kind of food is eaten by as the squirrel and beaver 
the other animals In this order, gnsiw the tranks of the trees. 
Some, such air the rat, are om- M, True; and you may once 
nivmm (which, you know, more observe the teeth in the 
means that they eat all kinds of front pai| of the squirrel's jaw. 
food). The beaver lives prin- They occupy the place of the 
dpsdly on the tough bark of the cutting teeth, but they are 
tree. He uses his teeth not only really the two oaRins teeth of 
to gnaw off the bark, btft to cut each^aw placed in the front, 
down the great braifohes, ami Onr canine teeth, mam- 

even the treedts^. I think we ma, are between the cutting 
may say, in general, that this teeth and the grinders, 
onmr uses tip^ for its food, ^ M, These front canine teeth 
hard portkwi which of the miawing animals are 

of^er aRima& beantifnUy adapted for their 

How let ns see how their purpose. Wbat qualities must 
teeth are fitted for this purpose, they have for gnawing suchhard 
The animals which eat flesh substances? 
have, as .you ma/ remember, W, Strength and firmness, 
long pofow ccaJm teeth, for L, And sharpness, 
ripping '^ mad tearing their M* then, yon will notice 
prey; w^ ^eir mofor teeth, their sft^ you will perceive 
which ipdnd their food, have that they a% as I thmk you 
cutting edges. But, aa this remarked, something like a 
order of animals have to eat c]^*-having a straight sharp 
vegetable substances, dey edge at the end. When they 



m being ti«e4. in goayring 
tbfough tba wood, tba edgai of 
the lower teeth act againin; ihe 
edges of the ,fi|ro mer teeth, 
something l^kethAMades of a 
pOir of sasidrL •* , 

l»t ns n^attdooh at their su^ 
ttance. 

fT* rabbit, mamma, hgs 
a rhj t bard white « shbiiiig 
substance on the outside of his 
teeth, just as I lisiTe — jou 
called it fiameL « 

That is correct, and the 
in^de solid part of the tooth is 
formed of the substance we call 
ivory; but if you obsenre the 


ivory; but if you obsenre the 
teeth particularly, you will see 
that the enamel of each tdo^ 


seems to hare grown r^ove the 
ivoiy, and thus are formbd the 
shatpedges in fiK>nt of the teeth. 

jLet us ^t thiuh of their 
modoof aefion, , 

I said that the upper and 
lower teeth grind against each 
other like a piur of scissors. 
!B^ow, if a pair of sci&sors arc 
continually in use, what will 
ha^enf 

/fa The edges will ^become 
blunts and will want sha^eting; 
and the cl(^ or paper, which 
they cut will help to blunt 
them. 

M, And suppose that they 
have become blant, and have 
been sharpened a ^eat many 
timea-~what then? * I 

Ion, Then they will wear; 
ouL and we shall buy new ones, 
-V. You know very well hoif 
to scdssorsj^now, will 

yoitfjMfne what the squirrel 
trlRj|ywiliis teath-^^fpr they 

[ ooutiDual 

a|||m,,eadb other thcyrisge 


kept shaip^ but at the imbmel 
gnaws the wood, the tqgetable 
add# it oontaing iqrt upon his 
teeth, and destroy thfNk They 
m ** wera out,** Ygn see 

to a kui^^^nto to h^e ^ 
teeth sharpened, neither can he 
buy new one% as we do with 
oni sciasoss* ^ 

W, 2erba|i% mamma, his 
I teeth onkom . 

I M. That is the secret, His 
teeth do not* stop growing at 
the beginning of his life, as 
^itb man, but their growth Is 
always going on, just as fast as 
they wear out £^h tooth is 
fixed deep in the jaw, and at its 
foot, if we m» su call it, there 
is acavity filled witii apnlp, from 
which a new tooth u formed. 
The sharp edge is preserved 
in a carious way* The ivory of 
the tooth is softer than the 
plate of enamel in the front; it 
therefore wears down sooner, 
and thus a shiop edge of 
I enamel alwaysprojects above it. 
Are they not beaatiful teeth? 
See hov perfiactiy God can sup- 
ply each animal with the exact 
kind of instruments he requires 1 
One inconvenience may ariso 
from the continual growth of 
these* tMth* tfone of them be- 
comes broken, the tooth which 
isopposite has no hard substance 
to wear against; tbereibre^ as 
it nerertheless continues grow- 
ing^ the coune ef time it be- 
;,^es so long^ that it is veiT 
: inceiiTenieBt to the animal. 
Cases have been known in 
whidi a tooth has growir up- 
waida until it has penetrated the 
^kall and reached the brain, 
eansing the animal’s death. 
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J?. Mbve ire wri^ the Jei- 
son on Henxy ULi 1 mtsf as 
well mention some of the im- 
provementi mai^ by the j^ple 
during his reign. AlmanA 
there were aevem dvil vara m 
the time of Henry, ^en were 
few wars abroad ; ana riie people 
had, on the whole, Boore time 
to attend to their Qwn aifiiira. 

^e find, therefore, thatmonyf 
improyements were made b 
aimtectnre. Hie houses, in- 
stead of being thatched, were 
covered with red tiles. The 
churches were adorned with 
lofty steeples. Many of the 
churches of the country were 
gmtly improredt indeed it is 
said uuit several of the best 
architects formed themselves 
into a company, and travelled 
about from ploM to place wher- 
ever they were wanted. It is 
said, too, that they lived in 
moveable huts, andcalledahem- 
selves “Free Masons.*^ 

Not only were there new 
churches, but new cdkaes were 
built in this reign. One new 
college was built at Cambridge, 
and four at Oxford, for there 
were great improvements in 
literature as well as in the fine 
arts. Boger BaciO, a cele- 
brated philosopher, lived at this 
time, and invented telescopes, 
mioi)08< opes^ speetades^ maps, 
andguDf^wder. Itsohappened, 
however, that thoi needle did 
not honour him for ms wisdom: 
they called him a magician^ and 
threw him into prison. After 


some years tfh^ rat him Hree 
ogdn, and he returned to hfo 
favourite odtf at Oxford the 
place where ^ pesrad m^st 
his time in study. Bpger 
Bacon has since *been caned 
“ the father of philosophy.” 

Bnring this reign also .the 
marfoerVihompass was intented. 
This compsM is a box contain- 
ing a maghetfo needle^ which 
always points to the north : so 
that now, at any time^ night 
or day, the sailor can teU whi<^ 

sdS^to. Some improvements 
were also made in the (fress of 
the i%ople. 1 do not think that 
pyon woi|ld like always to wear 
a shirt of wool, but the English 
did so until the time of Henry. 
A party of Flemings (who, as 
you know, frequently settled in 
England) introdneea finen from 
the Netherlands; and the Eng- 
lish people soon found out that 
linen shirts were more comfort- 
able than woollen ones. 

Z, Particularly in the hot 
weather, X should think. 

P. Bnd at this time aider- 
men were first allowed to wear 
gowns. The least pleasing fact 
concerning the people is, that 
the peasantry were still bought 
and sold, like slaves or cattle; 
although the middle class of 
people were rising into impor- 
tance by means of their Parlia- 
ment. Thera were not many 
shops, even in the cities, but 
the traden veat about to difib- 
rent places, and sold their goods 
just as the hawkers do in the 
pre^t days. Most of the 
peopl^ too, were still ignorant* 
only now and fiien could one 
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man be found able to read and 
write. Some* of tbe monks, 
even, who^; repeated Latin 
prajers, could not read them; 
while the peopla used to think 
it a very p|ons ddbd to eajta 
Latin prayer which they did 
not understand. 

‘t(£onlt. SEmXrAl. 

Began to reign . . . 1316. 

1. HknBT in. *was the eon of\ 
King John^ At the detah of hu 
fat&r, he woe about nine year| 
oH and, heina too voung t& gth 
veni, the Man of Fembnike mas 
appointed ^Wegent,** ThieggiodfUh 
otenuin toae of great service to hie 
country: he sent aw<^ theforeA 
8ddier8ofihelatehing, and, afier 
comj^ing Prince Louie to return 
to France, he restored peace, 

2. WhenHtnry woe old\inough 


to control the harone, who hi 
hng resisted his father. He even 
gave them occasion to rebel, acting 
unjustly, by showinq great^ par* 
tiimiy toforeignei s, by wasting the 


natwn*e money, by imposing taxes 
without tfte consent Farlia* 
nmt, and by prsarndkg to fiHfil 
toe agreemmUf gf the Magna 
Charta, but not dohig 10 . As, 
toerefeitt he was too wedk and 
foolish to maintain his power, toe 
nobles at lengto took up ams 
qgaingt hm and ingnisoned him. 
TheyandtodrUadar, the Earl or 
LniCnsiiBB) toss: undertook to go* 
vemtUnatms and,asthevrpawe)' 
fdspended math on too smoftoe 
peopk, they dUowed too *^bur* 
ghers," or people who dwelt in 
the cities, to send ^^representa- 
tives^ to too parliament, and tons 
woo laid too fomdatum of 
House^ Commone,** 

3. Thoin^prieonmentgfHemf 
didnotlastvery hmg. His active 
son JBthoard, who was impmoned 
with hm, escaped, defeated and 
kUhd toe Earl of Lmcester, and 
restored his father to too (krone. 
By allowing (ho people (heprivi- 
^ thou had now gained. Henry 
spent toe remain^ of his reign 
in peace, and died when he was 
sixty^seven years obh a.d. 1272. 


LOOK UP. 

Look up, look np, thou aged man t 
And read the sacred word ; 

And you, ye young, be wiie betimes, 
And love aad sarvelhe Lord. 

Tbit ye may dwell above the skiei^ 
The old man and the boy, 

Where one eternal season rdgni 
Of glmy/ love, and 
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VOBmjt M ITJVfOLK. 

**Bft DSAB CHILDRUri*- 

‘‘B^re leaTincr Tannoath, 
I hapMned to meet with one of 
the flsaermen, and 1 asked whe« 
ther the aceouit I had heard 0 { 
the Dog-fish was tme. 

** ‘Yes, sir,* he replied^ ‘they 
are a veiy daagei!ot0i fish t thev 
are really a kind of shark, and 
are yeiy Toradons. The worst 
kind are what we call the 6of^ 
doff«fi8h; they have on«their 
ha%a8haipfin,asharda8abone, 
ending in a yeiy fine prickle. 
I once piidced my thumb with 
one; yon may see the scar here, 
sir, the place festered, and was 
opened three times before it 
was cured, and I have lost the | 
use of my thumb ever since.* 

“On my way to Suffolk I 
finished my notes, which 1 have | 
sent you lo commit to memory. 

NORFOLK. 

f Shape.)— sAys of Nof 

folk is nsarly an ovdC * 

(Boundaries.)— 7*<fi#counfy is 
hounded on the north by the 
Wash; on die east by die Geb- 
MAH Oobak; on ms west bv 
CAHBBiDaBSBiBB; omd on m 
south by Suffolk. 

(Soil.)— 2%s coast of Norfolk 
is very tow and marshy^ ana at 
different times dte n^ocs has 
been completely ehanaed die 
sea. Oder parts of m soil fom 
good arable lands in the l^ht 
arable lanei barley, the priwnpd 
produce the county, ts grown; 
and tn m heamer sods, wheat is 
eultivaUd. There are Urrgeiraets 
which are dry and sandy, and ta 


stnerd places oonfoui 
warrens. The fhrmers of das 
county are wed known for dieir 
good agrkidtyr^ and are also 
yoted for feearingjine turkeys, 
from which dvk gain great 
wealth. 

HSurSa^y^T^here is not <Mm- 
mha worm mentioning th Nor^ 
fbfk; the rf^es and slopes being 
moem very gradud and gende, 

(Biver8.)^21tsj»rine^rtusf» 
are the Yare, the QmulT Ouse, 
and the Little OiS. 


wioa, which contains many 
churyi^ and a cathedral with a 
dneqiire, Itisamanufacturing, 
^as wed as a cathedral town; for 
the Flemings, a people from 
Flanders, setded at a milage 
near here, called Worsted, where 
they* introduced the , manufac- 
ture of wooden shawls, stuffs. 


crqjc, dv, 

XABMOiTTH tS anodWT MRpOT- 
tant town. It is a large semort, 
at the mouth rff the river Tare, 
and is noted for its fine harbour 
(calle^ the Yarmoudi Roads), ita 
long quay, and its fisheries in 
herrings and mackerel. Ltnk, 
another town on the ru>rdi~west,is 
anandentand inmortant place; 
and has always had a conside- 
ruble trade in the com and malt 
produced in the county, Caistob, 
Cabtle-Bisieo, WWobsted, 
are also ancient andwsUdmovm 
places. 

BUFFOUC^ 

“The first place in Suffolk at 
which I stopped was Lowes- 
toft, which, if you look at your 
mapf you will see is not far nom 
Yannontiu. Like Yarmouth, it 
has herring and mackerel fish- 
• 75 
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eries. Most of this hettfugs bslfA mile from the Mge of the 
which escape^nttheTarlilhiiln twnter. Clustered roimd the base 
fishermen atreaught at Lowes- of the cliff are. old ^ing Mid 
toft. Great quanttiies of mack- salting houseffl^^lMf Immend- 
erel and totes ar^' also caught) ing nett, and madjr dld^%i(ck 
and are sent to tne Lohdos ?rt>oden bnil^gt tiwtt(s*had 
market; ' Hie townis decidedly been Covered With tar. Itstruck 
a more pleasant place than methatlmightleiimmoreabont 
Hufmjhth, although k is mtsch the maekerm fishery if Z went 
smaller. It is situated on ^ doum on thabeach; and accord- 
high cliff facing the sea, an# Ingl/Iwent. 'Bow do you sell 
many of the houses on one side ^ese madyihrelf ^ 1 dslmd a man 
of the High Street We gardens who did not appear to be very 
which slopjilown the fkce of the busy. 'We mil *em in lasts,* 
cliff towar^e sea. The dowers twas the reply, 
seemed to relish the sea kir, "'How many are there in a 
and so did I. It was just the last?* I asked, 
sort of air which is called ^bta^ " ' Ten thousand,* sir. 

cing ;* a good stiff north-ekst| "'I told him that I certainly 
wind was blowing across the did not want to hujf ten thou- 
German Ocean, so that to keep sand, and asked him where he 
myself warm, I was compelled expected to sell so many, 
to walk rather actively. The “‘Why, sir.* be said, ^at 
view of the ocean, from the top London; that is the best mar- 
of this eminence, was a very ket, provided we get them there 
fine one. It was rather early in early. It makes a wonderful 
the morning when I fiat watch- difference in their price when 
ing the waves, and the mackerel they are fresh. It has been 
boats as they came in with known, sir, when 10,000 macke- 
thdr fish ; the men had to make rOl, wlgch have bebn worth £200 
great exertions before4 they in the morning, have not b^n 
could land, as the sea was veiy worth #is. on ^the morning 
rough. Formerly all the fishing after.* 
boats used to proceed round the “ * But,* I sai^ ‘ you do not 
coast direct to London, so as to pack the fish up in lasts, do yon ? 

K the Hiames, and reach What a large parcel a last would 
^gate early in the mom- make!’ 
ing, forthefisharemostly caught "'No, sir, they are packed 

in the night. Now, hoover, In baskets. We fishermen gene- 
hiany boat-loads of fish are sent rally sell the fish on the beach, 
to London by ’ railway, as tHh Lbefore we send them off to Lon- 
mea can^athcn tell^the exact (don. They nwd to be sold in a 
hour wlmn the fish will arrive, cunbnsway, by what is called 
and ahus can geUeraJlly save a DatcK auetioih The man whs 
muett limcf Would " bid ’* for the fish, 

4,TSera is a fine dty hdw^ not those who bought* Ho 
the cliff, which irffome .yrofild begin at a very high price, 
paMsis sdbroaathatitisn^rly and bid a lower and a lower 
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price for his fish, until some one After breiikfBBt» I stq^ped to 
offered to take them. Bat now, notice the Ughihome on the 
In most 0 ^ the anctions, thw ctif^andthenprdboededonmj 
bu7 thefial|b)h6{eidi;fiptQMi»r(^ Journo, 
for that is the host way/ ** lam, dear ehfldran, 

*‘!Loh^€it0ft is now becoming « ** Tour atfectioiifite friend, 
well known as a bathing place. ** Hbobt Touno.*^ 

TAB POPPY Alto PORGBT-MBrNOT. 

Ufow a Terdant rrslsf mound ^ 

A aoavlet-tinted flower I found— 

. It was a poppy, waring to « 

And fro with erery breeze that blew ; \ 

Its petals to the wind it lent, 

Like standard on ^att}pinont, 

Unfurling all its bravery 
Of fforgeoue tints to catch the eye. 

Ana make the sunbeams, |ui tboy fall, 

Bnweave a golden (uronal. 

Beneath the verdant mound there grew 
A modest floweret small and blue, 

Shrinking from the passer’s sight, 

Bv gr^ near hidden, but not quite ; 

B^en like a maiden m a hswer , 

Who sitteth dreaming hour by hour, 

Of one who hath her heart beguiled : 

And as that little flow’ret smiled « 

Up in my face, 1 said— Thou firt 
Oi humble worth the oounterpart.’* 

** And that gaV minion of the wind 
Who flaunig above tliee, to my mind 
Is of the ^n an emblem flh 
Who getnng wenlth, abuseto it; 

Who flndetn in the garish light 
A source of sensual delight ; 

Who, loving earthly elevation, 

Soeketh a eonspicuous station. 

Listing to each voice that gives 
Platte^, whereby he lives. 

** Preferable far thy life, 

Pree from trouble, eare, and strife, 

Sheltered on thy lowly nest, 

Unembarassed, unoppressed 
By the envious thoughts whiidi rise 
In the breast where vanities 
Ezer<^ a ruling power, 

Bntering but to devour 
Bympalnies and feolingskmd, 

Peace and calm content of mind.** 

9. a. ADAirs. 
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“Mr DBAS Qiildbbk,-^ 
*‘The doxies anoiei^t 
Greece often been written 
in hi 8 tot 7 $ and af 1 remem- 
!»exe^the accounts of the learn- 
ing agd bravery— or the nfag- 
nincenj^bitecturf^ and statues 
of theureeks— which I had so 
often read of in aiy school-boy 
days, I looked forward wltn 
pleasure to my visit to their J 
countiy. 4 ^ 

“Ton may remember that 
ftom fear of quarantine X had 
not entered the steamer, the 
* Socrate,* but was being towed 
in a hir^ saUing-boat. Thus 
my fellow-passengers and I 
trayelled all night, getting little 
sleep, aqd I was gl^ whan the 
morning light yisited us. Wak- 
ing up and rubbing my eyes, 1 
saw the difn form the great 
Acropolis looming in the gray 
distance. 

<<But, perhaps you do not 
know what ‘the Acropolis* ts. 
Well, then, without troubling 
you with any pardculors about 
our boding or my long ride to 
Athens, we will proceed to the 
Acropolis at once. The word 
Acrc!po/u realW means ‘the 
highest point of a city;* and it 
was used to signily some hill, 
rock, or rising ground, such as 
were found in many of the an- 
cient (^es of Greece. It Ut*| 
yery iSely thatfthose high 
plliMP were the parts occupied I 
by we tot inhabitants, yfiben | 
tW were few and weak* JSach | 
rock, or hill, wonVl serye j 
.yis a eitadel or stronghold, andl 
/ 7S • 


around it the city would be 
built. You haye, I dare say, 
heard of the I&tmm dtadd. 
The dtadd at Coi^th was also 
called its Acropolis, and indeed 
that name has been gfyen to 
the strongholds of most Greek 
dries. 

After procuring a guide, who 
obtained penaisdon for us to 
yisit the Acrt^lls, we crossed 
|<the bed of the ilissus, which was 
dry, and entered the andent 
circus, the walls of which were 
buried beneath the soil. We 
then proceeded to examine 
the eleven remaining columns 
of a temple dedicated to Ju- 
piter Olympus. They ore the 
largest marble pillars known, 
being, as my guide told me, 6t 
feet in diameter, and 60 feet 
high. On the top of one a rode 
andsolitaiy cell was constructed, 
in which it is said a Gre^kpriest 
dwelt for twenty years without 
once descending. 

‘‘Leaving these pillars, we 
began to ascend the Acropolis 
itselft' The old rock rises veiy 
suddenly from the plain in 
which Athens tis situated; in 
some parts being nearly per^- 
dicular. Aswe were winoing our 
way up its rog^ sides, we en- 
tered ue cave of Pax. andnotfar 
off wesaw a temple of Bacchus, 
the god of wine. We did not 
bestow much time on these, 

a entered the summit of the 
which is endosed by a 
wdh Here we found the re- 
mains of more temples tiian I 
should* like to describe the 
temples of Yictoiy, Neptnno, 
Minerva, Ereditheus, and many 
others, and, above all, the 
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beautiful building which has 
long been the ^i^of Athens^ 
thd munortalf PortteRon. 

**Thif^toutiful temple waa 
erected mnt 1,400 yean ago, 
and dedicate to Minerva, 
the goddess of wisdom. The 
Greek name for Minerva was 
Athene,*' and thus, siter h^, 
the city was called Aeftsfls. The 
statues, the ornaments, and the 
fine white marble pfilan of this 


the world. Even in its present 
shattered state, it is the admira-^ 
tion of all artists and travellers 
who behold it ; and on approach- 
ing it I could not restrain a 
similar feding of awe and won- 
der. It has been spoken of in 
terms, of enthusiasm which 
seem to .be almost exaggera- 
tion; but no enthusiasm which 
has been written in books could 
exceed that of my guide, who 
seemed to know the whole 
building, and all its history, by 
heart. He told me of the times 
when noble Greece was in the 
possession of the Turlu, and 
was besieged by the Yenetians. 
At that time the grSkt cata- 
strophe befel {he'temple. The 
Turks who possessed it were 
using it as a powder magazine, 
when a bomb exploded in the 
midst of the powder, and reduced 
the glorious pile to a heap of 
blackened ruins. 

** After this mishap, its infidel 
masters used it as a mere stone 
quatry, said many a richly 
sculptured ^ piece of * frieze ’ 
was seen fdi^xig part of some 
mean hovel. 

, '^The greater part of these 


beautiful ruins and sculptures 
would, no doubt, have be& lost 
but for the indnsilT’ of the Bezl 
of £1^ the Ambassa- 

dor to Tnr^epi This nobleman 
soUeeted tne mos^ beautifUl of 
the scattered fra^pnents, and 
brought them to E]%land. They 
ar^TnowJuiown as the^if^n 
fUar&lSs, and are placed in the 
British Museum, in a rc||m built 
eamressly for their reception. 

"Near tlft Acropolis there 
rises a rocky height, on which 
are the remains of the ancient 
coilrt of justice, the Areopaous. 
It was here, you may remember, 
tbatSPaul was brought by the 
LAthenians, to give an account 
l^of his ‘new religion,* when 
he delivered the beantifiil dis- 
course which I dare say you 
have often read in the New 
TesAment.* 

"Without attempting to de- 
scribe ai^ of these places to 
you, I wilbonly say that nothing 
I have yet seen has so much 
delighted me as these ancient 
marbles, and the beautiful view 
of thfis surrounding plain from 
the Acropolis. 

" Seeing at a little distance 
a large and noble temple, which 
appeared to be in a perfect 
state, my guide informed me 
that it was the. temple of the 
hero Theseus; land we descended 
to examine it before returning 
to the city. 

"I am, dear children, 

"Your aiSectioiibte friend, 
" Uncle Riohabd.** 


* Aetsxvil.92-8L 
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LOOK ABOUT! 

BT A. B. ORlia* • 

f Author ^ tho 4* PkOoaophtt 

Traimnff,‘*J j 

Ion. Now, papa, ^ are al^ 
readj to hear the tale youjpro- 
mised ns about the good e&ctif 
of looking about 

P. Well, then, what I am 
now going to tell you will, I 
hope, show that; and perhaps, 
by way of eontrast, something 
of the bad effects of not doing 
so mav also appear. 

Arthur Seaton and Bob 
Stanley were class-fellows at 
the Tillage school of Ashton. 
They wore cousins, and nearly 
of the same age, but BoVs 
parents were much richer and 
better off than Arthur’s. Mr. 
Seaton, Arthur’s father, had at | 
one time sufiered a seveip loss, I 
from being security ibi^a friend 
who failed in lousiness, and left 
him liable for a great part of ! 
his debts. His means being 
thus so mueh exbaustedr he 
was compelled to bring up his 
family in habits of the stnctest 
economy, and in truth, with all 
his economy, he could some* 
times hardly manage to make 
both endh meet. 

Xb What does that mean, 
papa? 

P. If means to get the end of 
the money he received at one 
time meet the beginning of a 
new sum gt another time. 
Now, Arthur was a shrewd 


little fbllow, and soon came to 
understand why he was denied 
by £is kind papa manir*ttnfe 
things, such as ball s, Ml tops, 
add kites, •which Imlm and 
Aunt Stanley so fireely bestowed 
upon his cot&in; for whenever 
Bob wanted a new plaything 
she had only to ask for the 
modey from his papa or 
mamma to get it; andf as he 
knewt he could what he 
^hus wanted at any time, he 
was never very careful bow he 
used it If his kite would not 
fly well, he never thought of 
trying to alter it himself, of 
patting a little more or less 
weight to its tail, of placing the 
string at the right balance, or 
of findin(y out what kind of 
wind it flew best in; but would 
either get some one else to put 
it right for him, or perhaps, in 
a sudden fit of caprice, ^ve it 
away to another boy for a 
handful of gooseberries, and 
then, by-and-by, nm to hb 
mamma and plagae her for 
money to buy a better one. 
When tired of his buttons or 
marbles, too^he would often be 
found on bh way home from 
school throwing them away at 
the poor birds on the hedges. 
So strong had this habit become 
upon him, indeed, that once, 
when passing along the road to 
the village with a shilling in hts 
hafldf that his mamma had 
given* him to get some paper 
witl^ from the stationer, semng 
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a blackbird perched on the top- 
most twig c| a tall larch, pour- 
ing forth His sweet song, he 
only thought what a fine mark 
it Would M for a ^row with a 
stone, andtfeeling sornetkingin 
his hand at the time, but not 
thinking what it was, he l^t fly 
adtofig,, the trees with t^e shil- 
ling in the direction of the 
songster! The blackbird, in- 
deed, only fiew off to some 
other part of tlie wood in a 
joyous scream ot mockery at 
his disappointed enemy; but nsc^ 
sooner had the shilling lelt his 
hand, than he thought, but too 
late, of the folly he hadf'done. 
Of course he had to returr 
without the paper; but as he 
only told his mamma that he 
had lost the shilling somewhere, 
which was not the whole ^truth, 
though a thing of no uncom- 
mon occurrence, a gentle re- 
primand was all he got, and 
another shilling watr forthcom- 
ing for the same purpose. 
Equally careless, too, was he 
about his clothes, and many a 
tom jacket and pair of trousers 
he came home with, perhaps 
nerer k> be worn again, got by 
ridiiciqMm old palings, squeez- 
ing through hedges, or climbing 
up trees. 

Now, Arthur tras just as fond 
of pla;^hing8 as another; but 
as he never thought of asking 
money firom his mamma for 
such a purpose, knowing she 
oonld Boaill afford and that 
it ironld only grieve her to 
ihihk idle couUi not allow hhn 
fOBse ffnr ao harmless an indul- 
musdi he began to thint fVhe- 
fter bo could not make dome of 
j||^ own playthings. Itwpstlte 
8S 


time when balls were **in" that 
he first thonght of this, and 
having inspected an old one, 
and seen the materials of which 
it' was made, and the way in 
which it was pi^ together, he 
thought he could surely at least 
make a better one than that soft 
dabby affair, that even before 
it was torn would never bounce 
higher than his riioulder. So, 
instead oi asking his mamma 
'fora pennytobnya new one, 
asked her for the head of an 
old stocking, and an old glove, 
which he soon got. He then 
got a piece of cork, and round- 
ing it off with his knife into the 
size and shape of a large mus- 
kct-ball, ripped np the worsted 
from the stocking, and wound 
It tightly round the cork, making 
It move round in his fingers all 
the time, to prevent the threads 
from overlapping each other. 
So, having got it of a sufficient 
size, he fastened down the end 
of the worsted, and just tried 
once how it wo^d bounco-~and 
didnjf It bounce rarely? Oh, 
three times as high as Tom 
Nelsonf^l 

But the covering of it, ah I 
that was a more difficult job, 
and here he had to look about 
hint a good deal, and was quite 
puzzled to find out how he 
should cut the leather, so as to 
get it sewed down all smoothly 
without any creases. He tried 
.and tried many ways with a 
piece of paper to get the proper 
shape— for he was too cautions 
I to cut np the glove before he 
knew what form the pieces 
should take— hut for a long time 
without success. He thought 
of an orange, and how he had 
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once seen bis papa tsat off the 
skin of one so neatly that the 
ends and edm when pat to 
each other all lay quite close 
together again. But as an 
orange would cost just about as 
much as a new ball, he could 
not have the advantage of that 
j . as a model. t 

^ IT. Why, then, papa, didn't 
he ask his mamma to cut it out 
for him, or take it to the tailor, 
who would gladly have dona it 
for him — especially the taOor 
that made his clothes? 

. P. Yes, Willie, either his 
mamma or the tailor would 
gladly have done it for him, I 
dare say, but he now found a 
pleasure even in tnrinff to find 
out how it should be done. 
The very working at the ball, 
too, turned out to be as good fun 
itself as would be the playing 
with it afterwards, and even 
better fun, for it kept his mind 
as well as his fingers happily 
employed. Besides, he had the 
leasure of looking forward to 
aving a plaything all ms^C by 
himself. So you see thtf e were 
a great many pleasures hm. He 
was pleased to tmnkit would cost 
his mamma nothing, happy in 
the making of it, and happy to 
think of the fun he would have 
with it afterwards. And had 
he not been a good boy, I fear 
he would also have been pleased 
to think how sorry it would 
make his cousin to see him with 
so much nicer a ball than any 
of his bought ones; but he had 
no such envious mde about 
him, and he only tiiought how 
mndi better fun they would all 
have with his good one than 
with any of those trashy shop 


ones. So to work he wM again, 
and recollecting as he 

could how the difierept pieces 
of leather converged to a point 
in those hejitid examined, he 
at* length managed# to get the 
right pattern, first cut on paper 
and Ihen on the leather, and 
at last not it all sewed^rofRO 
so beantimll^ that h6 was 

S iite astonished at his own 
^ evemess. And what an elas- 
'tic bound it gave when be first 
tried it on me pavement, and 
how his own heart did bound 
wlth^by at the same time! 

His next invention was to 
make ft kite, and then a ship, 
igrtil from practice there was 
scarcely a plaything or a toy 
that he could not make. Be- 
sides, knowing the trouble it 
cost make them, he was 
equally careful nof to ^damage 
or lose them, and though his 
cousin Bob, whose kite had been 
nearly shaltercd to pieces hv « 
flying it in too high a win^ 
would beg him to bring out his 
and try it, he would firmly but 
kindly jefuse to do so, knowing 
that it could not stand such a 
wind tffher, and wool^only 
share the same fate. 2«efther 
would he trust hisnicely rigged 
yacht, the ** Amelia,” named 
after his dear mamma, amidst 
the jabbling waves of the river 
in a high wind — tliough several 
boya were sailing their boats—' 
for he knew to a nicety what 
canvas ” she could cony, and j 
what sea she could stand; and 
while one after another of theirs 
were camiaed and became 
wredJ^ drifting along at the 
mercy the stream, his ship 
was idl safe in harbour, ready 
33 
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to set forth to any distance in twenty times at the same place. 

! calmer weigher. The bridge is a quarter of a 

You muse not think, however, mile off. 
that Arthur, though thus cau- A, Well, I have done that 
tiousin QOt risLiqg the lo^ or often enough, roo; but I tibink 
damage of any of his things, you had better not try it to-day. 
was by any means either selfish See how brown the river is! It 
or cowardly. He only did not is a good bit up on the bank, 
'seie^any reason why Bo^, for ^he stones are covered 
example, one day would persist farther than usual, and it ' is * 
in sailing his little bark (the more than half-way up Old 
* Prince Albert,* that he himself Granny, the biggest stone of all, 
had made for him), when the* But advice of this kind was 
river was swollen with the late of little use to Bob; ho did not 
rains, and so brown that wheo mark these particulars so care- 
wading in after it to keep’^it off fully as Arthur, and consc- 
thc stones, he could not know quently did not see his danger 
where the deep placeil were, to the same extent. So he 
and might not only lose his bo«.t stript off his trousers and began 
but himself. But Bob only wading across. He was soon 
saw how beautifully the little up to the knees, and had to 
craft was tacking across the plant his footsteps pretty firmly 
stream, though the current was to resist the current, but he 
strong, and *%e wind partly in “pledged** on. Into several 
the same direction, and how littlepools he sank now and then 
nobly it obeyed the helm— just rather deeply, as he thought, 
like an obedient child, thought but again ascending to shallower 
I Arthur, resisting and overcom- water, he stifl kept on until he I 
I ing eveiy temptation that would got considerably past the middle 
lead him aside from the path of of the river. And now, think- 
duty. On, on went tha< gallant ing there could be no more dan- 
barli;, keeping its prescribed ger,as\)fcourseitwouldgetgra- 
course in spite of all opposition dually shallower towards the 
from the wind and stream until other side, in the same way os it 
it reached the opposite bank in didatthesidehchadleft,heOTew 
safety. still less careful, and dashed on, 

“Hurrah! it haa landed at when souse, at one single step, 
Hew York,** shouted Bob; he plunged into a pool, up to 
“ hurrah !’* the arm-pits. The channel of 

“ Hurrah !** said Arthur too— the river was of a rocky nature, 
for he was delighted to see ho^, and in some places shelve(i 
beautifWily the ^oyage was abruptly. He had suddenly 
made,— “but there it must re- stepped off a ledge of this kind 
main, Bob, to take in its cargo into a pool some two or three 
.of until you go round by feet deeper than the rest, where 
! . Imdge to set it off af^ifin.’* the curr^t, now acting upon him 

, ' JB. Pooh, nonsense! «'.! shall, with double violence, fairly car- 
irade through, as I bav/; done yiedhim off his feet, and swept 
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him helplessly along for several I found it impossible, however, to | 
yards. Old Granny, however, i get near enodgh to him on that 
was fortunately near and imme- j dde, but he j^ew iK he could 
diately in his way, to which he get to the opposite side of the , 
clung with all the strength he stone, where it \^a8 shallower, he 
had left, and managed at Icngtli copld then i^ach him, and to j 
to ^et scrambling on to the top do this he was obliged to make 
of where he sat in despair, a long circhit to avoid the deep 
like a shipwrecked sailor on an pool immediately between tKutt* 
island of the Facihc, but with” But*nosv He had no time to | 
this difference, that he was more lose, for the water was rising 
an object of blame than of pitv, rapidly, so hd hurried round t(r 
having so recklessly brought »the other side ns fast as he 
himself into that danger. could, still steadyinghimself and 

I Now, Arthur had been calling measuring his depth with the 

; out to him several times on ^cnjly branch. Arrived at 

{ his way over; but as he never the nearest and safest point, he 

I minded him, he thought he stretclyd out the end of the ' 

j would at least tiy and do what branen across the bubbling, 

I he could to provide for his bailing eddy to Bob, and told 

1 safety in case of the worst. So him to grasp it firmly with both 

he ran up into the plantation hands, and to leap forward ! 

near at hand, and got the from the stone as far as he ' 

largest branch of a tree he could,without fear,whichatlaBt j 

could conveniently handle, and he did, through much 'persua- I 

just by the time Bob had found sion, though in a terrible fright, 

refuge on the large stone, he and was spe^^dUy dragged across 

was prepared to rush in to his to shallower water, and brought ' 

relief. Fearlessly he dashed in, to land by his kind preserver, 
for he knew whereabout lay TV, Ah, that was clever of 
every pool and shallow 6# the Arthur;^ he Mbed about him 
river; and having the buinch to there to some^purpose. 
steady his footsteps and prol>e L. Thank you, papa. I dare 
the depths of certain places be* say you could tell us something 
fore' entering into them, he got, more about Arthur yet. 
at last, to within a few ^rards of P. Well, I dare say I could, 
where Bob sat shivering all my dear; but I must now hurry 
over with cold and fright. He off to the City,— -so good-bye. 


FOBGIVBNEfiS. 

Toboivb when injuries round thee roll, 
Howe’er thy peace be riven ; 
Torgittt with all thy hearted tonlf 
If thou wonldst os ftrgiven. 
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OADBK 7. GNAWING ANIMALS. 

ilf. Let ns finish our account 
of the Gnawing^ArJmals. What 
is their fodd? * 

L, They eat the hard tough 
of trees, which other ani- 

mids cannot digest/' < * 

M. And how are they fitted 
for such food? * 

W, They are» provided withi 
very peculiar teeth, which have 
chisel-shaped edges; so that 
they do not tear or cut^thefi 
food, but gnaw it. 

Ion, And I dare say tlu*.y have 
peculiar grinding teeth.* 

IT. Why don’t you s*^ 

molars” Ion? — that is a Latin 
word. 

M, We shall not have time to 
consider the molars (or grinding 
teeth). * I mav just say that 
they are not like the molars of 
fiesh or grass-eating animals. 
Like the front te dth, they are 
composed of enamel and ivory. 
Here we find again that the 
hard enamel d^ not wear so 
much as the ilORy, s6 that it 
stands up in riches across the 
fiat surface of the teeth, some- 
thing like the ridges in a rasp 
or file. Thus the gnawing ani- 
mals are provided with grinding 
teeth, which are of the very best 
shape possible ror separating 
the tough vegetable fibres You^ 
may observe, too, that these 
teeth are not close to the firoit* 
teeth, Iftit are plilfeedfar back, 
leaving a large space of the jaw 
utililleA 

'> ' if. llis description |rijl ap- 
' ply to most of the gnawing 
ammals ; but the Bat, which wifi 
.06 


eat flesh, has sharp-edged grin- 
ders, more like those of the 
carnivorous animals, whilst the 
Squirrel, and those which eat 
ihiit and nuts, have a rounded 
surface to their grinders, like 
those of the monkeys and the 
fruit-eating bats. {Seep, 10,) 

* Ion, I remember, mamma, 
that I have seen our squirrel 
gnaw for^nibble) the shell of a 
nut all round, instead of crack- 
ing it. He sits up on his hind 
legs, and holds his food up to 
his mouth with his paws; the 
picture of the squirrel is drawn 
so. 

ilf. Yes; and this ihabit of 
sitting upright on its hind-quar- 
ters, belong to all the anmials 
I in the order. It is one of the 
distinctions of the order. You 
have often seen a rabbit sitting 
thus; the rat, mouse, beaver, 
and hare, ftcqucntly do so. 

^ 1 will point out to you another 
distinction, which perhaps you 
will not be able to notice. lake 
hold of vour own arm, Willie! 
— ^j'6ar left arm — between the 
wrist end the elbow. Hold it 
very tight indeed!— ahd now 
try to move your left hand round 
and round. 

W, I cannot do it veiy easily, 
mamma, because it hurts me. 
I feel that I have two bones. 
We have learned about these 
bones; they are called the ulna 
and the radius, 

M, The gnawing animals 
have also two bones in their 
fore-arms, just as you have, and 
this is a rather interesting fact. 
If you notice the ends of the 
limbs in those mammals which 
1 we have heard of (particularly 
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in the flesh-eating mammals) 
you will see that they all have 
organs which are divided into 
single fingeh. 

£. And I have noticed that 
they have nails or claws at the 
ends of their fingers.* Mankind 
have ; so have the monkey, the 
bat, the hedgehog, the lion, an^ 
all the others, except those 
which live in the water. 

ilf. So, when we speak of the 
llmhs of these animals, we may > 
say that they are “ clawed ” 
limbs. Now, all these animals 
with separate fingers and claws, 
have the two bones of the fore- 
arm separate, so that they may 
turn round their hand, or fore- 
foot, and move the fingers 
easily. But if we notice those 
mammals which we have not 
yet talked of (I mean such as 
are purely vegetable, feeders), we 
shall find that their fingers and 
claws are not separate, but arc 
united in a sort of homy case 
called a hoof. 

L. So that we may say the 
carnivorous animals, and others, 
are “ clawed ” animals ; aiffl the 
'^\\rQ\y^erhivorous anin^ls are 
“ hoofea” ; hut,^ mamma, what 
has all this to do with the order 
we are learning about? 

M. Very much. You m^now 
see how the animals of this 
order are like the carnivorous 
as well as the herbivorous 
animals, and form a connecting 
link between them. They are 
like the latter animals, because 
most of them eat vegetables, 
while i'iom the fact of th^ir 
having claws and the bones 
of the fore-arm separate (which 


we have already noticed), they 
still bear a resemblance to the 
carnivorous animaW. Yon may 
now endeavour to mark the 
distinctions of this order. 

I will'^^ay the^i, mamma. 

THE GNAWING ANIMALS. 

Tim gnawing animals seesU^ 
forn$ a 4inlc between those ani- 
mals which eat flesh, and those 
which eafesv&etables. 

1. They &like the former, 
because some eat flesh; and 
they are like the latter, because 
mosb of them eat those hard 
parts of plants which tme vege- 
table Seders refuse. 

2. They are like the former, 

bbcause those which eat ilesh 
have sharp-edged grinders; but, 
again, they are unlike the 
former, and like the latter, be- 
cause* they have not the three ' 
kinds of teeth, — the ’cutting, | 
tearing, and grinding teeth — | 

but have o^ly “gnawing teeth’* I 

and grinding teeth. | 

3. They are like the foimer, 
because they have claws, and 
the boi||^es o^]|e fore-arm sepa- 
rate ; but tndy are again like 
the latter, because they use 
their claws for climbing the 
trees rather than seizing their 
food. There 1 1 added that last 
piece myself. 

3f. But you will see that that 
is not quite correct, when 1 add 
the fourth particular. 

4. Most of them may he 
known by their frequent habit 
of sitting upright on tfeir hind 
quarters, and by their holding 
the food to the mouth with the 
foreipaws. 
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THE FLAHTAGENET 

IIK6& 

EDWARD t. 

P. To-day, wd have to talk 
of a more Gl»iebrated king thaib 
Heniy in. .1 think that you 
mil li ke to hear about him. 
xoffmay remembet tlje ‘de- 
termined Prince Edward, who 
restored King . Henr^ to his 
throne. This pyU^e was to 
. succeed his father; and the 
people thought about it with 
gladness, for I dare say ^hey' 
said to themselves, *^Now we 
shall have a true king, one who 
can keep his subjects in Drder 
if he likes.” * 

The nobles, too, seemed to be 
glad that he was ^ing to be | 
king; 'for immediately after 
Henry’s death, they assenjbled 
round the high altar in West- 
minster, and there they sword 
to obey him. 

This proceeding ^as neces- 
sary, because Edward was not 
at the time in England. He 
had gone to the ^ Holy Land, 
and was there e^aged^ in a 
crusade. There he was teach- 
ing the Infidels to fear him, as 
much as they had feared King 
Richard; indeed, he was not 
altogether unlike King Richard 
in his appearance afid cha- 
racter. 

If you had seen Edward, 
you would, I think, have liked 
hiiUii^ His figure was tall and 
ini^estic;\he expression of his 
cowtenance was commanding, 
ioibetimes severe, but more 
often he '^liad a pleasin^^ and 
gracious look ; for he was ne^ly 
always kind to his servanfii and 
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courtiers, although he was ve^ 
strict. The only peculiarity in 
his appearance wUch would 
have struck you, was his long 
legs, which, were .go Icoig, that 
the people sumamed him 
^^hng-thatfyr 

'While ne was in the Holy 
Land, the Turks were so anxious 
to get rid of him, that they 
endeavourpd to do so by assas- 
liination. A messenger was 
sent to him firom the Emir of 
Jaffa; who presented a letter 
‘with one hand, and as th,e 
prince took it, he stabbed him 
with the other hand. Edward, 
though he was wounded, was 
not fri^tened; he jumped on 
his fee^ caught the muraerer in 
his iron grasp, wd despatched 
him with his own weapon. 

The prince’s wound was a 
dangerous one, because the 
dagger had been smeared with 
poison, but fortunately the sur- 
geon of his camp was a skilful 
man, and was able to heal him. 
Edward also, fortunately, had a 
I good wife, w'hom he had brought 
ftom S;pain; her name was 
Eleanor of Castile. SNh, by 
her kind nursing, helped to 
make him better; it is even 
said that she sucked the poison 
out of his wound, but people 
now think that the story is not 
true. 

But I must tell you of Ed- 
ward’s return to England. He 
did not hurry, having business 
to settle concerning his posses- 
sions in France; besides, he 
felt that Ills crown in England 
was quite safe. So it was nr>t 
until the year 1274 that he sent 
word that he was coming, and 
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that prep^tions were to be that^ the people would not be 
made Tor nis coronation. I don’t happy unfesi thd^^^ald always 
ttok that the Lord ]M[ayor of obtain justice. 2mw, he was 
London could in the present day troubled to find that those peo- 
beat KinjrJ^waid in preparing pie who 'h^^he power, still 
• a feast ! v^en bis servants read oppressed aim robb^ those who 
the orders sent, they found that were weaker than themselves; 
they bad to cook 380 oxenf 430 and, what was worse, that when 
sheep, 450 pigs, 18 wild boar^ a po&r mag went before a 
278 ditches of bacon, 19,660 to ciaiih justice, he could not 

X ns and fowls, &c.. '&c., &c. always obtain it; for the man 
in they had Aildllcd these who had treated him , l|adly 
orders, and had laid out the< would secretl^ribe the jud^-<- 
well-loaded table, what a great that is, he would give liim 
^dea it must have mven them ^oncy that he might not let 
of the importance of the solemn the poor man have his rights. 

* occasion ! Such men, who withheld jus- 

On the 2nd of August, 1274, tice fdr the sake of gain, were, 
Edward landed at Dover, and of course, unjust judges, and 
on the 19th of August he and not fit for their office. There- 
his high-minded wife Eleanor fore, Edward immediately 
were crowned in Westminster, brought them all to trial, end 
to the great delight of his affec- when he found that all, except 
tionate, loyal, and prosperous two, ^ho were clergygien, had 
people, who were proud of the been guilty of this wickedness, 
valour and fame of the noble he m^e them pay heavy fines, 
coimle. and appointed new and better 

Thepeople were not mistaken judges i n their stead. He also 
in supposing that Edward would made all the new judges swear 
keep his kingdom in order. He that they would act honourably, 
seemed to begin with the ffeter- and' npt take bribes. The 
minatipn that business* should amount of the fines paid by 
he done in a manner that was the bad judges was no less than 
fair and right. 100,000 marks,— an enormous 

Like all wise kings, he knew sum in those days. 


A SIMILE. 

Thb glittering hopes that heaven bestows, 
Emerging from a cloud of woes 
Shul yield a piwer light ; 

Bo, when the world in darkness lies, 

A thousand stars bedeck tkpfkies, 

And sparkle tlirough the njght. 
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BIVFOLK. 

“My dear Children, — 

“ I dare sa;^ou fiairc been sur- 
prised at nofheariiig of our ol& 
friend Peg. The fact is, that 
pAiffuffgg of limbs and coii^h 
became worse when \fe wertTat 
Lincoln, and I left her there in 
the hands of the hbrse-doctor, 
giving him instructions to cure 
her, and forward her to me by 
rail. To my great grief,howe ver,I 
yesterday received an annbupcc- 
meiit of her death. I shall 
therefore be compelled to travel 
the rest of my journey by eoach, 
or railway, unless I meet witls* 
another horse as peaceable and 
quiet in his disposition as my 
poor old servant was. 

“ On my way from Lowestoft 
to Ipswich, I had some talk with 
the Suffolk farmers, in order to 
find whether they differed much 
from those of Norfoll^ — and you 
shall now hear what I learned. 

“It appears that Suffolk is 
like Norfolk in many respects — 
it is a very flat county, Vnd so 
also is Essex, the county below 
Suffolk. Indeed, the three 
counties, Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex, which yon may see 
adjoin each other, are all much 
alike. They are a}l of a flat 
even surface, and are ail under 
good cultivation ; in each county 
great attention is paid by the 
hirmers to the practice of Agri- 
culture. • 

“ The climate, as in Norfolk, 
is very dry. and rather cold, on I 
account of the wind fropi the 
ocean. There are three or iour 
kinds of soil— a lich loam, a 
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heavy clayey loam, and a loose 
sandy soil, some of which, from 
the animal and vegetable re- 
mains mixed with it, is fertile, 
while other parts are hardly 
worth cultivating, being very 
poor ^and gravelly, full of 
broken shells and bouldci's ; and 
e^ridently having been covered 
by the sea at no very distant 
period. Tjiere are also about 
910,000 acres of fen-land, some 
of which has lately been drained 
and rendered useful. Thus, 

^you see that the Suffolk soil is, ^ j 
on the whole, much like that of j 
Norfolk. • I 

“ The produce^ too, is similar. j 
The * rotation of the crops * is i 
attended to with the same care | 
as in Norfolk. Barley, wheat, 1 
clover, and turnips, are grown. 1 
It is perhaps more noted for its ! 
carrots than Norfolk is. 

“ The agricultural imple- 
ments of Suffolk are, however, 
its most noted production. The 
farmers here take great pride 
in their tools, and in no county 
has ssE^inuch money been spent 
in bringing these articles to per- 
fection. A large amount of 
capital has been sunk by some 
of the manufacturers; and this 
capital, together with the com- 
petition umong^ them, has 
been the means of producing 
most ingenious and perfect arti- 
cles. If, therefore, you were to 
go to a large Suffolk farm, and 
''^egin to make a catalogue of 
all the strange implements you 
saw, they would rather surprise 
you. You would have to learn 
to spell many strange names. 
Besides such words as ‘scuf- 
flers,* ‘scarifiers,’ ‘threshing- 
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machines,’ * winnowers,’ *hum- 
mellers,’ &c., &c., &c., you 
would find several kinds of 
pl6ughs, harrows, and rollers; 
machines for cutting roots, or 
straw; others for bruising oil- 
cake for cattle; others for 
crushing bones to manure the 
land with; and many mo];g. 
You would want a large piece 
I of paper to contain all their 
j names. « 

** The most noted animals oil 
the Sufiblk farms ore the pecu- 
liar short-bodied horses, whicl\| 
arc called the Sufiblk ‘cobs.* 
These animals nre noted for 
their great strength, and for 
their perse t'crance in pulling; 
against a dea<l weight. It is 
said that in former days, when 
a farmer went to the fair to 
purchase a horse, it was not 
unusual to try the horse he 
wished to buy by hooking the 
animal’s traces to some post 
immovably fixed in the ground. 
If the horse pulled at this post 
until he went down on his 
knees, he was said to be staunch ; 
but if he did not do so, *fie was 
despised. This practice, how- 
ever, was a vtiy bad one, and 
spoiled many a good horse, — 

I therefore it has been discon* 

I tinned. 

1 “ The . pigg on the farms 

would, I think, please you os 
much as the hoi'scs, as the Suf- 
folk pigs are, perhaps, the finest 
breed in England. 

“The Sufiblk cows yield ^ 
plenty of milk, some of them 
as miH'h as twenty quarts per 
day; this is made into butter, 

I such as I thought very nice, 

I although I had heard before 
that Suffolk was noted for its 


had butter and cheese. The 
calves are mostly ^nt to Essex, 
for the London market. 

‘'Instead of travelling the 
direct road fijpm Lowestoft to 
^swich, I ISrst visited a little 
town called Aldborough ; 
which, by observing the map, 
yotf may qpe is on the sea^^vodt. 
it IS flf town which I had often 
wished to spe, because it is the 
birthplace of a poet called 
Crahhe, whose poetry I used to 
read when 1 was a boy. 1 
found, on examining the place, 
an ustonishing instance of the 
changes effected by the sea. It 
appeirs that, during the last 
century, a whole street and a 
\narket-placehave been washed 
! away. Many herrings andsprats 
are caught and dried here. 

“Ipswich is a truly ancient 
place. It was here that the 
celebrated Cardinal Wohey was 
born. I was surprised at the 
number o£ old houses, most of 
them made of wood, and orna- 
mented with curious carvings. 
The streets, too, I noticed were 
very j^rrow, although they are 
well paved. I found, on’ in- 
quiry, that in the time of the 
long civil war which caused so 
much destruction in England, 
the counties of Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, and Essex, were not dis- 
turbed so much as many other 
parts ; and that during the whole 
time, the town of Ipswich did 
not once suffer from fire. This 
is a Very remarkable fact, and 
accounts for the old houses 
being in so good a state of 
preservation. 1 found an old 
buijding in the town called the 
FreetOrammar School, which 
was established before the time 
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of Cardinal Wolscy. It is, came changed into Ipswich. 
however, principally indebted How the name will be spelt u 
to him for ^ts importance, for thousand years hence, we can- 
he founded Chmt Church Col- not tell. | 

lege at the University of ‘‘The principal manufactures 

Oxford, and money to of Ipswich are, woollen yam, 
establish ttfts grammar schoAl, ship*building, sail-making, &c. j 
as a preparatory school to his From the barley grown in Suf- ' 

6Q]]gge. o folk, much ma// is made; most | 

“Ipswich is situdcGdiLOiTthc bf this malt, com, and other 
side of a hill, where the rivers produce is exported from Ips- | 
Orwell and Gi[)ping meet, wich, for^ning its principal 
From the latter river the town tirade, ' 

has been supposed to derive its “There! you have heard of 
name. You have heard before the trade, manufactures, the 
that many of our large tQwns'* t-Lo nW ' 

were at first onlv little villages; 
and yon have heard th^t the 
Saxon word for village is wich. 

The place was, therefore, at firsv 
called Gippes Wich (orGippen’s 
Village). It was afterwards spelt 
Yppys-wych, and gradually be- 
«» 


and the ‘etymology* of Ipswich ; 
and I have no time to write you* 
anything more, except that 

“I remain, 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

“ Henry Young.** 


TIME AND ETERNITY. 

How long, sometiinee, a do;yippearB, 

And week , how long are tliey ! 

Months move ns slow as if the^^-ears 
Would never pass away. * *. I 

But months and years are passing byj | 

And soon must all be gone ; 

For da; by day, as minutes fly, i 

Eternity comes on. i 

• I 

Days, months, and years, must have an end; j 

Etonity has none; | 

’Twill always have os long to spend ' 

As when it first began t j 

Great God, we children cannot tell I 

How such a thing can be ; 

I only pray that I may dwell 

That loiig,*;otig time with thee. ' 

‘ TAYLOR. 
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FOREIGN TRAVELLER. 

GREEOE--ATHBNS. 

« My deab Childbee, — 

“Tho Temple of Theseus 
pleased me as much as any 
ruin I had seen on the Acro- 
polis. It is not situated on tl0e 
plain, but on a slight eminence, 
which gives it a more command- 
ing appearance. There ar^ 
thirteen pillars on each side of 
the building, and four at each 
end. At first sight, the whol&J 
appears so perfect that one can 
scarcely believe he secs an edi- 
fice which has stood in the open 
plain about 1,400 years. The 
chisellings in the marble appear 
as sharp as though they were 
fresh from the sculptor’s*^ hand, 
so lightly has the air breathed 
upon it for centuries. The only 
damage it has sustained has 
been a stroke of the light- 
ning, which has driven two or 
three of the columns slightly 
out of the perpendicular, while 
time has tinged tlie marWe with 
a rosy tint. With grgat good 
taste the building has been con- 
verted into a museum for the 
reception of valuable ruins, 
which may from time to time 
be discovered. 

** It would be useless to men- 
tion half the interesting objects 
that prerented themselves to 
my attention, before returning 
to my lo<!ging at Athens. My 
hotel was kept by a dame from 
Paris, IV ho certainly managed 
to render her guests very com- 
fortahte. A few minutes after 
entering, T was sitting at ^ase, 
and enjoying my ^cqfiau tmt, 
if you know what that means. 


Modern Ath«;h%is by no 
means so agreeable a place as 
my landlady’s hotel. It is a 
dirty littlc-ttoWn, built half in 
the Eastern stylei^ The spirit 
of improvement has not, how- 
ever, fled, for I observe^, that 
sever^ squares and terraces 
were m a state of progress. 

“The Pdlace of Athens is a 
large plain bjiilding. Its archi- 
tecture has less beauty than 
that of many an English fac- 
tory or workhouse — still, it is 
no flimsy structure, for its walls 
are ci solid marble. It stands 
on naked sandy eminence, 
.without a tree to shelter it from 
the sun’s glare, or from the eye 
of the public. It is so exposed 
to view, that Her Majesty can- 
not stroll in her garden without 
all Athens making themselves 
aware of the fact, if they 
please. 

“ If I w'irc to judge from my 
own observation, I shpuld say 
that the modern Grecians were 
rather lazy fellows— that is, if 
the fait of their not being in- 
jjUsHrious may warrant my say- 
ing so. Many also seem to 
show in their disposition as 
much bad faith as their fore- 
fathers had; while I think that 
their bravery is very question- 
able. The young Greeks ap- 
peared to spend the whole day 
playing at billiards in the cafe's, 
or in idly standing round the 
doors to display thAt showy 
dress. The sun never, perhaps, 
shone upon greater fops than 
these^ young men. They seem 
to have no subject for thought 
beyoiih the glitter of their out- 
side .dress. Many-a-one, I be- 
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liove, carries gold and silver on 
his backji^who has scarcely a 
coin in his pocket. I have 
heard of two or three hundred 
pounds being gi^eti for a suit 
of military fiothes ; this is, rib 
doubt, correct, for I have seen 
gearing jackets, vests, «and 
gaiters, so covered WiH gold 
embroidery, that the foundation 
of crimson velvet Was scarcely 
visible. , 

“Their never-failing compan- 
ions are the pipe and the 
rosary, which is, as I dare^say^ 
you know, a string of heads 
used by the members of the 
Greek, as well as the Romish, 
Church, when repeating theia 
prayers. These beads tliey 
I • were incessantly fingering — too 
much so to please me, for out- | 
! ward show in prayer is. even 
I more displeasing than in aress. 

1 “My fellow-travellers from 
the steamer 4iad determined 
while in Greece to ascend 
the Acropolis of Corinth, 
and asl anticipated a pleasant 
journey, I agreed to accompany 
them. If you will apfii exa- 
mine your map, yoil will obseq^ < 


that Athens is situated on a 
small peninsula at the south of 
Greece, and that Corinth is 
situated on a vci*^ much larger 
and broader peninsula, called 
the Morba. You may notice, 
too, how the two peninsulas arc 
connected by a very narrow 
I hithmus. 

“ Now, the best way of pro- 
I cecding to Corinth was a point 
jvhich we had to decide before 
starting. You can easily see 
that we might either travel by 
land, along the isthmus, or 
make a voyage by water across 
the Bay of Salamis. Our friend 
the German doctor was a very 
nervous sailor, and gave his 
vole for the trip by land; but 
the others and myself were for 
the water; and a* certain Ger- 
man bookseller, who was with 
us, poured into the doctors 
troubled ear such dreadful tales 
of robbers and murder, that he 
quickly changed his mind. 

“Accordingly, we went by 
water, as you shall hear shortly 
from «r 

“ You(^ affectionate friend, 

“ Uncle Richard.” 


QBT UP! 

Up 1 q^oit thy bower, late wears the hour, 

Long Vve the rooks cawed round tlio tower; 

O’er flower and tree loud hums the beb, 

AAthe wild kid sports merrily 
Thesun is bright^ the skips are clear; 

Wake, lady 1 wake, hasten here. 

Up I tffte will tell, the morning beU 
Its service sound has chimed well ; 

The aged erone keeps house alone, 

The reapera to the nalda are gone. 

Lose not thedb hours, so eool, so gay, | 

Lol while tieu Bleep- at they haste away. I 

HISS BAILLXB. ' 
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MOUNTAINS. 

THE APENNINES. 

P. You heard last week that 
the two principal parts of a 
volcano are the hose and the 
cone. In onr last lesson yon 
heard of the base of a volcancb; 
to-day lA us talk of the cone. 

The cone is the highest part 
of a volcano. Its^sarface is 
generally covered with a dec]^ 
layer of sand, ashes, and cinders, 
or “scoria,” as it is called.] 
These substances lie loosely; 
and any person ascending the 
cone of a volcano, soon finds 
that the soil under his feet slides 
down, so that he will sometimes 
lose in one step as much as he 
has gained by three or four. 
He would therefore find it im- 
possible to ascend, if it were 
not that in a few places the 
moveable soil is covered with a 
narrow strip of lava, which has 
run down the surface. This 
lava, being bard, affords a firm 
footing. On account cf the 
nature of the soil, no trees can 
grow on the cone of a \folcano, 
and its black colour forms a 
striking contrast with the green 
and woody hose, which, you 
may remember, is always well 
cultivated. 

The summit of a cone seldom 
has a point like that ot the 
cones of white sugar which you 
see in the grocers’ shops. The 
point of tlie volcano has gene- 
rally be<?a worn away by some 
eruption ; sometimes laige pieces 
have been broken off at two or 
three different times, so that yon 
would expect to find a broad 
fiat tract of land on the top of 


the cone. On rcsiihingthe top, | 
the surface is found to be broad, 
but it is not Jiaty it sinks in the 
middle, so ^ ^o form a hollow 
diape, like that of a basin or 
cup. This cup-shaped cavity is 
caflpd the crater of the volcano, 
and out cf this crater issue tbe 
terrible volumes of smoke and 
flame from the interior of the | 
earth. | 

VsBuyius has been for several 
centuries one of the most active 
volcanoes in Europe. Its his- ! 
tor^ must be included in that | 
of the Apennines, for it is situ- j 
ated m that district of the range | 
yvbich, as I told you, has at | 
some veiy distant period been | 
wasted by fire. 

The height of Vesuvius is 
not always the same; it de- | 
pendS very much on ••the con- ! 
dition in which the eruptions ! 
leave the crater. In some 
volcanoes Ihc eruptions do not 
burst forth from the centre of j 
the crater, they sofiietimes ; 

break out from the side of the | 

mounijiin; but in Vesuvius, ' 

the eruptions generally burst i 

from inside the crater. The I 

loose substances which are thus I 

thrown out, are shed over the 
cons, and the height of the cone i 
I is increased thereby. The cone 
i of Vesuvius is therefore much ! 

I larger in proportion than the 
cone of other volcanoes, for its 
height is nearly one-third that 
of the whole mountainu 

This height, however, will 
not, perhaps, continue for a veiy 
great time; as the mountain is 
subjdcif to constant changes. 
Abont'^hirty years ago (in the 
year 1,822), a '\nolent eruption | 
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took place ; an immense piece vius was cobtinued occasionally 
of (he auciclit cone, measuring until the month of August, 
more than 800 feet, was carried aj>. 79, when the first and 
away by the ’ explosions, and most terrible of .sll its eruptions 
the heiffht of the* mountain was took place. I could not de- 
thus reduced from 4,000 to 3,260 scribe to you the immense 
feet! On examining the sum- volumes of smoke, the stench 
mit of the cone after the amp- of sulphur and other gases, the 
tion, it waN. found then/o con- 5i^ts of rod-coloured jame, the 
sist of a vast gulf or chasm, showers of stones, or the tre- 
three miles in circftmference.” roendous explosions; these were 
The first kuo^n eruption of , like so mdny rounds of artillery, 
Vesuvius did not occur until rapidly repeated. At length 
the year 79. Before then it was the burning cinders and ashes 
only known as an ertnict^vol-*'' burst forth in hnmense quunti- 
cano. It had been looked upon ties, and the people of Pompeii, 
as such for ages, and its^slopes who had assembled in a mugni- 
were richly cultivated and very ficent theatre (which tliey had 
fertile. But in the vear 63, afts/ built since the earthquake in the 
a long nap of thousands of year 63), were astonished to 6 lul 
years, the sleepy volcano again the ashes paring down upon 
gave signs of waking up, send- their city. Before they had time 
ing forth strange noises^ and to escape, they,and all the houses 
causing h grout earthquake by and fine buildings of the city, 
its shaking. The earthquake were buried under the enof- 
did great damag^ to many mons quantity of burn ing matter 
cities in the neigiibourhood, which still descended. Not only 
and neurlv destroyed a fine was Pompeii destroyed, but 
city named Pompeii ; Pompeii other large cities, named Hercu- 
was, however, rebuilt, and or- laneam dnd Stabiro, with the 
namented with hundsuhie edi- house^and'eountry surrounding 
fices. The agitation in Vesu- them. 


THE FLOWERS. 

Without the luu, nor hill nor plain 
Gould yield us fruit or flowers ; 
Kor could they flemish if the rain 
F|U not in gentle showers. 

’Tis thus within each infant heart 
No holy seed can grow. 

Till Jesus does his grace import, 

And li^nf and warmth bestowt 
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A JODRITAI. OF INSIBOCTIOM FOR THE FAMILY AND THE SCHOOL. ' 

i 

7th Week. .^KOITDAT. Moral lesson. | 

LOOK ABOUT! . '?“"y ““'® 1 

tlic house. And m one way | 

ur A. II. cnAifl. he proved of very great use 

{Author of thr Philoiophy of 'to heP. « ' 

Training**) Mrs. Scntoii was an expert 

L, Here comes .papa. Let worker of crocliet, knitting, and 
us ask him for another tale. ^^irious kinds i)f needlework, I 
Jon. I should like to hear which was now her only means I 
something more about Bob of supjmrt, while it w'us Arthur’s j 
Stanley. bdsiuefs to lind a market for j 

L. J should rather like to such things as she niadc, liy j 
hear how Arthur got on. walkings to the nearest town ' 

W. And I : o(»; .so, Ion, you and selling them to shojikccpcrs , 
are in a minority, as papa says, amt others. In this way, they j 
The re(|uest being, therefore, contrived to live for sonicgtime; i 
made and granted, pajia began, not very w’cll off’, c(‘rtainly, a.s 
AI)out two )Oiirs after Bob regards tine clothes and good 
Stanley’s narnnv escape from food; aad no doubt with many 
drowning in the river, Arthur painful feelings in the poor 
had left school, llis father had wddow'ed mother’s heart that 
been dead .some time, and had left she could no** give them better 
hi.sj) 00 r mother in much poverty, food and clotliing, ami have 
with Arthur and tw'o young them all at school, like so 
si.stcrs entirely dependent upon iiiaii)’^ other children of their 
her for support. At the iTist own age. » Many a time, too, 
examination, Arthur had*^car- | when looking upon them while | 
riedolF the 1ir.‘5t prize for bis at- asleep in bed, before retiring i 
tainment iiigeiicral kiiowdedge; to rest heiwlf, the two little > 
and, what 'wa'J a far higher sisters twdned in (‘adi other’s . 
lionour than if he had attained arms, with a smile of innocence, | 
more knowledge i luiii the ma'^ter playing overtheir * liceks, called | 
himself, he a, No gained a medal up, perha])s, by some happy 
— and thi.s wj;s i he highest prize dream, and Arthur, in his crib, 
in the school -for diligence and sliunbering as soundly as they, 
good condiu'. during all the but with a graver and more 
time of hi.- ittendance. Being thoughtful countenanet^ the. 
still too y< "I'g for huMne.s.s, and feelings, that only a mother 
his moiht i • icing unable to pay jdaced as she was can know, of 
any longs r for his schooling, lie fear, and grief, and love, w'otild 
now dc\'ii»‘d all his time to the come oVA* her so strongly, ns 
j care and edncatiuii of hi.s little to bani.slA rest from her owm 
I sisters, and to assist his mother couch, apd slcc}) from her tear- 
; 117 
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All cjyes lor many weary hours 
of the nij^ht. 

15iit lioA truly has the wise 
man sail I, “Better is a dinner 
of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox anfi. *\atrcd there- 
with” ! l1:ow little real hafipi- 
ness eonsists in mere eating and 
'■drinking, wearing line c Jollies, 
and living in line tioinies^, aiul*' 
how inneli of it does consist in 
the aHeetions of Ihe heart, and 
ill the many litule kindly officeii 
that the ^ cry ])oorest can ren- 
der to each other. 

In one of Arthur’s weekly 
jounie}S to Castletoii, having 
sold home few things fof his mo- 
ther, and being about to return 
home, an idea struck him that 
he oi^ht now to look uhont, and 
see AN nether he could not be of 
more use to her than by merely 
selling her things and bringing 
her tile money for them. lie 
therefore took a walk through 
tA\o or thrive of ^he ]irincipal 
streets of the town, to see whe- 
ther some opening might not 
jiresent itself that would lead to 
Ids getting some kind li^'enijiloy- 
ment. Nor had he. gone far 
bel'ore he saw a ticket in a 
grocer’s shop anIikIow', inti- 
mating that an ajji»rcntice boy 
was Avaiited. So, waiting until 
the cu>tomers in tlic shoii Averc 
served, Arthur jxddly stepped 
in and otfered liimself. The 
owner of the sho]) Avas ])leascd 
A\ith his modest, but at the same 
.time intelligent and clieerxal 
manner, and Artlfur having an- 
SAvered satislactorily all his in- 
quiriesj^ given his address, and a 
reference to his old sclidolmas- 
ter, hcAvas atoneetoldPtliat if his 
raamina approA'cd i;f hjs choice, 
118 


and the schoolmaster gave a 
good account of him, he aaouIiI 
he taken “ on trial.” He now 
hurried home, and told his 
mamma all that had passed, 
and though she Avas sorry 
enough, no doubt, to part a\ itli 
him, she felt that under all the 
circumstances it was ]>erhaps the 
best thing that could he done. 
A fcAv liiiA's afterwards, there*- 
fore, foipid A i thu r filaced behind 
the counter at his ucav hiisine.ss, 
Avitli a clean AA'hite a])ron before 
him; receiving his food and a 
bed — though indeed tliat Avas 
only in the back shoj) — and 
three shillings and sixpence a 
AATok of Avages. 

L. Oh, pa))a,AVonhln’t Arthur 
be noAV so ha)>py! — as he could 
give all that momw to his 
matnma ; all hut Avhat aaouKI 
buy himself clothes. 

l\ You arc right, my dear, 
and that was exactly what he 
intended to do AAith his money. 
He intended to make his mam- 
ma his banker for every far- 
thing he receivid; ami every 
Safurday evening, A\lieii he 
camftliome to spend the Sunday 
AAith her, he pictured the de- 
light he should always fuel in 
]>hicing in her hands another 
3s. f)d. He thought she aaohUI 
not now need to sit u]> quite so 
late at night Avith her needle; 
and how, by and by, she Avould 
be al)le to get a neAV bonnet, 
and perhaps a better slunvl, 
and some other things she very 
much needed. In his ncAV 
business, how’cvcr, he had no 
little need of “ circinns])ection.” 

L. And, papa, Avijen he took 
messages he wouldn’t need to 
playmueli by the road, I ihink; 
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I because lust ^\t*ek when our ]ilum, ol•f'^lJ^meutofi^llytclnpt- 
! jriocer’s boy was brin^inj? some injrentable lay upon tlie Vouiiter, 

I things to mamma, lie just put lie would iimnedialcly rejdace 
down his basket for a minute it among the rest, instead r)l‘ 

1 or two to speak to another boy, putting it into* his iiK^uth. He 
j and when he turned round to kneW how dangerous it was to 
I take it up again s(une person yield to any sneh indnlgenee, 
had stolen a pound of tea out liowew trilling, and that the ■* 
of it. And mamma told us ' V^eatlavjofTliistice wasciiually 
yesterday that the boy had violated in taking nw.iy small 
lost his place for his careless- aitielcs, as in faking that which 
iicss. * in Tm»st valnabl®. 

Jon. AVell, f think that v'as Kor was lie less scrupnlons 
a want of looking ahont. as to another ])oint of honesty 

P. Jn one sense it certainly —a d^igent use «>f his time, 
was, but YOU may easily see He knew tliat the lioiivs he A\as 
"lluit Arthur, good boy tbongb engaged > at his business were 
be was, Inni noudi nee«l of eir- not his oAvn any more tliaii bis | 
eninspecrion in regard to his ma'i^ter’s goods, and to idle unay { 
thordf eondiict. 'I'here were any portion of that tiA he 
I many temptations in liis way. regarded in the same lignt as 
j I'rorn bidng a poor boy, hardly ; iiilfering an orange or a tig 
j CMT having a penny of his i from tin* hea])s in the wipdow. 

I own, pennies and shillings, and ! IT. 'Well, I think, do \oii 
I even pounds, wer<‘ now ]»as.siiig know, that that was great rir- 
I tlirotigh his hands. Ibiisins rni/dipertfon ; >o, 1 almost know 
I and tigs and oranges, totty and wdiat will he tlic end of the tale, 
lo/enges and all sons of nice ; Arthur’s master was very mneli 
tilings were now in abundanee | pleased nitli liiin, and made 
about liini, lJul be did iTot . bim neb >cnongli to lielp liis 
even trust himself iiuiiilst these , imulier and sisters. It will be 
teni}ttiitions. Kvery inoniiiig, ! .sfunetliing of that kind! 
as vegnlavly as he rose fnnn j P. Ves, his hi.st(»rv does end i 
his little eril) in the, h i< k ‘ hIi.>j», fc.oniewhnt in tlnit way; but I 
he My) to (lod, the Father j have yet to tell tlie incident 

■ of the fatherless, and nmi- which shows hon- his eirenin- 
initted his w;n to him; and, ! speetion leil to su'vU good for- 

■ that he iui'd>! ab.staiii fnnn j tune — this you .shall hear next 
; ('.veil tile ajipwiranee of evil, if! week. 

' a single rai^..||, or stray sugar- i (Continued on jxige 113.^ 


gLANDER. 

I. Receive not Phinder— hateful ! 

Her deeds ure dark niid dire ; 

Her limning tongue, a full yurd long, 
Would set tlio Jiuuse uu lire. 
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AtAMMALS. 

' OKDER 7. GNAWING ANIMALS. 

TII E SQUIRBE^ TUB RAT. 

' M. In*oiir iK'Connt of* the 
Cf iKiwinfj Animals, we described 
k the squirrels, uml need not say 
much more x)f then:. Tf«j mos|i 
remarkable of tlicse little ani- 
1 nulls are tho.se called the Fhfituj 
SfjtnneJ. The skin forms a 
I sort of sail bctuccii the fore 
j ami tliebini] feet; thi.<, together 
I with the breadth of its tail, 

I enables the little aniiuals to 
I make long leajis from Jioiigli to 
, Ixaiglj. They cannot, nowever, 

; be said to y/y, for tlu‘y cannot 
! l)ro]^ themselves in the air, as 
j the il'ds do, neither can they 
sustain themselves long at one 
; height ; but being iy w’eight, 

I and brfving great power of leap- 
I ing. they seem to saif in the air 
: rather than to Hy^ They differ 
! again from the other squirrels 
! ill being “ noetnriial ” animals, 

; Mliieli means that they feed 
j during the night. Animals 
j which feed in the night wc call 
j nortunmJ, and tho.sc which feed 
ill the day we call dwrunL 
The sf|nirrels which ne spoke 
of la.^t week, ami which build 
, their nests in the fork of a tree, 

; arc called the True Stfuim/s; 

besides these, there are squirrels 
I which form burrows in Moody 
i districts, in small hillocks, or 
; near^^hc roots of the trees, 1 it 
j never in the truriks or hranehes 
; — the.se are called Ground Sf/ftir- 
I re?s. Thus we have three kinds 
of sqnirrel.s. Mentijni d»em! 
j Ada. The True S<|tiirrels, the 
' Flying Squirrels, and the 
I Ground Squirrels. * 
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M. Squirrels differ also in 
colour. We have the lllack 
Squirrel, the Grey Squirrel, the 
Striped Squii rel, and the Brown 
SquiiTcI. lliese animals are 
found in Australia, Europe, 
India, and Africa, and particu- 
larly in America. U'here, at 
OTIC time they existed in such 
niiinhcrs, thai they made whole- 
sale raf ages amongst the green 
corn and wheat. Jt is said that 
in rensylvaiiia, according to an 
old law, threepence a head was 
paid for cver\' Mininvl killed; 
and that, in the \car 1749, the 
enormous sum of £8,000 was 
paid for their destruction. 

Man is not the squirrels’ only 
enemy. ^I'liey are attacked by 
the hawk and other birds of prey, 
but they often escajie by dodg- 
ing and twisting round the large 
brunches of the tree. When, 
however, tTVO Junvks combine, 
the poor sipiirrcl has no ebanoe. 

I’iie Bid is a little animal not 
altogether unlike the squirrel. 
IiVTvhat respect d<K‘S he difler? 

T^n. His tail, manim.M, is dif- 
ferent; the sfiuiiTcl’s is bnsliy, 
and the rat’s is round ami scaly. 

M. ’riie, next family to the | 
rats are the Hearers. Look at [ 
the picture and tell me Avhat ! 
you observe in their tails! 

W. I notice that they are ! 
Hat, and they seem to l>e covered | 
with scales. i 

That is correct, and one ' 
of the ]»rincij)al dislinctions in 
tlie.se families is .seen in iheir 
tails. The squirrels hav". large 
bn.sliy tails, the ratsliavf' round 
scaly tails, and thc4)eavers have ' 
flat .scaly tails. 

The Hat family, which con- | 
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sists of* mice, ruts, and otliers, 
are the smallest of all mammals. 
At the same time, yon irmy have 
ohsevved that they are the most 
plentiful; wherever man is yon 
lind the rat, and in many places 
where man is not. Jt is said 
tliat “rats and mice have been 
known in all limes, and in all 
places.” 

I L. Yes, even in new houses 
tlicy s(Mni find their way. 

W. And in sewers and 
drains, and cellars and stables, 
— on bo.'ird-.s///)j, loo, rats are 
found, and ^ery often the 
sailors cannot p:et rid of them; 
and in luimsy loo, they are 
found. 

M. There are fw’o kinds of 
rats known in Knglaml — the 
hlffrl' rat, and the lavini rat. 
The former is j!;enerally called 
the “Old Phiglish Kat,” because 
it lived here before the brown 
rat, w'hieh was not introduced 
into Knj^hind until the middle 
of the sixteenth eeiiturv; since 
then, the lirowii rats, bein|( 
lar^^er and strouj^er tlian their 
black bretliren, liave ncarlj" d^*- 
stroyed them all, so fh.'*t a 
black rat is now a. rarity. 

'riie voracity of the brown 
rat is astonishing. In Dr. Car- 
penter’s Zoolojty, a hook in 
whicli you may read many 
thinjts which I have told you, 
there is a sinprisinj? account of 
the brow'p rats in France, who, 
like the I l•cn(•h people tbem- 
sclvi's, iOH* sometimes rather 
extrav.'j^' • it in their way. 1 
will rcic' it to you: — 

“ In I ’lC nei"lil)ourliond of Paris 
is A vc'VAlur^re cstiiljh.sliinciit for 
tho si; uarliteringf of horses ; ami 
tlio iiuiiiber of ru(s wliich exist 


round about in tlic iiei^iibourliood 
is BO enormous, tliat tlie carcases 
of the horses killed the course 
of the day (sonietimcs amounting 
to thirty-iive in number), are found 
Die next rnorniiyr picked 1)01*0 to 
the hones. CV proposition was 
mntle for tlio removal df tJie estab- 
lishment to a greater distance ; hut 
it waiifenrcd danger might result, 
to tljo npigWiourliood, from sud- 
denly (Icjiriviiig these voracious 
animals of t iiou* proper sustenance. 
The following experiment W'as 
'made by tlio besfd of the establisli- 
nient, with the view of learning ■ 
.♦Jie nuinher of rats in its vicinity. 

A pai4 of it consists of a yard in- 
closed by solid walls, at the foot of 
wliich Jre several holes made for 
the rats. Into this inclosuro he 
pat tlie carcases of two or three 
horses; and towards the middle of 
the night,-- 'having first catRiously, 
and with us little noise as possible, 
8to]ipcd uj) tho holes, — lie got toge- 
ther seWal of liis workmen, each 
having a torch in one hand, and a 
slick in the other. Having en- 
tered tho yu«d, and closed the door 
behind them, they commenced a 
general massacre. It was not ne- 
cessary to take any aim; for no 
matter how the blow was directed, 
it was s^ro to immolate a rut ; and 
those whicli endeavoured to cs(?oj)e, 
by cliinhing uj) the wolJs, were 
quickly knocked down. Jly a re- 
currence of lliis cxiierimcnt, at 
intervals of a few days, 1(5, 0.00 
rats wore killed in (lie space of a 
month. After one night’s innssa- 
cre, the dead amounted to 2,C{i() ; 
ftiul the result of four hunts was 
9,101. Even this can give hut an 
imperfect idea of the number of 
tlicHO vermin ; for tlie indfosure in 
which they W’cie thus killed, con- 
tains net above the twentieth part 
of the sjiace over w Inch the dead ! 
hodiel bf horses arc spread, and i 
wliich, U is hut fair to suppose, j 
must equally attract tiie rats upon | 
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j all points. These animals Lave 
j made burrows for theinselves, like 
1 rnbbite, in the adjoining fields, and 
hollowed out into catacombs all the 
surrounding eminences ; — and this 
to such an extent, that it is not 
unusual to see tlietliittor cnimhle 
away at the base, leaving these 
subterranean works exposed. I^o 
^rcat is the nuinbcr of these ani- 
mals, that they haYc.not ar^bpen( 
able to lodge themselves i1i the im- 
mediate vicinity of^the slanghter- 
j houses ; for patlis may be distinctly 
I traced, leading across the fields.* 

I from till) inclosuros in which the 
I liorscs a re k i lied , to a burrow about 
i five hundred jiaees distant.”, * 

These nits arc not onlv vora- 
cious, they are also \qK saga- 
cious- -'especially when tliyy 
1 want to satisfy their lorncity. 

I III thorfjanic liook from which I 
( hiuc read tliis aecoimt, is a 
, well-known anecdote of the 
i rats, l)n,t whieli (u'rha|?s you 
' may not have heard: — 

I “ It lias hern mentioned to tlic 
; author hy a truatwoJ'fliy eye-wit- 
! nc.ss, that »lio once saw a number 
' of rats conveying eggs safely down 
- a flight of stairs, from ii storc- 
j room above to tlieir liaunis below, 
i On every stair, from the very top 
j of the flight to the bottom, a rat 
! w as placed ; each egg, held hc- 
I tween the fore paws of tlie rat, W’as 
j delivereil by it over the edge of the 
. step to another sitting upon its 
liaunches on the step below ; and 
in this manner the ogVa were safo- 
! ly transferred to the kitchen. In 
another instance, the following 
‘ expedient was adopted by a num- 
, ber of nils, to got at ^ino treacle 
I contained m a nnrrow'-necked jar : 
one rat after anotlier inserted his 
tail into th^p orifice, and dipped it 
in the trcncio; then wifheimwing 
it, Jio allow’pd Ills coinpnsions to 
lick oil* tlie fluid; and in his turn 
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received his sliarc from the tail of ' 
one of his companions.” 

Besides the Idack and tlie 
brown rat, there, is an animal 
called tlie Water lint^ wdiieh 
live.s in the c ountry, near the 
bfjrders of the ponds, dilchcs, 
and rivers. It forms a burrow, 
and lays np a store of food for 
the cold weather. The burrow 
of a wtiUi' rat was once turned | 
lip by a plongJi, and in it were 
found s gallon of potatoes, 
which the animal had iiidiis- 
trionsly collected for his winter 
store. 

Tlic MorsE is an animal of 
the rat fiiniily. There arc 
several kinds — the. Common 
Mouse (wdiich 1 need lianlly 
describe to you), the Long- 
tailed Field Mouse, and tin* Har- 
vest Mouse. The long-tailed 
fleld mice arc most destructive 
animals ; they multiply very 
fa^t, and lii e together in hosts — 
ill the fields, w'oods, oivhards, 
and plantations. If tliey would 
only eat llie acorns from the 
oak, the farmers w'ould not 
niiiui them, hut they strip off 
the !)ai'k and tlie slioots of the 
trees, often destroying young 
plantations which cover acres 
of ground. In the kitchen -gar- 
den they are a great nuisance, 
digging u]) the young peas ami 
heuns just as they are lieginiiiug 
to grow'. In the W'lieat-fields, 
they are eijiially injurious to 
the seed. It is said that, in 
one instaiiee, by means of a 
single trap, S.-IOO were caught 
from one fleld in tw'cnty-tliieo 
days. They w'ouM in time hc- 
eomc an intolerable post, but 
they' have an active enemy in 
the short -cared owl, which in 
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the CAcning time is apt to 
])ouncc tliem and caiTy 

them off to his hiding-places. 
'J'lius iniinl)ers arc destroyed 
every evening. 

'rhe Harvest Mouse is the 
very smallest of maiiimals. Jts 
wliole length is not more than 
inches. It was first dis- 
covcre<l by IVIr. (Tilhort White, 
a wTlI-known naturalist; lie 
weighed tlie first specimen he 
fiDijnd, and its weight was, I 
think, about two ounces. It 
lives in a little round nest, 
^^hicll it hangs to the stalks of 
the corn, or thistle, or other 
])lants. 



W. Ts not the DoMnoiise 
anotlier animal of this family, ! 
mamma? | 

^'o; it has been ])laeed 
ill the Sijuirnd tribe, on ac- 
count of its hairy tail and 
other iiartifulais. It seems to 
form a linl. between the Stjiiir- 
rels and tiie Ihits. There is 
another a'oinal, called the Mar- 
7 UOi\ \\\u>'u iiia> likewise be 
placed tween these two fa- 
milies, d another called fb« 
Jerhi‘t\ When you arc older, 
you n:.iy one day learn more 
of the liistory of these animals. 


There are other animals in 
this family, but at present we 
can only make a li»t of them. 
There is one called the Short- 
tailed Field Mouse, which is as 
destriietive t<U!»'thc haig-tailed 
ficki mouse. In (nie part of 
England, called The Forest of 
JJeaUn h was feared, from the 
.injuiy the>'wcre doing to the 
frees, that the extensive woods 
would he destroyed by them. 
After various,, jdans had been 
tried to get rid of tliein, a great 
number of large holes were 
hiado in the groniul much 
wider at tlie bottom than at 
the to^t, so that, when tl)e mice 
fell into them, they could not 
easily get out again. It is sup- 
jiosed that no Jess than 100, ()()() 
were tak<*n in flu*se holes, nnmy 
of them Inning been destroyed 
by the, owls, kites, hawks, 
w'casels. stoats, and orher ani- 
mals which resorte<l to the Iioles 
for their ]oyy. 

Ilesides the animals we have, 
mentioned, there is one eallei! 
the. Musk luif, wdiieli you may 
.•nhl lO your list. 

tr. Ve-s, I will ju.st make a 
1 lisi of their unw/cs, lor fear T 
should forget them. 

(1.) S<;i iiiRKi. j'uiur.. — Covt- 
wou Squirn'l ; F/tiiuf/ Sfjuinrl ; 
Unnnul Squirn f 

iNTKKMKOr \TK TUIIU:.— 
nioKM' ; Manuof ; J/rhoa. 

(2.) It \ r n: IT5E. — IVark Fat ; 
Froini Hat ; W’^aler Jiirf : /^tuiq- 
lailed Fiehf Mouse. ; (S'/e-, t-ta\h'd 
Fiehi Muuse; Harvest Mouse; 
Mole Fat, and ^///,s7»: Fat. 

M. Me\t week we will talk 
about tlie Heaver. 
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THE ELANTAGENET 

‘kings. 

KDWAIID 1. 

1\ Last week \ told yon of 
Edward’s •return to KnjrUind. 
How did he he^jin his rei<^n? 

, IE. Tic bejran by resj^oring 
onler in his kingdoaii; bcfausc< 
there ha<l been so inueii confu- 
sion in the time of liis father, 
who was a very wea/c king. ^ 

P. Wliat king do you think 
he was like, on this account? 

JoH. He was like his gram? 
father Henry IT., who began 
his reign in the saniew|y. The 
Earl of reinbrokc, who was 
regent at tlie beginning of 
Henry 1 1 1.’s reign, he also be- 
gan by governing well. 

P. For some tinu‘, T^dward 
continued his good course. He 
caused Jls\steni of strict justice 
to bo kc]»t iij); and he ga\e 
great encourag(‘ine^it to trade, 
for in Ids tra\eis abroad he had 
learned many things which he 
I remembered when he came 
home, and \^hich he jTsolved 
to teach liis subjects. For in- 
stance, he had seen in Spain 
that the Sj)anish sheep had 
much finer wool than the sheep 
in England, and he therefore 
sent English sheep over to 
Si)ain, that the brged might be 
improved, and might yield bet- 
ter Avool. This was a pi\ipcr 
thing for a king t«) do. ICveiy 
good kj^ig not only cares about 
Ids pcoj)le, but he ^cn likes to 
notice the animals that live in 
his couiiny, and the vegetables 
that grow in the soil, iicsides 
that, a good king will fjikc great 
notice of the soil itself, and ''dll 

t t\4 * 


see that the i»eoplc learn to 
inijtrove the land, and to culti- 
vate it properly. 

Z. And will he tiot notice the 
inamifartures u 1 so ? 

P. Yes. h’or the manufac- 
tures, especially in England, 
are a great source of pnjspe- 
rity to the kingdom. 7m^/c, 
also, is another source of riches 
and comfort,- -and this T told 
y(ni I^d\Vard attended lo. From 
what 1 have often read of him, 

I think that he cared for his 
pvfiph, and carc<l that they 
should have good law's and 
good education: he eared, tr) 0 , 
for the <ntiiu(tl.% and the prodiirpy 
and the .<?«»// of bis country, for 
its fiianu/actifrcs, and its trada; 
but — 

TF. There is that word “but”! 
Now' I know' that there is some- 
thing bad coming ! 1 am always 
afraid of the butn. 

P. Hut, T\ing Edward lived 
in times when, as T said, the 
people rej>ealcd prayers to God 
which they did not undenstand; 
und*A'hen their mind>. and his 
also, •,vere still darkened ])y 
superstition. King iMhvard liud 
not the truth to guide him; 
thu.s we find that be did not 
keep on in his good course. 
He made the mistake which w'e 
have talked of before, that a 
kingdom is great acc'oiding M) 
its she. TInis, when he looked 
at the ina]> of hhigland, and 
noticed the wcst<Tn siile of tlu 
island, ho rememliered that that 
part w'as not called “EnghiiuU” 
but HoA'.s'. He reinemhercd, \ 
too, that the peo])le who li\cd 
there were called IFi/s//, and 
that tliey were not govcriic<l by 
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hini, but had a king of their 
own. 

As he thought again, I dare 
sa\ he noticeiJ that the nortlirm 
]>art of the island was not go- 
verned by him, but that the 
]}eople will) livi-Ml tliere wim'c 
called Scotch^ and that they had 
aiiotlier king to govern them. 
So, it is very likely that he 
would think — “AVhy cannot all 
the island form tmr kingdom? 
and why cannot I be *the one 
king over all?” 

A)//. That thought w’as very 
selfish — how' <lid he know' that 
the other kiug>. would like for 
him to he king iii>teatl of them? 
Perha]»s thcN might not w'aut 
to sell their ri^i'ts! 

P, lint hid ward would not 
think of that (question. He 
would not ask the kings to gi\e 
up their authority; neither 
w'oiild he oft'er to ])iiv them for 
it. lie would take it from them 
hy force. 

Jdit. Takr! papa? That 
w'onM he stealingl 'rhat would 
he (ttj(fs/(cr; and you said in 
your last le.sson tiuit Kdllard 
had sent all the judges ^iMU-t 
their husine.ss, except two, for 
being nniuht I 

J\ True; huf in tlie super- 
stitions times of Edward, kings 
did* not kiio.v lietter. 'riien, 
when a strong itaitt robbed 
another, it was ealleil injustice, 
and the man would know' that 
hehad doee, injustice, andwould 
feel ash.oned; but when a king 
oraniOi n, heeaiisc they were 
strongv'* robbed another, they 
did iit't \now' that thi‘v hail done 
iiijust! I', and they did w«/ feel 
ashar 'cd. Oh no! the king and 
the nation w'ouhl be ^Jivud of 


their wickedness, and would 
say to the other naUons, “ Sec 
w'fiat a fine thing wcma\ e done! 
How we have slaughtered our 
neighbours! What tine (/rare 
people we ar*!’* 

Oh, if King Edwafd, instead 
of learniiig superstition, had 
learnod from Jesus Ohrist* 
th^mflghbour as tliyselti” 
how ditlerently he w'ould have 
thought ahoift eompieri ng the 
Jwings of ScotliiTid and Wales! 
llew'onid have thought, “How 
can I take my neighhonrs’ king- 
ffoms.without asking! To say 
the least, it is very uuf/t/Ute. 
Nay, it*s rather rude! and then, 
it looks rather seijishj for I have 
a better kingtlom of my own. 
Indeed,” he would fiavc 
thought, “if I eonld take away 
only their crown, and their 
authority, it would he unjust, 
hut I shall have to take their 
Ur(s, More! I shall have to 
take away ^lie lives of many 
hundreds of their subjects.” 

Had Kihvard reci‘i\ed the 
spirit of Jesns Christ, It would 
have nn^le his eonseience speak 
to him out loml. His eoii- 
ycienec wonhl liave cried to 
him “Jn order to take the 
erow'ii of W)iles, you will have 
to take hnndriuls of men who 
have feelings like yourself, from 
the liu])piness ( i their ipiiet 
and ])cnecful households, never 
to return. You will liavc to 
take to thousands of tivinhling 
wives and children, nfuiiy and 
poverty; and to fill the country 
wdth widows and or])hans. As 
the thousands of little ones sit 
hesidft their anxious mothers, 
and w'llit w'ith longing arnl 
trembljug hearts fur tlieir 
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fatlicTs’ rotnrn; you will have 
to take to them the news that 
the kind ffctliers w’ho loved and 
sniili'd upon them are dm */ — 
or worse, arc lyhiK pushed and 
hleetlinp in tlH5 fat’ oft lonely 
mountain^; perhaps proaniiipin 
apoii}', and strupplinp [to die I'’ 

• His eonseience wouhl haj^c pic- 
tured out to him n»inv hiMTihlj^ 
scenes, and tl»e. drea<ltul misery 
that must also faK on many of 
his o\\ n snl)jeets^ Jt would have 
told him that thousands of 
Welsli ])oople must emliire 
starvation and ])0>ertvay tliA* 
lives, because they ha])pcncd to 
live in the time when 114 wished 
to he their kinp. 

Oil, if he had learned from 
Jesus dirist, he would alsohav’O 
s<‘en that kinps, as well as their 
stihjects, must not strxd! lie 
wotdd have felt asham<4il to do 
so. 11^ would have said, “I 
w ill con([uer iny neiphbour hv 
hnr ; I will try t^) make my 
kingdom better than his, and 
then, will show him how I do it. 
So shall he learn to look up to 
me, and shall do homaae to me 
wdth his w hole heart!' 

Hut jteoples and kinps will 
learn better in time, heeause 
the truth is apainst wmr. Jt 
is ide.asant to think that 
kinps are human heinps — kiiips 
have hearts, and can feel — and 
kinps can fvnr God, *Yes! the 
truth is, tiiat he is a “preat” 
kiup wht3 fears (fod; and he is 
n “ pre^t " kinp who makes his 
suhjoets preater, not #iis terri- 
tory ; and as sure us kinps can 
feel and undcrstaml the truth, 
so surely will wmrs ccasu.« 

Let us, liowever, reftiemher, 


npuin, that Ivinp Edward lived 
ill the time wdien siijierstitioii 
and jirejudices were slronp, and 
would not let him sec the truth. 
Tt is true, also, that the Welsh 
had always be'-n trouhlesoinc 
iieiphbours; the\ had even been 
danperons, for it was their cus- 
tom, wdion the EnpHsh were at 
wmr with forcipn enemies, to 
enter Enplard, and plmuler, 
.and kill ; but this was no excuse 
for Edv^ard to do likev,'sc. In 
order to make a quarrel, as a 
])rctcnec for war, Eil\var<r sum- 
moned the Welsh prince, Llew- 
ellyn, to do liomape for his 
kiiipdom; l)cinp w'cll aware at 
the time that the prince would 
refuse. On rcecivinp the re- 
fusal, lildward invade(| Wales, 
and after mueh cruel bloodshed, 
Jilcwcllyn w’as slain in battle 
on the* 11th December, 1282. 
David, the prineo’s brother, cs- 
ca]»ed, and wandered for six 
nicmths in the li id inp- places of 
the mountains. He was, lu)W'- 
ever, betrayed by some treaclier- 
ons Wcl.slim.'in, ami w.as soon 
aftt^ executed in a manner too 
harhiH’ons ami shockinp be 
described. 

Soon after this eomjuest, 
Queen ICleanor went to see her 
hii.sband in Caernarvon Castle, 
and there her infant sou •Ed- 
ward was horn. 'The kinp, there- 
fore, to ])leasc the Welsh peo- 
ple, told them tliat as liis owm 
sou was a Welshman, that he 
s’ ould he tlicir priurp. Tlio 
younp iirinee, therefore, harl 
the title of the rrince of 
Wales,” which title has ever 
since belonped to the eldest sou 
of the King of Enpland. 
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:n(;lisii traveller. 

• SLTFOLK. 

*My dear Children, — 
‘From IpsAvidi I 'went to 
n St. Edmunds, u town 
irli 1 litid often heard of. 

‘ Ferliaps you would like to 
jw Avhy the town should ha\c 
stranj^e a name as ‘ Rurv St. 
niuiid.’ I liad read a loiij; 
le ago in the /Vw«^ Cj/r/n- 
Ufi of the (U'igin of this 
ne, and you shall hear the 
ount — 

“ ^'Mitiund, having snrrpcdedto 
tl roue of Fast Anglia, was 
wnod at riury on (’hrintinns- 
, }^r>0, and in tho tiftecntli year 
I is age. In 87i) lie was taken 
Miner, and cruelly put to death 
Llie 1 lanes. St. Fdniund, hciiig 
hnstian as well n.s an enemy, 

I fir.'it .scourged, and tlien hound 
treo, and his body pierced with 
)ws. llis head w as then cut oil' 
thrown into a neighbonring 
id. On the dcjuirture of the 
les, tiic Fast A nglians assembled 
i.ny the lii.-^t solemn trilnitc of 
rfiori to their mart} red r?ing. 
body w'iis found houii} to a 
, and was interred ; but no- 
TC could they liud the bead, 
nst, after a se.ircli of forty day.s, 
bead W’lis di.scovcred between 
fore-paws of a wolf, wbieli im- 
liately resigned its eliargc iin- 
ilatrd, and quietly retired into 
wood. nnkoutli tliyiig,’ 

I Lydgate, *anfl strango niren 
ire.’ The head, on being placed 
sontactwah tlie trunk ^wbicIl 
i.'iL iu > he least deconipo.'^ed), 
aid to I’ 'VO united with it so 
■'ly tl.!’. tho separation was 
cely T.-iolo.” 

Sue:, ij the aceount of St. 

ni.tii!'.! Iiiiibil Vriii inimt 


not, however, sujijio.se that the 
toAvii is ealled Bnnj tjt. Kdiuiiml 
heeause Ednnnul wa‘« Imriod 
there. The word Ihirv really 
means horou(/h, ^or town; and 
tho, jiropcr '*iiamc »r here fore, 
would be. Bury, or of 

St. Fhlmuiid. Soon after tlie 
, king’s* martyrdom, si\ prie.‘«t.s’ 
fouiiued* a miina.''li‘iy there. 
Thi< moiiasliyy, hy tlie magni- 
tieeiiec of its l)uildiug.<, tlie 
'.<|ileiidour of Its deeorations, 
and its valualilo prixikges, 
'Hjitshonc all otlu r sueli estah- 
li.dniu'iits in J?ntain, exeejit tlic 
famous ahliey of (ilm^louhunj in 
Some r.s?t.d lire. It was said 
tliat the inoiia.«tciT itself was 
a.s large as a town; so many 
gale.s were there, ainl .•'O many 
tower.<, A\ith a ehnreh, ‘than 
whieh nothing could he nnire 
magnilfeent;’ and threo otliers 
adorned with sjdendiil A\ork- 
man.shij), and staudiiig iu one 
and the .saiiib chureliAard, 

“ In the reign of King Uenry 
VTTI. nearly all the monasteiies 
ami alilie\s in England were 
di'j. oIve(f. In inan\ cases the 
heauliful hnilding'i Avere dc- 
jstroAi'i!. Til the, rejinr^of the 
j ‘eoinnii.s.sioncrs' ajijMiinled to 
di,sM)l\e th" ahh»*\ rf Bury St. 
Edmund, it is .said -- 
“ ‘ Wc have laK-T. in the scyd 
monastery in goMt and .sAlvcr, 
5.000 marks, lic.-syd**.-; u^i a\ ell, anc 
rich cross wifhe eiiiercMs; and 
also dvATi’s stones of grriit value, 
and yet we have left the j church 
Avell furnished wiili jilato of .-^^Iver 
nccc.<‘«nry for the same.’ 

“On reaching Bury St. Ed- 
mnmU A found that very little 
reiiiaiiiod of the former inagni- 

fireiit hiiildiTin- 'l'1u> i)i‘inf'if):i1 
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ruin wiLs the nUhey yait — which 
Iiiis bwMi cluiracteriscd with 
truth as ‘^orf^eously splendid.* 
Another ruin, called the Saxon 
tower, is one of the finest sjieci- 
mens in Enf^hitrl of what is 
called Sdkon architecture^'* Jt 
is remarkable for its solid, 
• massive aj)peariincc, and ip*eat 
strcnjcjth. ** / 

“Tile town of Hury is situ- 
ated on the river Larke. It 
is a very jilca^ant place, and 
surrounded by lielifjhtful walks. 
The houses are well built, and 
the streets are clean; and the 
larfjrc clinrchyard is an inte- 
restiii" ]»lace, and vcrjipleasaiit 
to walk in. 

“'Pherc are two other impor- 
tant towns in Sullblk, namely, 
Woudhrhl(i(\ which I did not 
visit, and ^indbury^ a town on 
the very borders of Esix^ix. It 
was here tliut 1 stop])ed, before 
visitinj^ that county; and here, 
on veferrinj; to u\^ map, 1 com- 
pleted niy oliscrvations on the 
county. 

“ If > on will look at the map 
with me, and will thivk of the 
shape of Suftblk, you will see 
that i^ not unlike that of the 
body (if a rhoriot. ^Plie boun- 
daries y<»u may easily learn. 
Oil the north is Norfolk; on the 
south, Essex ; on the east is 
the Gorman Ocean ; and on 
] the west is (/anibridj^cshire. 

[ “The principal rivers .ire 
the Stour, which dividtJS the 
countjffrom Essex; the Orwefb 
on which the caiiitaFis situated; 
the L(irh ; and the little river 
Ous<>, which are in the north- 
west part of the countt.* After 
remarkin'^ those particulars, 1 
entered them in iny notfjs, 
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which 1 send for your ‘ memory | 
exercise,’ and remain, 

“ Dear children, 

“ Your uHectionate friend, j 
“IIenuy Yol'ng.” I 

SUri'OLK. j 

(Shape.) Svffolk hi its shape i 
much resembles the body of a J 
chanot. j 

(Hound.! ries.) It Is bounded 
on the north by Norfolk ; on 
the vast by the GfiRM.kN Ocean; 
on thewest /a/CAMimiDGEHiiiUE; 
and on the south by Essex. 

(Soil.) 2'he sod and climate 
of this county much resembles that 
o f Norfolk, bchty i/i some parts 
liylit, in others heavy and loamy, 
and in other parts yrnvelly, or 
marshy ; the produce is simdar to 
that of Norfolk. 

(Surface.) Like its m iijhhours 
Norfolk and Esscj\ it abounds 
in iarye farms. The fanners of 
Suffolk are partindarly knoivufor 
their yood farminy instruments. 
IViey have yood horsts, called 
I Suffolk cobs,’* and fine piys. 

niivers.) I’hc principal ricers 
nr^fhe Srorit, the. Orwell, the 
LarRe, and the little river 
Ol'he. i 

(Towns.) The cajntal is Ii*s- ■ 
Wicir, on the Onrell. A vtry \ 
ancient place, with many old , 
houses ; it is noted as the birth- 
place of Cardinal Wolsty. The 
other towns if note are Hiiry St. ■ 
KoMIJNDS, WoODRRIlMiE. StJU- ’ 

BiTBY, and Aldiioroigh, the 
birth-place of Crabbe. 

(Etvmohi^ry.) ]foih Suffolk ; 
and I^orfolk icere formerly piii t I 
of the kinydoni of East AiuiUa. j 
They were so called from the ■ 
division of the people into the 1 
norlh-follc and southfolk. | 
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SIOUNTAIXS. 

THE APENNINES. 

P. I had some of 

fiiii.shiiij; oiir account of the Ap- 
ennines, to-day, by p:iving you 
the hi.^tory of Mount Ktna. I 
find, however, tJmt tliere is niiicli 
more that is inrcrcsliiig in the 
liistory of Vesuvius. 

Jon. "rheri, papa, will yon tell 
ns more about Vesuvius, first ? 
We might as well have the 
whole of its history mov. 

Well, 1 think 1 wdl do so. 
In the tiist eruption of Vesii- 
vin.s, which was mentioned last 
week, not only were the cities 
Pompeii and J lercnlaneuiu de- 
stroyeil, hut a ^ery etdehrated 
man, a naturalist, called IJIny 
the lost his life. So anx- 

ious was ho to see the eruption 
that he ventured tra) near, and 
was sulVoeated hy the gases that 
were issuing forth with the (ire. 

1 1 is soil, Pliny the y<miiger, 
give'< an account of the first 
erujition as seen by his father. 
‘‘My mol her, 'Hie says, “desired 
him to observe a cAa/d' which 
ajijiesired of a very unusual si/e 
and shape, and he inmiediately 
arose and went on an eniiiienee. 

J eannot give yon a more exact 
description of its figure, than hy 
resembling it to that of a ]»ine 
tree, foi ir '■liot up a great height 
in tlie form of a trunk, and 
extemh'il it.selfat the top into a 
sort, of ia’anches, occasioned, 1 
irmigiii'' either hy a sudden gust 
of air •' i.at imi>elled it, or by the 
cloii'l ii-elf being pressed back 
again by its owm weight, and 
ex]) (Tuleil in this manner. It 
sometimes apfieared bright, and 



impregnated with earth and 
cinders.” This w'as the singular 
appearance v^ith whi< h the ter- 
rible eruption began, lind whieli 
so excited the curiosity of Pliny. 

AftAT this eru])tion the lire, 
Avas ?rtill,for4aO ycai^, and broke 
out again in the year 203. 
Other erujitiens followed in the 
Ocars 472, 512^085, 10.%, 

1049, 11.39, 1.3I)(>, and j 

1631, which last was particularly 
ftestriictive ou the side which 
stretches triward tlie hay <»f 
Naplei.^ During the periods 
between tliusc years, when 
Vesuvius was at rest, the great 
volcano yKtn.'i was active. 
Other ernjitions IoHowimI in 
1660, 1682, 1691, anil 1698, and 
since 4hcn they have been rc- 
])eatcd very freij lien tly: atinter- 
>als seldom longer than ten 
years. It lips soine»inies ilamed 
twice within a few montlis. 

One of the most lamons 
eruptions took ]>laee in the year 
1 737. jriic .'iolid contents ofthe 
1.1 va (ben )K)iircd forth were 
.33, .">87,068 c///jfr f(‘et. Wc need 
not wonder at tlie remark of 
tbcancieiit.s wdios.iidtliat Vesii- | 
vius had given out more than | 
its own “volmne” of earthy | 
matter. 1 have also read «>f the ' 
remarkable criiption which oc- j 
cu rred 30 years Jiflcr, in the 
>earl767. The mountain then ! 
threw out such a ipyntity of j 
ashes and stones, that in the ! 
cours'C of tlie year it was raised ' 
200feet. Tlie materials formed | 
a cf/n^-slniped mount inside the I 
eratei; which, rising higlier and ; 
higher, at length could he seen | 
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above its margin. Before tlie thirty-five in cireuinferenee, 
end of tlie \ ear several streams contrihiited to the coiK ussicjii 
of lava hurst out ; one stream of ilie earth ami air, Asliieh kept 
was from sixh/ to seventy feet all the houses at Naples for 
derjf^ and two in hreadthi several hours in a constant trc- 

Iii the }^*ar 1794, tliere Iwsp- mor, every door and uiudow 
peiied another eruption, whieli shakin*; and rattlijij; incessantly, 
was, j)erlia])S, the most tcrrihle and the bells rinf^in^;. 'I’liis 
and tremendous of all. ,The ovas an awful moment! The 
quantity of lava whieh' flowe(f sky, from •• hri^dit full moon 
from the inoantain was greater ami starlijjht, h-'^aii to he oh- 
tlian ever, h(‘in;j: jjo less than seared; the moon had oresently 
46,098, 7 (if) euhi(f feet; and in‘ the ajqiearance of beinj,^ in an 
this jrreat eruption, another eelij)se, and soon after was 
town, named Torre fkl Crvcaif totally lost in the darkness, 'j’he 
was (Aerw helmed. The event murmur of the prayers and 
has heen fully deserihe,l hy a lamentations of a numerous 
Gentleman name<l Sir ^Villiam ])opulaee, formin;f \arioiis pro- 
llamilion, who witnessed it. 1 ees.-*ions, and ]>aradinj; in the 
will rea<l you his aeeount: — streets, added likewise to the 
“ Early in June, the w'ells of horror. As the lava did not 
Torre del (Ireeo and its neigh- aj)pear to me to have jiet a 
bourhood began to dryjup. a sullieient vent, I rceommended 
usual signal of an a])proaching to tlie eompany that w'us with 
erujition; and the shock of an me, who lieg.in to lie much 
earth<|uakc was fell for many alarmed, rather to go and view 
miles around. On fue night of the mountain at some greater 
the lotli, after another shock, dir*tauee, and in the open air, 
Vesiniiis sent forth eloiuK of 'than to remain in the house, 
hlaek smoke, ami Avith a loud wdiieh A\as on the si‘a-side, ami 
noise there issued from ftssitles in thakpart of Naj)les nearest 
streams of red-liot lava, Avhieh ami most ex])Osed to Vesiuius. 
poured doAvn the Hanks »)f the V>'e aeeonlingly went to J*osi- 
iiiountain. ‘It is imjiossihle,’ lip»), and viewed the eontlagra- 
s.Mvs Sir AVilliam, ‘for any de- tion. After some time, lia\ing 
seri[»tion to giA e an idea of this observed that the lavas and 
fiery scene, or of the horrid fiery vapours had now live a cut 
noi.ses that attended it. It through a eraek of more than 
resembled tlie loudest thunder, a mile and a half in length, 1 
aceonqianied hy a continued eoneluded that at Naples all 
hollow murmur; and added d’ iiger Avas uoaa" totally ve- 
to these* '.sounds wa.s« another moved, and Ave returned to our 
bloAviiig noise, like that of the former .station. About fixe, 
going up of a large flight of o’clock in the morning of the 
sky-roeket.s.' The lre<|ueut fall- 16th, avc could jdainly perceive 
ing of the huge stoiw.s, une of that the lava, Avhieh had fir.sl 
which, having heen since mea- broke out from the several ucav 
sured, Avas ten feet higli’ and j mouths on the south side of 

no 
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tlie iiiouiitain, Jind readied the j the sea smoked near iiiy boat, ' 
sea, and was ruiininj' into it, 1 1 luit my haml into .the 'water, I 


liaviiif? overu helmed, burnt, and 
ile^troyed tlie greatt^st part of 
Torre ihd Greco, tlic princiiml 
.stream of hi\a haviiij^ taken its 
course tliri)ii^di the \erv centre 
of the ttAN n. We ohM*r\ wl from 
T<ai)les, that when the lava was 
in tlie vin<‘\ards in its way to 
the town, tliorc issued often, 
and in dill'erent ]>arts of it, a 
hrijtlit pale flame, •\ery dif- 
ferent from the deej) re<l of 
the lava: this was occasioned 
by the hiirninK of the trees that 
su]i ported the \iiies. Soon 
after, ashes fell thick at the 
foot «)f th<* Moimtain; and\\hat 
is remarkable, alilumeh there 
■wore not any cIoikIs in the nir, 
the ashes ■wi rcwet, and acoom- 
nanied with lare(* drops of 
water, which were t(j the taste 
very salt. 'I'he road, whieh is 
]aned, was as w'et as it there 
inul h(‘en a hea\y shower of 
rain. 'Flie hna ran but slowly 
at Torre <lel (ireeo aftefit Innl 
reacbi'd the sea; and on tlie 
]7tb of rl line, in the mordiiip, 
wlien J wiMit ill my boat io\isd 

that mitoiliiiialetowiijltseoiirse 
was stopjieil, c\ci‘i)tiii«; that at 
limes a little ri\ ulet of liquid 
1iri‘ issued from under tbe 
smnkinj: scoriic into the sea, 
and caused a hissinj; noise ainl 
a ivliite 1 1 sour smoke. At 
other time, a quantity of large 
seori:e wii' pushed off the lava, 
re\'‘allie; th.it it was red-hot 
under il., suriaee. 1 ohseiwed 
that le- V a new-formed j»ro- 
montoi , the .sea-water was 
hoiline. as in a eahlron. Al- 
thone.i J \v’:is.it lea.st a hundred 
}ardb from it, ol)ser\iiig that 


i which \vu.s literally scalded. 

15y this time my hoatmeii 
jObseiwed that the ]siteh from 
I the bottom -of ‘the boat was 
I iiie/ting fast, and llduiing on 
I the surface of the sea, and 

■ that tbe boat began to leak: w'e 
‘♦hcreforf} rrtired hastily from 
' this s})ot, and landed at some 
j distance lVoni*the hot hna. 

I , **‘The towy of 'i’orre del 
j Greco contained about 18.000 
; inhabitants, all of whom (ex- 
I I'vpt .about fifteen, who eonhl 
I not he moNcd) c.<i*a]»ed either 
, to Castctl-a-mare, which wasihe 
; ancient Stahia', or to Naples.’” 
j W. Sfiihite was the name, 
j pajia, of the town which was 
j destnned in the first eruption. 

■ 1 siqqiose that the jteople had 
I built Ik up again, and ha<l given 
j it a mwv name. 

I J\ Ye.s, that was the ease: 
but hear abqiit the iiihahitants 
of Torre del Greco! 

‘‘Their goods and etfects were 
totally ahandoned; and indeed 
seterai ‘Ahose hoirses had been 
s'liroumleii with hna whilst 
they remained in them. eMMjied 
from them the following day })y 
eoTiiing out at the and 

walking over the seoria* on the 
surface of the red-hot la\a.” 

’riic hook from which I 
have read this aceonnt, further 
states; — 

“ Towards the ciid|,of the 
month tbe eommotion ceased, 
and the lava being now pretty 
well cooled on the surface, Sir 
WilliaiA visited the mountain, • 
wdicre U terrible scene jire- 
seiited itself. V ast eliasms like 
111 
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vnllo 3 "s, two liiuidrcd feet ffoep 
and half n mile wide, had been 
f()rmc<l hj-^thc eruptions; and 
ten thousand men, in as many 
years, could not make altera- 
tions * such as nhqd been here 
eflTcctcd IJ^' nature in the sjjucc 
of a few hours.” 

. Since the event thi^s de- 
Bcribed, Vesuvius kas heo’i vi-< 
sited, in the year by a 

person who felt cfc-rions to ex- 
amine its crater. The mountain^ 
had hecn iiiucfive for some 
years, only sciidinj? forth from 
time to time a little smokrt,' 
so, ])roviclcd w'ith rojies and a 
f'uide, he ascended as as the 
very ed^'c of the orator. The 
craicr, I may remind you, has 
the shajK* of a cup, or funnel. 
The gentleman and his friend 
then gaNC the ropes to the 
guides, who held them , at the 
edge of "the hollow', while they 
themselves hold the other end. 
Tlnw went down the .shelving 
side for ahout 150 feet, when 
tliey reached a flat, circular- 
shaped piece of ground, w hich 
sounded hollow' benoi^th their 


feet. They did fiot sec any- 
thing very remarkable in thi.s; 
indeed they had only time to 
notice that the sides of the cra- 
ter wore coated with sulphur 
and hpUla fa loose kind of 
a.slics resembling pumice-stone), 
and that the ground they stood 
on w'as full of little holc.s, 
through which smoke aseended, 
when the fi'inesof the .sul])hur, 
and the pungent smell of the 
smoke, caused them to cough 
very much, and gave them a 
strong feeling of snlh)cation. 
They therefore retreated speed- 
ily, and with diHiculty, not hav- 
ing ailded much to their know'- 
ledge of volcaiioc'^. 

Six years ;ilh‘rw'ards, in the 
year 1822, occMirred the last 
great eruption, which was 
nearly eijual to that »>f 1794. 
It W'as then that the iinmen.sc 
piece of the ancient cone finca- 
suriug 800 feet) A\a.s carried 
away l)y the explosion. From 
that }car until now' then*, have 
heen o^'asional onthn'aks, and 
there will probably lie many 
morfe yet. 


HOME. I 

My home, my own dear home, 

I I is tt liHi>py place, 1 

Wluho smiles of hwe are brightening 1 

Each dear f.nnilinr face — I 

Wliere parents’ arms enfold ino I 

III fond eiidimc^'^ jirossed, 

And^lfiily, nightly hU*88ing.s 

Upon the linuBchold rest. , 

Our morning snlutations ! 

How glndMiraely they soimd ! ! 

And kind <-gootl nights,” at evening, ! 

Like <?urtains, close ua round. • 

I 
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A JOtTRNAL OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE FAMILY AND TIJE SCHOOL. 

8th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


LOOK ABOUT! 

(^Concludi'd.) 
nr A. U. CRAIG. 

It wjis Artlmr’s duty to open 
tlic slio]» evory moniiii}' at seven 
o’clock, and rcjji daily the 
clock .simck that honi* lie was 
sure to he at liis post. TKe 
windows wen*, speedily and 
caret'dly cleaned, and the tlitfc- 
rent articles ILr sah'. attractively 
arran^red la the window; the 
pavement in lomt of the shoj) 
was swept, and somctinios a 
footway ina<le. across tlu‘ street 
to intiie passengers to walk 
over and look at the goods. His 
civil and oliliging manner in 
the shop, too, w as eipially attrac- 
tive to the customers when they 
did come in. 

In s<‘r\ ing the diHercnt sorts 
of ])eoide uIjo came int<»^,thc 
shoj), he ha<l a, Iso need of miudi 
caution and shar[iiicss in ilc- 
te<*ring had money sometimes 
ciidcav(nire<l to he passed olf 
u])oii him ; and in observing the 
motions of suspicious looking 
people. One day, two indivi- 
duals of rather doubtful ap- 
pcaram’e cauie into the shoji, 
w'hom lie i^iecially rcmarketl 
as having eo good end in view. 
The' til '' e,anie in separately, 
and then together to purchase 
some tniliug articles, nil the 
while ''t « retly scanning the in- 
side of die. sho]i, glancing at the 
locks end fastenings of the doors 
and window^s; tlie position of 


the* till, and making siweral | 
other siLspicious observations. | 
Next ^ay they rejieated their 
visit, Vlii*n Several jieoplc were 
in tlie shop, knowing they w ouhl 
thus have more time to make, a 
rurvey. But if. they were thus 
diligent in examining the fea- 
ti^res of the shoj), Artliur was 
no Ic s busy — quite unknown 
to thein — in W'/itching iheir 
features ' and motions, and j)C- 
netrating their designs; and he 
soon felt quite sure, from wliat 
he saw, that they intende<l rob- 
bing the shop liy niglit. lie 
told his master so, hut ns lie 
seemed to think the ))oy might 
he mistaken, and that, at pny 
rate, the door nnd windows 
wore well i-ecureil, he soon 
thought no more n limit it. 
Arthur, however, took his own 
precautions; and thought that 
if llie\ did iniike the attempt, 
ami he was ])retty sure tJiey 
wMudd, he might m\t only ho 
able to jirevcnt their success, 
hut entrap one or more of the 
robbers themselves. 

There were tliree windows in 
tlie shop, one of them at the 
side of the house, looking into 
a jiassage tliat separated tlie 
shop from the house next it; 
and this window, being 1 1 /c least 
safely secured and more retireil 
from the street, lie felt sure 
wrould he the one attenqited, if 
attempted at all. So Arthur, 
recollecting how he used to sec 
rabbits i^aught in a warren, by 
113 
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jihiciiij? a iioosc made of flexible 
wire at th^ mouth of tlic bur- 
row, conceived the idea of thus 
snariiij^ tlie thieves. lie there- 
fore got a prj;ttv strong cord 
and mad^ a noolo at one ^nd 
of it, whicli lie slightly greaseil 
^ to make it run easily. Whcai 
night came on, apd th6^ shop^ 
was closed, he then Stretched 
out this line all aq;oss tlic inside 
of tlie susjK'Cted window, and 
had it suspendtd a little waj 
nfl’tlie ground on small jiieccsof 
wood, so that at whatever pa^t 
of the wiiulow tlie thief 'might 
come in, lie would be^surc to 
]nit his foot right down* through 
the noose before reaching the 
ground. 'Hie other end he took 
into his own sleeping hirth, and 
the little jet of gas that lighted 
the ]ilMee he ser(•\^ed out all 
hut tlierSiinillest jieep, afid even 
that entirely shrouded over, 
but so as to be ready to be put 
on at a moment’s ^.otiee. 

IJeing thus ]»repared be re- 
lire<l to his plai’e, but resohed 
to keep himself aA\akc during 
tlie iiiglit, to scjo wlrtit would 
Jiaj»iien; through all that night 
no one cmae, and he began to 
think that he might he mistaken 
after all. Next day, however, 
while jiassing rouinl by tlic end 
of the house on some business, 
whom did he see standing near 
that very window but those 
same two hulking individnals 
be had so nindi suspected! evi- 
dentU* too, they lij^d been ex- 
amining the window w’ith no 
good motive, as, on seeing him, 
they suddi'iily started, aii^ then, 
looking unconcerned^ about 
them, moved olf. Arthur, liow- 
ever, did not appear to take . -ny 
114 
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notice of them, though he now 
thought he felt cjiiite sure of 
their designs, and w hen the shop 
was again shut up for the night 
he laid his trip and laydown 
to watch for in < jjrey. 

Jtw'fLsa dark Noveinher even- 
ing, the wind howled in the 
chimney tojis, and the rain 
poured in torrents; hut these 
cireumstanLO' he well knew 
were oi^Iy the nn re favourable 
to their designs, and assured 
him the more they would select 
that night for the attempt. 
Arthur cre])t (piiclly to bed. but 
not to slee]), }ou may be sure. 
Long he lay and w at( lu'd. listen- 
ing to tlie moaning wind and 
the beating rain, thinking of his 
home, bis affectionate mamma, 
and liiit dear little* sisters, ami 
that It was mnv only two days 
again when lie would set out to 
sec them; and then lie thought 
of the wicked men about to 
rob tlic shop, and began to be 
afraid the} might liaACAveapona 
along with them, ami might use 
viol,'*nee; ami no wonder tlie 
poor^ little fellow trembled a 
little as the dark Imiirs of the 
night, and those ei|ually dark 
thoughts, stole over him in that 
lonely little erih. 

But the encouraging thought 
that he was delciidiiig his kind 
master’s imiiierly- that master 
who had lieeii so good a friend 
to him ami his maninia — made 
him quite hold again, and he 
now thought — hark! what was 
that! A slight shutHing sound 
outside HOW' caught his quick 
4jur, and then a low' grating 
sound soon followed. 

The thieves w’c/v* there to a 
certainty, and a hole was being 
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<lrillc(l in one of tlie window 
, shutters. Jerk, jerk, jerk, 
sonij)e, serape went the instrii- 
nieiit, though in sounds so muf- 
fled that they eouhl only be 
liourd a short way oft*. A par- 
tition separated Arthur’s sleep- 
iiiL' l)laee from this 'v\indoAy, 
and, as Ids door was rcry near, 
lie lijuf made a sra.all oj»en- 
injr in the ])artition, tliroiij^h 
I whieh he had hrouj^ht bis end 
' of the rope, and as soon as a 
, ])art of the shutter would h(‘ 
taken ofl‘, he could then see all 
their nmveineuts sullifleiitlv 
I well. ’J'his <»j)eninp: was stion 
made, and he now' clearly saw 
. them at wo» k. remo\in*( one of 
the lar^'e pane- of j;lass. This 
I w*as .also hut the work of a few' 
minutes. And now' the entranee 
w'as clear, an<l after a few liur- 
ri(‘d w^ords exelnuij^ed in whis- 
])ers, a }ouu<; lad of a slender 
form was ])laeod in theopeninj;-. 
For oiu', ujonicnt ho rested on 

■ the, inside edjic of the window', 
his leet harely reaching:; down | 

' to the noose, while reeei»inj;j 
j some Iinrried instruetions^l 'om \ 
' tlio.se witluMit. Tie then 
, tly low ered himself on to | 

■ the fjround, which he had no 
, sooner tonehed than Arthur, 

' W'ith all his stren<;t.h, suddenly 
' pulled the cord, and runidiiff 
; Up the, n.KJse, ean;^ht the thief 

tii^htlv I" Hind the ankles and 
; threw' him on the floor. The 
, noise (if his fall, and his .snp- 
j pt't'ssco cry of terror, caused 
I those • the outside speedily to 
dceai while Arthur, having 
' pre\i uisly attached a string to 
1 the i,ell at .«omc distance, com- 
muiiieating with the house up- 
staira, now rang it violently, 
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and awoke the servants. Furious | 
and violent, no donlil, w'cre the 
struggles of the thief !<» get 
a’vay ; but as he was only a lad, 
and not nnjeh bigger lhan 
AriJinr him.self, he \#as easily 
held until assistance came. 

Wh^ii his ma.sters ami others J 
•eamc, down,* indeed, tliey were I 
more disposed to laugh :it the 
poor M'etirn ihan to he angry 
w'itli him. It was found that 
ftc wjis le.ss to* blame than the 
others who had rim aw'ay, as 
tiey had merely m.ide u-e of 
him ^»r their own ]uirpo-es. 
When hjonght heforeilu’ magis- 
trate next, day, lie was ni.uh* 
to tell Avho tile «ulier juirfies 
W'cre, and as soon as rlie\ were 
apjirehended ami hnuiglil to 
justice lie w'as set at lilier'v. 

Thu'^ yon .see how Arthurs 
caution ami courage pi»<’.ser\ed 
J^ s master from saftering. per- 
®ps, a heavy less, lint J must 
' now' .sto}>, fln* I fear tins slory 
has grown too long. I shall 
only add, that wJieii, Aitlnir 
grew' up to he a iniin, lie was 
■akei; into partnership witli his 
former master, ami grow as 
rich as he had atom^fime been 
poor; that ho farnislietl a nice 
hou.se in (’astlefon, and that it 
was one of the h.ipjaesi days of 
Ills life when his imither ami 
sisters came over ami took ])os- j 
.ses.sioii of it along w'ith liiui. ; 
to share his happiness and ! 
prosjierity. j. 

Such is all I know >>f Arthur 
Seaton’s history. t.'an you 
make any le.sson from it? 

7«yii’Kes, 1 can, jiajm. 
ever tee Jiavr the i/tferrsf nf'dnn- 
thor to take run' oJ\ it /s >wr (fnty 
to LOOK"ADorT. 
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8th Week. TUESDAY. Natural History. 


I Gl^AWlNO AMMALH. 

I TIIK 15KAVKJI. 

I W. Mwima, have j' 90 (l 
' reason to rcinemlx^r tliat the 
< i^iawiii^ animals are small an<l 
I numerous. £8,0()() at ;hh each 
is 64(),()0(), which imist* be the 
, number of squirrels which you 
1 said were killed in America in 
174‘J. 'riic S'>auj»litcr-housc 
! men. wlio destroyed the rats 
I with their sticks, killed — lu)^ 

' manv was flic number, Lucy? 

! X.‘ 

IK. A^:s, U>,05(). Besifles that, 
i yon tohl us of2,;i(H) long-tailed 
I ilchl mice ))ciiig killed ; and of 
j the death of 100,000 short-tailed 
field mice. 

M. Our next animal is rather 
larger. , It always interested 
me, even when I w'as a very 
' little girl ; for then, the gcntlij 
I men used to wear 0)eMvcr liats* 
! and I very seldom saw a hea' or 
j hat without thinking of the his- 
i tory t>f the liiurvr. [ will lirst 
I tell you something of 'Uhc ani- 
I mal’s food and Iiabits; thmi 
you shalb-«;ce if yon can tell 
me what sort oi parts it is likely 
to have. 

Tlie Jirst faet for you is sim- 
ply that it is a gnawing ani- 
mal— this you kndw. Seromlly, 
it lives i)rinci])ally in Canada 
and tlie cold northern parts 
of America ; also in tlie coP^ 
northeM parts taf Kurojie. 
Thirdhp it is an “ amphibious” 
animal, living partly in the 
water ns well as on the land. 

From the first fact, tlml it is 
a gnawing animal, you at once 
knowmaiiy things conccrniijgit. 
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Ion. Yes, we thus know that I 
it has chiscl-shai>cd teeth for [ 
gnawing. Again, wo know it ' 
is unlikely thi'i it lives an n/Jrn- | 
sire, life, ns it ' » more probable | 
that it gnaws “the hard parts | 
f»f vegetables which other ani- j 
mala refuse.” Again, wc know j 
tliat the bones of its forc-anii ! 
are separate, .:o tliat it may 1 
have a free motion f >r its ]>aws ; ! 
and again, wc know that it lias 
the habit of sitting upright on 
its hind limlis. 

M, iThiis you see the advan- 
tage of arranging things in 
classes. Yiui know, pretty cer- 
tainly, all these partleidars con- 
cerning the heaver, just because 
you have been told that it is a 
ffnatnnij nuimal. What might 
you infer from the second fact 
which r mentioned — that it lives 
in cold countries ? 

( L, Wc should suppose tliat 
it would be covered witli a good 
warm fur, but that wc know 
already. 

IK. True; and nhat v\onld 
you supjiose from the third i'M% 
that it Hies in the water? 

Jon. 1 should think that it 
would have a greasy fur, just 
as the white hear has; or else 
it might have a gland with oil to 
gi-easo its fur — just as tlie little 
birds oil their feathers to keep ! 
off the rain ; and the water-fov. I, 
to keep out the wet, when they 
swim. 

M. That is a very proper iii- 
fcrcnec. We find that the 
beaver has a gland containing | 
a greasy substance called castor | 
(or castoreum), which it uses | 
for iinointing its fur ; this was ^ 
at one time used in medicine, j 
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I ir. 'ro make cjistor - oil, his fur; with his hiiiil-fect 
I insniiina? * ** XM'hhecl,” and Jii-jf froiit-lcet 

i M. ^0, that is n vcftetahle- : “flawed." Tlieiv, tliat is a 
; oil, i»rej)are<l fnuii the seed of' heaver! Now, iiiauiiiia, for its 
; a tree. Is there an\ oilier poeu- | hi. story. ^ 

liarity whieh the Jloaver would j J/. Near Itu* .sh -nvof one of 
. be likely to lune, from the fact the f^i'eat rivers iu C'anad.i, or 
; of its li\iu^' ill the water? | oil the haiikf< of the Danube or 

' A. Yes; I think that it would I the JMuuie iu Kurojie, the bea-* 

;Aer.sfiiaii be .seen. Soinetinie.s 


! 


ha\e a web between its toes 
just a.s the seal has — and ju.st 
as the dnek, and all .swimniiii^^- 
birds have. 

Jiiii. I was thlnkiu;^ ahou<- 
that. lint then. s:neh |iaw'.s 
w<"ild not be Miilable for eliinh- 

iii'j tiees ! 

M. lint linw' many webbed 


tiny inhabit a lake, but th(‘\ 
jrenerally preTer a ri\ er or creek, 
its the runnini;* stream is uheful 
to eoii\ey their buililiiu' inute- 
nal.s. 

L. Aretliey Aio’A/i rs*, mainnia? 

J/. Yes; \ou.slialihear. JMo-t 
bea\ers^re j^re;jCarious (Miat is, 


feel has a '/.e /.’ ? I know' tiiat | tiny b\e in eomjianie.s), but i 


the diieks / -limbs arc win'*'- 
for Ih inj;. 

litN. a\h, a duck has only 


.sonieare solitary, dwellin^i' apart 
in burrows, on the banks of 
rivers. 77«// are la/.y lellow.s, 


hnt webbed feel; a heaver islhowe\er! ami we will not no- | 


quite as able to swim with two 
— he w'ould jiaddle with his two 
fore-feet just as a (1<»^ does. 

^L lint, if you reiiienibcr, the 
animals of this order sit on thi*ir 
haunebes, and use their fore- 
ieet to hold their food to^ the 
mouth. 'I'lius, we lind, that 


tiee th#ni. Let us snppc*se that 
a number of ‘‘^yejiarious,” ae- 
li\e beaNer.s have come to the 
detcrminati'*n to build them- 
selves .some Jjouses in the run- 
niiiic water of a river, and thus 
establi.sli .'I colony. ’ 

AVell!*that is a matter wliieh 


u.se hi.s hind limbs for this pur- j learue<i liiat from eAperieiiee. 
]»o.sC- The eiid.s of hi.s fore- ; even if he has not read 1‘m:v- 
limbiS beinj* claws, .seiwe for I sant ». isehoscii to sele 

elinibin^': tiees, and many useful • a jiroper plate lleirifr thus a 
]mrpi>se.-, as you w'ill sec when j pointed as “.surve\or” to tl 


1 give y(»ii liis history. 

y.///.''!'heu, ]dea.se, mamma, 
imiv V. ( laive its h istorv ? AV e w ill 
fii.st pi down w hat w e know of 


SANT Vu.K.s ). iselioscii lo seb'et 

P- 
tiic 

coin]»any, he lirst looks about 
for a place which is quiet, and 
outof llicway, looking v^ieiher 
there are any signs ol man liav- 


tlic b ‘ vcr. The word “ Jk*a- j ing been in the iieiglihomimod 
ver’ lands for a gnawing ani- 1 - tlie more solitary and far-olf 
mal with a Hat scaly tail, and ! he is iVdJn man, the better lor 
a i l ick fur; with a gland eon- I the peace and <iuiet of the 
taiuiijg grease for anointing I colony. , AA^'heii he has settled 


as the hind limbs of llnftVy ! nM|uireset»iisi«l('r.ition, and some 
arc used for swimmimj’, so we i o.d beaver, wlio kmj.W’s how to 
lind that the heaier abo' eaii } “ look almiir' (for he may Jia\e 
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the ii]j|»ortaTit (jucstion of per-^ surveyor” and his roin])aiiioi]s 
I .sonni at J'viu, he next chooses a| arc all afjrccd and satisfie<l on 
I fcuitiil)le i»hrt of the river to these points; — then, tliev ]>rc- 
, dwell in. Noav, see how his pare for business! Beavers arc 
///.sVo/r/ works within him! He awkward-looking fellows on the 
knows that if the, river he sliiil- land, but all ific summer they 
low, w boil' the hard frost eornes roam about at pleasure, pre- 
it may free/e to the bottom, paring for their undertaking in 
c This will not do! for it is the Autumn, by felling the wood 
liabit of beavers, V hen in dan-.^ required. A beaver, with 
ger, to escape by plunging into his large .•hisel teeth, which are 
the water. He therefore chooses very strong .md sliarp, will 
deep writer, so that he will be at one Idte lo]) ort' branch as 
sure of water niiilor the ice t<‘i thick as a walking-stick. If 
swim in. When satisfied con- the stem be larger, be can 
cerning the fleptli of tlie rivcij gnaw all round it, taking care 
the next tiling he is curious that it shall fall toward the 
to know is its an'ff}n(\‘i. The water. As the great branches 
company are going to build fall, the heavers below gatlier 
tlienHelve^ houses /// that water, round them, and gnaw utl’ the 
ami if the stream lie too rapiil, smaller branches and young 
their work may be suddenly and twigs. Then, when all the 
violently damaged. Another lighter work is done, down 
])oint he also tries to aseertain, conies the tree itself! — down it 
namely, whether the river is comes! falling toward the water 
I apt to overflow suddenly in if they can inaiiage to make it 
! rainy seasons, but tliis is not of do so — even a tree as thick as 
j so inncli conseqnii’nco. If be a man's body they will fell with 
i is able to make a favourable tlieir sliav]) teeth. T1u‘ extent 
j report on these important qiies- of work wliicli they get tlirongli 
! tioiis. he next inspects the . is t/nly wonderful. A large 
neiglihoiirliood, to ascertain 1 tr.ict t'>f land, tliri'e acres long, 
how far olf the trees are, for and one acre broad, has ])een 
I the qne>tJrt^'i of distance in the seen covered with the felled 
I carriage of their timber IS worth timber. 

I considering; ami again, from IK. What an enormous nntn- 
1 these trees they ex])ect to pro- her of trees they must cut down! 
cure their siqiply of food. The Why, 1 rememher how immense 
nalmc of the banlc of tlic river the great held at Uncle dohn’s 
is al.-.o examined— whether it farm seeme*(l, and he said it j 
be of clay, sand, or jnnd; and was only three acres long! I 
wbelli'T there be identy t ' L. Three acres of timber is ' 
stones round aboufl something like a ijrejmraliou I - 

Ion. Ah, T think that the but then, hmr nittnt/ beavers 
beaver lias i»lcnty to do! We may there be, mamma? 
may say '•‘busy PS w'cll Sometimes as many as j 

as “ busy bee.” u from two to three liiindrcd, ]>ut i 

M. Let us suppose that “the this is u very large compaiiv. | 
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Abtnit tlui monrli of August 
tliev Uffriii. 'riiore avc two kinds 
of work to be carried on — puhiii: 
work, anil jun'iitv work. You 
know tlic ditference between a 
l)ul)lic house, and ii private 
house. 

/.. Yes one is a house for 
e^e.rvbod_v, almost; and the 
other heliin<rs onh to the few 
])ei*s«>ns nlio livi; in it. 

M. So nitli tlie A\ork of tlie 
beavers — tlie\ have tlitir pub- 
lic or e«)lleetiAe” duties, as 
well as their prixato or “indi- 
vidiiar duties. They have, 
hrst, to i)erforin a p*eat public 
W(>rk in erect Mi£r a *l*nn aenjss 
the streaiti. 'riiis dam i.s a p'oat 
wall built t‘i >111 tlie liottoni of 
the river alx xe the surface of 
the water. I’lie x\ork is done 
in the ni.iiht— it is beirnn by 
laying? down w’ood from tlie 
bireb, or willow, or po])lar tree.s. 
Wliile some beaxers are doiiii; 
this, otliers come with mud 
and stones. 

ir. ll«)xv do they bring it, 
mamma? In their hnnhi 

AT. No; but by boldiiu: up 
tbeir fore p.iws, they maiyi/e to , 
carry it hetw eeu their ]>aws 
tlieir throat, 'fhe niml and 
stones an heaped on the 
brandies of the tnx‘s,whieh are 
interlaced one xvitli another. 
The tliiekness of tlicxvall at the 
bottom !•« "iiitl to be often elexen 
or twelxe li-et. That is to say, 
the dsi'ii. is as //lirL as twice tin* 
hmirtli »f your jiapa’s body! 
Vhci tie* d.nu has Iiecn built 
U]i li. 'ler tliiMi the xvnter, it 
inu^' a noble piece of work, 
enoi gh to make the lieaxers 
leci proud, for tlu*y all have an 
iiH-jiesr in it. It is enlarged j 


every year, and after .some time i 
the young brunches >)f green I 
w'illow or poplar whif^'h arc thus 
mixed up xvith the mud, take 
root in it, and shoot up, and 
make a thick ^reen Inslgeroxv 
aer4).ss. Tlie*dam is t ken a. very 
finn and solid hank, and xxill 
resi.st a great force of running^ 
,x\ate^*or t)j[‘ ice. When the* 
Stream R I’^erv strong, the ilani 
is made of a curved or coneaxe j 
shape (like the outside of a lieiit ! 
fioxv), and tliisf coneaxe siirliiee J 
being presented to the stream { 
stronger than a straight line. | 
The tihject of the dam is to | 
sto]) th^ current of the river, j 
and thus to proc*nre d(*ep and 
still xxater in xvhieh to laiihl. j 
When the great xxork is com- i 
]>lefe, the beaxers tlu-ii build \ 
their oxxn bouses, xxbieli are | 
generally close to llii* margin of 
the lifer, 'riiese lu>nsi>-< rise 
nboxe the river, and they haxe a 
doine-shapi*d roof, such as you 
.see in tlie d^’axviiig on pagi* 7 t). 
Like tlie dam, they are built of 
liranelies of trees and mml. In- 
side tbev measure fi'oTn si.x to 


t’nir beaxer.s, and is 4 i\i<le 4 l into 
tliree or four rooms, one beax'er 
lixing in eaeli. 'riie I'litranec 
generally leads into the xvater, 
soinetiines direct, to tlie land 
w'lien attacked by man. the bea- 
vers dive at mie>- into the xx^atcr, j 
and swim under the surface to ; 
.M>nie hole in the hank w Iiicdi has . 
been pre])an*d as ]/fiee of 
safety. In these xvnter huts ; 
the beaxers rear tbeir xomig. 
Durii^gjliis time tliey lix e jn iii- ; 
cipally yn the bark of the trees i 
which tlicy hax'C stored up for j 
. lit) 


.sexen feet across. 'Tiie liou.se i.s 
,md I g(*ncrally the xvork of three or 
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tlu! j)iiri)ose. In the summer 
thi*y eat other vegetable sub- 
.btaiiecs. ^ 

]{(*roro u e close this account, 
you must know that tliis clever- 
ness an<l imliisU’VjOt* tile beaver 
IS rather fhe result of o/s7/«yA 
than of sajtaeity. ^'liis fact f 
, mentioned before, in oiir les- 
sons on lleason ami Ins/inct^ * 
when 1 sljowed you ilow the 
bea\er, as hen taniaaml <Iomes- 
tieate<l, A\ill proceed to build 
Avithout kii(»\\jn^ exactly AAhat^ 
lie. is about. I haA*e here, in 
anotiier of Dr. (’arpeiiter’*' 
books,'' a full account oV tlic 
circ'ini.'iain.e tlicu nuyMtioucil 
to you. 

‘‘A liiilf-doincsticnted indivi- 
dual, ill I lie possession of Jllr. 
/Jroik ri|», hc;j:an to lunitl, as soon 
a.s it was lot out of its ciiire, and 
iiiattM'iiil.s Avcrc placed in u*» way. 
Kacm w'lien itwusoul\ liall-frrown, 
it would dvnp'aloTiir a laro'eswcfi])- 
iniy-hru.-'li orwarininjr |»an, j^rasp- 
ire/ the liandlo Avitli^its teetli, so 
that llieload einno o\eril.s.sliould‘'i ; 
and would ondciivour to l.iy I ins 
Avitli olliei materials, iii the mode 
cuiploved hy tho heavor when in a 
slate of /lature. ‘The loiipr ami 
lar^re materia Is A\t’r<) always taken 
first; and two of the lunsre.st wore 

• Auiinul I’liysiology. 


p-enerally laid erosawiso, Avitli one 
of tlic enda of each toneliinof the 
wall, and the other ends jirpjectinjr 
out into llie room. The area rorincil 
hy tlic cross-liruehea and tho A\all, 
he would fill up with liaud-brushes, 
rn.sli-baskets, 'io,)k«, bcaits, sticks, 
cloths, dried turf, op any thine' por- 
table. As the work "rew liijrh, he 
ftujiportcd him, self on lii.-* tail, which 
propped him upndmir.'ildy ; and he 
would otic , after layimr on one of 
Ids huildin|,Mmiwrial.s, .‘•it up over 
npraiiist it, appearifij. to consider 
has work, or, as tlio <‘oaiitry people 
say, ‘‘jud»'e it.” This ])ause Avas 
.“ometimes followed hv cliaufrin^ 
tlie jiositioii of the mati^ lal jud^red ; 
and fiomctiines it Avas left in its 
]duco. AfleV ho had piled up his 
niatcrinl.s in one part of liie room 
(for lie frcncrally eho.>*e fhe saine 
pl.'ie(*b lie proceeded to wall up llio 
space between the feet of a, cdiest of 
drawers; nsinir for this ]mrposo 
dried turf mid slicks, whidi lie laid 
very even, and fillin^^ up tho intcr- 
stires Avitli hits of coal, hay, cloth, 
OP nnytlijn»r he could ]iii'k up. This 
last ])lnce he seemed to a]>]iropriafe 
for Ids (Iwcllinfr; the former work 
seemcil to 1)0 intended for a dam. 
Mheii he had walled up flic space 
hclwrjn the feet, of the cheat of 
dr:iwei>s, he ])roeeeded to I'arry in 
sticks, cloth.s, hay, ootton, Ac., and 
to make a nest ; and w hen he iiad 
done, he A\ould sit uj) under the 
drawers, and eoriili Idnusclf with 
the nails of his hind feet.’ ” 


A CirriiD’S PRAYER. 

Swiorn, teach nr how to pray; 

T l^ni])ly^ kneel to thee, 

And every ni«rht and every day, 

]My Eriend and fc^avionr he. 

Wldiat here I live, oh, Ih'o Avith me ! 

And wh.ut’rm calletl to die, 

Take up my soul to dwell w ith thco, 
And fcin;? Ihv praiao on higli. 
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THE PLAXTAGE>sET 
JvINGS. 

EDAVAltD I. 

1\ To.-<ltiy you will hear of 
more Siul events in Edwanl's 
ivij^n. I eannot fell y(ui too 
iTinch to show how teml)le are 
the eoiiso(jncnees n hen men are 
frnided hy su])er.stilion, instead 
of the wonl of (fod. This ne 
yiarrieiilarly see in flA*. erne I 
treafmeTit of the dews In' those 
^\ho ealled tlieniselves (.’hris- 
tians. 

'I’lio dews, yon may vemcm- 
her, Jiad no eoiintry of tlieir 
o\Mi, whi'.']i \on aK() iiinl to he 
the ease in ilie jiresent dav. 
Jn ICdward’s tune they Jived, as 
they do now, ^^her(*ver they 
! eould find SI restinj^-phiee; and 
the mitions A\ith wliom they 
Inetl took advsnitajic of their 
weakness, to treat iheni in a 
nio.st inhosjiitahlc nuinner. 
Some nations even nouhl not 
ys’vinit them to live in their 
eonntrv. Jf you ha<l asked 
them N\hy, they vould luue 
told yon that the.Iens wt^e the 
j)#ldc nlio killed oiii' SaNhnii, 
— liiat even inov they tlid not 
believe in Him, and tlnit they 
on^rlit not to he for^i>eii fur 
hueli wiekedness. 

]V, But V sis there any harm 
ill their i'eiii}^ !Ui«];ry with the 
Jewsfor . ot lovin^roiir Saviour? 

/'. If was w roll;;, Willie, be- 
muse - nlv (Jfui hud a ri;;ht to 
h.* a'le y with them. The Eii;;- 
lish !i A no ri;;lit to punish the 
Jew . or to say that they Mould 
iioi ‘brpve them. Had they 
leal lied of Jesus, they would 
Inne remcmlH*red His dying 


words — “Father, foitgive them: ’ 
for they know not ivhat they^ 
do!” 

I dare say you may rcinem- 
her that, in«tlfb hitj;!* Saxon 
tinibs, the Jews were not al- 
lowed to liMi in England, for 
they vierc all haiiished hy order * 
^»f K4n;* (’flniite. 'I’liey tlieii 
tied to Normandy; ami ivlieii 
William, Dilkc of Normandy, 
4;on(iiu red Kiviland, he ga^e 
them permission to return and 
settle in their old homes. Diir- 
Ifig the haiglish reign of Wil- 
liam, and his sons William JT. 
and JIftirv I., they enjoyed 
peaec, ami inereased in riches, 
'riiese riches, uliich llie Jens 
hy their Imsine.ss-like Iiahits ’ 
were, alnais af'enmiilating, ex- 
cited the mny of the English 
])eople» Tliis env\, together 
nith the -wickiMl d(‘sire*to steal 
from tliein, w<is the veal cause 
of the erm^ty ton unis them. 
Their unbelief n as only an ex- 
cuse for ]»ersecutioii, nhile as a 
second excuse the jie«)^ile com- 
fdaiued •that the Jews were 
a'ancious ipid dish^»m‘^t, ami 
bed been diseoven‘(i^‘ clip] dug” 
the coins usial for money. We 
lir.dthat in the time ot’ Stephen, 
with these excuses the jiersccn- 
tioiis of the .Jews began. 'The 
civil wars hei veen lliat king 
and Alatihhi liad em]nied the 
royal cofiers, and tlie Jens were 
(:»)inj)elled cither to jiay large 
sums of money to fill l^'in, or 
to he mercilessly hanished, and 
to lose all their projierty. 'i'his 
!.\stem of rohherv was ke])t ii]) 
in th^ teign of Henry II.; he 
eau.sed Ihem to jjay enorinoiis 
taxes fpr the expenses of a cru” 
V2l 
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I sfukJ In liicliartl I.’s reif^n the 
I most (Irejnlfiil i»erse(*utions he- 
Lgan. As 1 told yon, they tried 
' to eonciliiite Uichnrd at his 
coronation, and offered him 
great treasures^ hut the j)eoi>le, 
knowing Ml' the riches of ^thc 
Jews, massacred tlicm, ami 
, burned their houses in nearly 
every town in I'nig^ind. J'hcse, 
cruelties >\er(* continually rc- 
jieated in the re,igii of King 
John. Wiienever there was 
war hct\\eeu the king and thd 
barons, tlie .) cv/s were ill treated 
by both i»arties. 

King .iolin, it is said, onticde- 
mamled 10,000 Tuarks,(ia truly 
enormous sum, from a Jew at 
JJristol. The Jew attempted to 
resist siuli roltbcry, and refused 
the money ; and the king, in 
order to cjiforce his demand, or- 
derc<l oneoftlic Jew’steeth to he 
drawn erery <lay until hc*sliould 
comi)Iy. 'Pile Jew allowed seven 
of his teeth to lie taken from 
him, ami tlien paidMic amount. 

^riie ojijiression (d’ these poor 
people diiritig the long reign of 
Jleiiry III. was e<|iiallY iiitoler- 
a])le. In the time of flic Earl 
of J*end)roke, their condition 
"was somii^iiat improved, and 
tlieyc>en ohLaineil the protec- 
tion of the king; hut the people 
liad tasted the fruits of plunder, 
and seeing that the prosperity 
of the Jews still inerchsed, they 
wdslu'd to«le|»ri\e them of th<* 
])rivilei^(‘ ol’ huying and .selling. 
'Pile (deigy, w'ho should have 
he.en tfleir protectors, iiiercascd 
th(i iirejiidiee of the people, and 
even taught them that to mal- 
treat a .lew'^as u sign of ^Ihris- 
tian zeal. ^ 

I When, thcrcAirc, the wars 
122 


hehveen the king and the harons 
broke out, the ])ersceiitions 
which had been still going on in 
spite of the king, were renewed 
most A'iolently. Even the king 
joined. He nunmandvd the 
Jews to send “roi)rescntati\es” 
to Parliament, as his other sub- 
jects living in towms did. This ; 
, w'us an honour which the ])oor ' 
Jews would ghidly have avoided, ; 
especially when riiey found tliat 
the only business ot th'* Parlia- 
meiit was, not to make laws, 
but to votit sitppIit'Sf which means 
to pay the expenses of the go- 
vernment, and of war. On 
assembling, they wens informed 
by their sovereign tliat be must 
have 20,000 marks from the 
Jews of England, wJjom they re- 
])rcscuted; and they were then 
dismissed to eollcet it as quickly 
as they could. They were left 
to ilividc the burden of pay- 
ment between tliemsclvcs, in 
any wmy they pleased, but as 
the money was not fortheoming 
as speedily as the king wished, 
the estates of tlie unfortunate 
repr«iscntatives were seized, and 
tliey ^iml their lamilies were 
imprisoned. a 

The people did not hesitate 
to follow the king’s e\anij)l(‘, 
l)y hclj)ing tliemselves to llie 
Jews’ property; and wlien the 
king thought that there really 
'was no more w'calth to lx*, wrung 
from the unfortunate i)e()j)le, he 
erowmed his nets of rol)hery by 
e tually wV////// them to his 
brother, tlie Karl of (^irnwmll. 
This Earl bought them all, with 
their wives and children, and 
all their property, for 5,000 
merks, it being understood that 
they w'crc now his ju’operty, so 
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that he ini.lihtjjtot as murh riches ordered the seizure of cveiy I 
out of them as he eliose; in- Jew in England. It i& said that | 
deed, that he might take all “ on an aj)j)oiiitod (lay, men, i 
that they had loft, and do what women, and children ~ every I 
he pleased with them so as to living creature in whose veins 
j make hi.> bargain a profitable the ancient Idood of the tribes 
! one. wa* suppose*! to i\o\ — were 

I When tlic Earl of (^ornAvall brutally arrested and cast into 
I afterward left England t») be the loaths^mic dungeons.” Tlieni , 
King of the Eomans, King ^wa.s )^> rescgnldnnce to jiistiee 
lleiny again sold tlie Jews to ' attempted on this occasion, and 
hi'i son, the Prince Edward. ! the Jews only purchased their 
He ])erlia[js did not fwid that ! freedom by the ])ayment of 
he eoidd make a good use of i tl2,000 to tfl# king. Even 
his bargain, and he again sold tbi'*:, howTver, did not satisfy 
the imliajipy peo]*l(i to tlie raer- 4Aic king. lie ivas then forming 
ehant^ of Danphine. his other nnjn*'t design for t/tr 

The same kiinl of treatment, kS;oif.ANi>; and to 

which ii would oidy weary you earr\ it (tnt he re([tiired an 
to desei ihe, w'(h eontimicd when enonnons sum at once, 
the Prince Edward heeame. King Edward then resolved on 
Edw'ard I. After Edward had issuing an “edict,” for expelling 
made the improvements at the every J(*w from the kiiig<lom, 
Ijegiiining of his reign, the two and for seizing all the ()ro])erty 
great ohjeets of his life were they left l)ehind. 'I'Jiereforc, 
the ronf{w\sf of Walks, and the in the year 1200 the cruel pro- 
ronquesf tf ScJOTLANP; f(»r he elamation went forth, eom- 
thonglit it better to try and rnaiidiiig aft Jews, mnler the 
gain possession of the wdiole. ! penalty of death, to (piit tlie 
island, than to aim at subduing i kingdom for ever within the 
' foreign eonntries. * space of two months. This 

Tile liiNt event was desiiriix'd I c'as a dreadful .sentence! 

■ ill our la.st lesson. I’cforc we : P*.tdly as the .lews liad been 
i pass oil til the sec'iiid compiesr | treated in England, •flieir trear- 
, of Seothmd, I will tell vou of nieiit iu otlier eounlries liad 
i Ids total expulsion of flic .lews, been iro}sf\, and ihwv they had 
! which act forms, for the ]ire.scnt, lo go — they scarcely knew 
j tlie eonclnsioii of their historv. whither. They had already , 

' The cNpiiises of Edward's been hanislied from many | 

, unjust w.'i MV ith the Welsh wore kingdoms of the Continent, 

j very grc it, for he had been .and now, in aeeordiiiiee wiih 

; eiimjiL’ll I to hire soldiers from the king’s eoininand, -s/r/eca 

fo.iMg;i . oiiiitries. In order to thttv<inndjh'v fmitdred oon eferon 
pay In'- heavy debts he repeated individuals left the kingdom, 
ins h.' stiee to the Jews. At with j(ist..sutlieient ready money 
one rime, when he found that to pi^.lhc expenses of their 
j his o \n p.-irlianieiit granted him voyage# This was all they 
I seuiiu .siipiilies of money, he were allowed to take with . 
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Iheni — their houses, lands, did not. live out their voyajrc — 
merclmiid^.e, treasures, debts the iiuiriueiv, in wliosc siiips 
ouiiif' to them, bonds, and they sailed, roblied them of the 
firoperty of every description, little iiioticy left to them, and 
were all seized by the kin.if.” dro\vne<l them in the sea. A 
Tlius ^ilepaft-eV. the Jews, few of the saileiv were, on their 
They were not ajrfiin admifled return, ])imishe(l with death for 
to the slujres of Kiij^Iand until this ollenee; for it is .sahl by an 
the year l()r) 5 . IJesidvs* the historian nameil Hump, that 
property I have jus-' m(;.utrmedy “ the kin^r was determined to 
they left bi'hind them all their be the sole plunderer in liis 
books. 1'heir valuable libraries dominions.” 
at Slaintbrd mid Oxfonl, werij lou. Well, he was .i pretty 
seized by tft nei^hbourinjf j fellow to teach ///s//Vc certainh ! 
mon.istci ie.s. '^I’he Kn^rlish oweil The kinj^’s eoiirse a\ as indeed 
mach (»r their learning t(^.the.sT;' a straiijre one. Atthever\ lime 
libraries. liooKK nA(:t>N, whom n hen he was thus treating' tJie 
1 spoke of ill the lif.tory of Jews, he was makiii^^ and 
Henry III., laid, before the dc- w'i.sc law s t\>r his ]^ii.i»li>h .siih- 
jiartiire (jf the Jews, derived ijects. Vet it is liki'ly that he 
much of his knowhul^e of I tlioin^ht little of his injii'«tice to 
cliemistry and astronomy from the Jews’, or to the Welsli. 
their libraries; e.specially from Let ns once more learn the 
tlie Ij(iln//t}uinn which old lesson from Ivin J^hvard: 

has heei'i described as a series learnthemeanin«;ofthosetcr- 
of“^ii;anlic tomes.” Tliehirj^c riUc wonls “picjiidicc” and 
and veneral»le sypuf^o^uc in “superstition;” ami when you 
Jamdtni was sei/e<l by an order ■ fe»*l had thoiijffits a^jiaiiist others, 
of friars —tlie situation of this ! which 3'our coiKscieiice may 
ancient j^hice of worship is still I whi.^per are not ri^^ht, j^o to 
known in Lomlon by tl,'e name i (io<ls word, and read, that yon 
j of tlie “Old Jewry,” a street ' may <ee the Imfh. Then the 
! which, if you should ever to Holy Spirit w'ill {xiiidc your ae- 

■ London, Volt W'ill liiid i.s a tioiis, will teach you to love 

liiiTiiujf out of the Poultry. your iieiiihbour as } ourself, and 

Tr is not likely that ver\ many will enable you to see tlio 

of the rJew's wlio left Eipuhimi, wickedness of w^ar, and of all 
eseajMMl death. Soino^ w'itli their jierseeutioii. How' niiieli hap- 
hrethreti, wdve.s, and little ones, pier it W’ouhl ha\e been for the 
readied distant shores only 10 Jews and tlie Eii;rlish people 
meet with starvation; others had Edward done thus ! 

• 

WAU. 

T iiATB ihce, sanjfuinary war I 
And hold thee up to view, 

Tliat ul’. may seo thy frij^htful form, 

And leiu’u 1 bate tlieo, too. 
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I rOKEIGN TRAVELLER. 

I CORIXTir. 

j ;Mv i>EAii Giiili>iii:x, — 

I “ CoKixTii is, ns 1 told you, 
i in the great ])enin.snlii called 
i the, Mtn'vn. You may also re- 
! iiieniher that the Genium doctor 
. and r laid agreed t(» travtd 
] tliitlier l»y water. TheGerimm 
I hookseller drove ns ^to the 
! Vineiis, assisted ns in a har- 
I gain witli the ‘Ihidrone* of a 
small sailing hoal, and kindly 
ga\e us a letter of iTUroduction 
to the agent of the Austrian 
Transit G(nn)»aiiy at Kuliinun'lti. 

“With e/eiy inch of our light 
canvas s])read, we swept gently 
across the Jlay of Salainis. The 
night was fair and promising; 
the heautifidly smooth water of 
the hay wsis hathed in moon- 
light, and ne aeeordingly wrap- 
])e<l ourselves in our cloaks, and 
lay stretched upon the liar<l 
<leek. A'otnitlistaiiding my 
dear-honght experieiiee of the j 
treachery of the sea and wind, | 
J oommitterl, again, the foVy 1 1 
had been guilty of at GihAltar; 
and took with me no more pro- 
' visions than a slender st(u;k of 
I wine; so, when the morning 
j eame I had to repent as before, 

) for while w'e, were slec])ing, the 
; breeze had died anvay, and wc 
j W(*re now rocking idly on the 
i wavi'S, — the heavy clouds had 
; gathered as I Inid too often soon 
tluun il l, and there .aroseavio- 
lem. h ■'•’icane, and we were on 
j the 'nr almost without food 
1 for other twenty-four hours, 

[ before WT reached Kalaraaehi. 

I Her i we hired a ghostly looking 
I vehicle, without springs; this 


was drawn by a pairtjf equally 
ghostly steeds, and by such 
menus wc travelled over some 
miles of road which was filled 
wit[i ruts; au^ were t-afcly jolted 
into the ‘ proud and mighty eity 
of Corinth/ 

^ “ Aftd what is roiiixTii? It ' 
n'nx if |)i*ou(1 and mighty eity, 
hilt it now' is a miserable eollee- 
tion of scjiialicl huts, intersjicrsed 
with about sixtf di'cent houses. 
Most of the new houses have i 
^‘on built since the jieriod of 
tnc Involution, when Greece, 
which hml been subject to the 
j)owcr oT the 'i’urks, threw off 
their yoke, ami b(‘camc free, 
^riic glory of the city seems to 
have utterly vaiiisheil— scarcely 
a vestige of its firmer magni- 
ficence is visible, exce])t where, 
in themiidst of a dung-heap, 
a herd of swine were grub- 
bing around seven lofty co- 
, liimiis of anmneient Doric tem- 
I ]dc, snpfKirting a niassv slab of * 

I ‘ciitahhitiire.’ So niiieh have { 
old things jiassed aw^iy, that ' 
\*ven tlK^name of this tmiipleis j 
lo^t — it is supposed to be the 
temple of Neptune.** 

“The Acropolis of Corintli 
(or the Acro-Corinth, as it is 
called) was, however, the object 
of our visit. H is a lofty three- | 
crowned hill; and, as w'c as- 
cemlcd it, wc found that, at 
about two-thirds of its height, 
it is encircled by a wall. Within 
this wall are the rernaii# of a 
complete town; but the inha- | 
hitaiits w'cre gone — nil w'as in j 
ruins, except where, in one or 
two sfots, a scanty garrison of 
ragged soldiers w^as seen ; these 
were appearing to keep guard 
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over a few rusty cannon, and 
tliis seenufd to l»e all they lived 
for. ]*oor men! it was a sad 
thinpf to think that they w'ere j 
hmnan heinps.^witli minds, and 
immortak souls; &nd that ^hc\ 
thus from month to month 
idled away the live-lorifi day! 

I would have jrludly foiinlj thciii^ 
some occupation for tlfeir timd. 

‘‘ AVc j>rocecd(‘d from this 
wall up a winding path, to 
the summit of^the mountain*, 
and there a s]>lcndid and exten- 
sive panovaina lay heneath nt, 
On one hand we saw thft OuTl’ 
of Lepanto; on the ojjicr, the 
hay of Athens, studded with 
islands. Here the mountain 
ranges of the Morca; atul, far 
away in the distance, tlie peaks 
of Parnassus. It was a grand 
yet melancholy jacture ; for 
with thp exception of d^gi*aded 
Corinth, and one or two miser- 
aldc villages at our feet, not a 
hahitation was visiWle; no flocks 
or cattle d(jtted the hill sides, 
and the scene was still and 
death-lifte. 'Hie only signs of 
life were a wreath of hltie smoke 
curling fitun amidst a clumj» of 
trees, ami-an eagle circling in 
solitary majesty above the 
mountains; — both the smoke 
and the eagle, however, moved 
in silence. 

“Jliit, ]>erhaps, yoirwill won- 
der why, as the scene Avas soli- 
tary, we call it death-Hh'. It is 
because f)f the contrast with its 
preserft ami former 4|tate, for 
(rrcecc was in the * old times * 
the country of the most active 
people ill K^rojic. Being rug- 
ged and romantic, wi{h many 
mountains and beautiful rivers, 
with many creeks and bays, anu 
12G 


a great extent of sea-coast; 
being also surrounded by num- 
erous islands, there aviu imieh 
ill the intercourse of ilic pocjplc 
living in the diiTeront jiarts to 
call forth activity and love of 
adventure. These people, there- 
fore, at flrst by commerce, .and 
afterwards by bravery, rose 
to be the most pow'crl'ul amongst 
nations. I wall •■cad \ou n jiart 
of tlicit bistory, that you m.-iy 
sec what their conquests did 
for them ! 

“ Their conquests of other na- 
tions made them acquainted 
with much sj)lciidi)iir which 
they had not before seen ; and 
they thus acquired a taste 
for fine buildings and Inxnrioiis 
palaces. Having acquircMi this 
taste, their natural aclivitv and 
jicrsevcranee led them on, until 
they fonned a most jierfect sys- 
tem of arcbitectnre: they iii- 
vciitcd three of the ti\ e ‘orders’ 
of architecture. 

“Thus, as their groat cities 
became pojiulous, llic\ A\cre 
also surpassingly (dcgant; ami 
Athogs and Corinth, the two 
old shabby places oima liicli I had 
stood, Avcrc at one time the 
tAvo most eelehrated cities in 
the Avorld. Not only u crii they 
celebrated on account ol' their 
architecture, but on account of 
the increased learning and taste 
of the peojilc. During the later 
times of her pow'cr, Athens, and 
oilier Greek cities, were the 
itAvclling-plaoes of the finest 
poets and idiilosojihers, and the 
most talented sculptors ami art- 
ists. But it Avas this peojile’s 
love of luxury AA'hich jiartly 
led to their full. Their city, it 
is said, ‘afforded a pcqActual 
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scene of triumph and festivity. 
])rjimutie entertaiiinicnts, of 
vhich they were passionately 
fond, were no huiger performed 
ill slight iiiuidorned edifices, hut 
ill stone or marble theatres, 
ereete<l at great ex]>onse. The 
treasury was oj)ened, to enable 
the poorer citizens to en joy this 
favourite amusement. The eye 
was gratified with tlie archi- 
tecture of those numerous tem- 
])lcs, th(‘atres, statues* altars, 
iiallis, gymnasia, and porticoes, 
which, it is said, rendered 
Athens the eye and light of 
flrecee. 'Hie pom]) of religious 
solcmniries. ami the extrava- 
giince of entertainments and 
hamiuets, cxliausted the re- 
s()uree> of the republic. Instead 
of bread, lierl)s, and simple fare, 
the, delicacies of distant coun- 
tries ncre prepared nith ail 
the refmoments of eookcry. The 
wines of Cyiu'us were cooled 
with snow in summer; in win- 
ter, the most delightful flowers 
a«lorned their tables and ])er- 
sons. J )ancer.s and bulVoons were 
seen at every entertainirent. 
Among the weaker se>!J the 
j)a''Sion for delicate birds, dis- 
tinguished by their voice or 
plumage, was caried to such 
excess as merited the name of 
madness. 

‘‘When we, add to the facts 
that Athens and Corinth W'erc 
rival cities, ami jealous of each 
other; j’ud that they, as well as 
ti)ti si^aller states, were fre- 
quently involved in quarrels, 
we ca:I easily suppose that their 
power would not long con- 
tinu 

“ After having conquered the 
Persians, and the immense army 


of Xerxes, the largest ever | 
known, Greece cnntfliued to bo 
mistress of the world for about 
three hundred years. The dif- 
ferent States were, then all con- 
quered by oifb iiiau, of 

JilacedoH, and afterwards bv his 
son, AlvAdutUr the (hvot. So(>n 
^after tlie ileath of Alexander, * 
•frlic Greeks Ventured to begin 
vvarwitb the Homans, and were 
coiiqiicrcil. * Greece, thus bc- 
•ame an humbU* dejiendeiiev on 
the more powerful Jioinaii Km- 
j|ire. 

*‘l wiayns well aild, however, 
that Greece was a dangerous 
jiossession to the b’oman.s, 'J’liey 
regarded lierwiili re.spect, and 
looked up to her as an iiislruetor 
andiimodcl. ‘('aptuied Gn‘ece 
caj)tured her rude conquerors, 
and introdneiMl the aits into 
rustic whielnvas the 

name often given to Home. 
i>y the taste, for luxury and 
retinement wvhieli she taught 
the Jbimans, she gave them 
the seeds of that destriie- 
tioii which had fallen upon 
liemdf. • 

“We find, therefore, that, in 
the course, of limc^fcJ\ome was 
ruined; ami in the, year 14'):^ 
Greece heeunic subject to the 
Turks. 'J’hey di*stroyed the 
monuineiits oHier ancient glory, ! 
degraded her ]»eople, and, mitil 1 
about thirty vear> ago, kept the = 
peojile in cruel bondage. i 

You w ill not w onder, there- j 

fore,* that this eountry'^f de- 
jmrted glory is said to be 
‘ d 2 ttth-like.’ In my next letter, j 
you shall have a more full i 
aecoiAtfof Grei'oe as it is, from ; 

“You? affcctiomiic friend, 

, “ Uncle Kkuiakl.” • 
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DAILY WORK. 

Who lajifB from droad of daily work, 

^nd Ilia appointed task would shii-k, 
i Coniiiiits a folly and a crime ; 

A Boullesa slave — 

A paltry knave — 

A clop: upon the wlioclfl of lime. 

Witk wo**k to do,^tS)id store of heultli, 

TJie man’s unworthy to bo free, 

Wlio will not give, 

That he may live, » 

‘ Ilis daily toil iOr daily fee. 

No ! let us work ’ We only ask 
lleward proportioned to our task ; 

Wo have no quarrel with the great — 

Nh feud with rank — 

With mill or hank — 

No envy of a lord’s estate, 

If we can earn sullie.ient store 
To aatis^fy our daily need, 

And can retain, 

Por age and pain, 

A fraction ; A’e are rich indeed. 

No dread of toil have wo or ours. 

We know our worth, and weigh our powers ; 
The more we work the more we win ; 
Suecess to trade ! 
yueeeas to s[)ade ! 

And to the coni that’s coming in ! 

And. joy to Jdin wlio o’er hisdask 
ilemembers toil is nature’s plan ; 
c. Who, working, thinks, 

And never sinks 
His independence as a man ! 

Who only asks for humblest wealtli, 

Enough for coni]ietonee and health ; 

Ana leisure when his work is done, 

To rend his book, 

Ily chimney nook, 

Or stroll at settip'r of the sun ; 

Who toils as every man should toil, 

Eor mir reward, erect and free : 

These are the men — 

Thu best of men— 

These are the 'jien we mean to be. 

CHABLNS MACKAT. 
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again. *AV ^ thonght^'how were waiting for me, and these 
pleasant it will be when 1 am I found first. I was so busy 
one if the ** bigboy s," and make with these troubles that I again 
the other boys look up to me forgot to *4ook about ” for the 
and mind me, • apd say ** sir,** pleasures I might have, and 
when theV speak to mo!* But pnee more looked forward for 
when I was one of the elder pleasure. “ Yes,** I said to my- 
• boys, 1 forgot, again, the plea- self, '^when I shall be a rich 
sui# I had expected ; I ^und^ ,oid man, with no care or trouble 
that I had plenty of hxird work^ to earn my daily bread— when 
and I said to myself very often, 1 shall spend my time in rest, 

* What a good thing it will bo and quietly sit and enjoy myself 
when I shall ha'^e left all thir all the live-long day, thm I 
hard work, and shall go to the shall be happy. I shall be a 
to business— and not hav^ happy old man!** 
to learn these dry lessons.^** Prudy, But you are not quite 
Prudy* Ah, that wa(, a good an old man yet, uncle; you aro 
time, / know, when you had just beginning to get happy, 1 
no more hard lessons, and sums! suj^ose ? 

Did you ever do my Practice Uncle* Ohdearno,Iam^uite 
sums ? happy now — quite ! I found 

. Uncle. Oh, yes. But when out that it was of no use wait- 
I had left school, I did ^ot ing so long to be happy. I 
find business so pleas&nt os found it l)etter to make myself 
when I had looked forwRi^ to happy at once, 
it. It was very tiresome, I The truth was I had been 
thought, to sit in' my father’s making a mistake all the time; 
counting-house all day. But I for when 1 happened to look 
was mistaken ; the truth is, there back one day 1 thought to my- 
was, really, the pleasure I had self, “ How 1 should like to he a 
expected when Idookcd forward hoy how happy I was 

to it, but I did not find it, be- when%iy dev mother used to 
cause I forgot to look for it. tea(^ mo! and if 1 could just 
Prudy. Yes. I suppose you be that little boy again, I’d make 
looked forward again to some myself happier still.** ■ Andtlien 
other pleasure? ' I thought to myself, 

C/a(3e. That was the case ; happy fused to be in school !” — 
and that was why I did not see and then I said, ** When I 
(or over-looked, as we say) the first wmt to business^ how happy 
pleasures that were with, me. I was!** And these thoughts 

Prwfy, But I suppose you made me wish 1 could only be 

find t\ie pleasures you bald ed- young again. At lost there 
pocted, whenyoifbecameareal Came an idea across my mind , 
grown up man, and you were which made me laugh out loud, 
yenr o^n master? * You foolish fellow!** 1 said 

ffaefe. I might havw «found to myselt; “in those days you 
them, but I did not foV a lon|; were looking forward to be 
time. A great mmy^ troubles happy; you see now that you 
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could haye been happy then, myseU “Well! I wi)l leave the 
why are you not hap]>y now? office at four o’clock, and ato 
You hit your happiness then, going home, I will start 
and even now you have not had Lon&n Bridge by the six 
much enjoyment yet.” o’clock traint* • ^ 

Prudy, That was because you ^Prttdy. Well, that was look- 

were still looking forward for ing forward, 
it— you should have been look- Ur^k. But not sufficiently. * 
ing about instead. That youa 1 mighj hawe stopped for Ifive 
said you forgot to do ! minutes and have looked for- 

Unck* But I learned to do ward to all i had promised to 
so that very day. Instead of do. Unfortunatelv, when four 
always looking forward, I began Vclock came*l had business 
to look about me, and to feel letters still to write, and did not 
contented. <i^ave the office until twenty 

Thus you see there is one minutes past, 
way to look forward which I do On mf way home I began to 

not wish you to learn. think of my dear little nephew 

Pmdy, Yes, you mean that Edgar, and your little pet cou- 
we are not always to look for- sin Alice, and how I would 
ward for pleasures, I do so, dance one on each knee, and 
often. I often think how glad have a game at blind man’s 
I shall be when 1 am as bid as bu#; and what a laughing they 
uuiinma. would^ll make when they saw 

Uncle, Then you had better the made lantern, 
leave off doing so as soon as Pruay, Well, that was all 
possible. You had better enjoy light ; you M%re looking forward 
your own pleasures, than want then ! 
those which your mamma bos. Uncle. Ah! I must differ with 
But I was going to tell you a you again. It was afl wrong 
tale. You shall hear how I just at that ting}. 1 soon found 
learned to look forward, In the to my cost that 1 had been only 
proper way. ' looking forward to pleasure, 

Once 1 had promised your instead of looking forward to 
aunt Mary that on your cou- ,my duties. I had much better 
sin Edgar’s naxt birthday, when have been attending to the latter 
he should he five years old, I point hrs^ 
would go to his evening party I reached home by a quarter 
with my magic lantern. to five. In ten minutes more I 

on the 4th of November was dressed, and reiidy to start. 
Ust, when his birthday came, Down I went to. my stm^ for 
I received a letter in my office the magic lantern, when, on 
requesting me to be. sure to opening the cupboard, and see- 
come in the evening^ and to ing an empty sWf, I instantly 
come earlv. Here was some- remembered that the magic 
thing to look forward to ! bnt lantern was in this very house, 
unf ortunately I put the letter in wd had*been left here to amnse 
my pocket, only just saying to you. 
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“Nevcrilhind,” I said, making have to pay this boy quite as I 
haste; can hire one of much whether he carries the i 

Jones, the optician; he only parcel the whole distance or 
charges half-a-rainea. So, after not, so 1*11 take my chance.” 
three minntes* aelhy in findjpg And a bfid chance it was. 
the hat brush, I went off to At the station the porter stated 
Mr. Jones. There I found that that a train had just started by 
* Mr. Jones was not at home, another line, which would have 
and that his great n&gie lafltem ‘^aken me within a mile of your 
was ^*out,*' as the young man aunt's house; and that the 
said; there was nothing left but next train, which was an “ex- 
a small affair ^vhich was not,^ press,” \^ould not leave until 
worth taking. Well, a new 7-40, which means twenty mi- 
optician had lately begun nutesto eight. Ah, I said to 
business in Church Street, s67my8elf, if I had only looked 
thither 1 went with all speed, forward in the morning, 1 
and to my great delighVT found should have thought of looking 
a splendid apparatus with eiffAty over my Bradshaw^ and should 
slides, which was lent to me have seen this, 
for fifteen shillings. Prudy, You might almost as 

There were, however, two or well have gone back again. It 
three things which interfered was hardly worth while to start 
with my pleasure ; the shopman at that hour, 
took more than ten minutes to Uncle, Yes; but I had pro- 
make up the parcels; the par- mmd the children I would 
cels were rather heavy, and come, and I had paid 1 5s. for 
there was no errana-boy tohelp the use of the lantern, and had 
me cancy them. Church Street given the boy ashilling for briiig- 
was evep farther from the rail- ing it to the station. But all my 
way thaii my owh houge; there worst troubles had yet to come, 
was no cab-st&nd near; and The charge by the express train, 
what was worse than all, it was which consisted car- 

now ten Afflutes to six. It was riages only, was nearly double 
veiy clear that 1 could not reach the amount I had expected to 
the railway, a distance of three pay ; and on arriving at the 
miles, in ten minutes. station, and trudging for half 

Prttdy, Besides, you would a mile with the heavy magic- 
want five minutes to get your lantern to your uncle’s ^ouse, I 
ticket found that the poor chilCircD’H 

Uncle. Ah I Well, I said I pleasure had been spoiled \iy 
musUake my chance and travel waiting for me all the evening, 
by the next train lhat may stait. that many had gone home, and 
So 1 walked bnskly,. until 1 that now it was really not worth 
found Rsfrongladwho agreed to while to show my lantern at all. 
can y h eavy magic-lantero. I need not say anything to 
I wMBpf tempted onVnJr way you about my vexation. 1 
tof^i^psab ; but^enlrooughty scarcely slept all night, and wrs 
very rich, and I shall obliged to return to business 
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early the next morning with home, until you areesixteen or 
my heavy, useless parcel. eighteen years old. You will not 
prepare by getting ready a magic 
These are the thoughts which lantern, but by getting wisdom, 
troubled me in the > train, virtue, knowledge, agd, above 
“ Now,” I said to myself, “ when all,* the holy love of God, and of 
you received that letter yester- bis creatures. These things will 
day morning, if you had only enable you to distribute much 
looked forward to the cfuiies you ^piorejojtand happiness to those 
had to perform, you would have around yon, than I could have 
remembered that your own ma- given with nfy lantern, 
gic lantern was at Brixfton, and ^ So remember, Frudy, that 
would have sent one of your this is the real object of your 
errand-boys for it, so you would journey of life. Now, while 
have saved 1 6s. And,” 1 con- have the opportunity, if you 
tinned to myself, ‘Mf you had look forward to your duties, 
looked forward, you would have you will^iot make the mistake 
thought that several accidents that I did; but if, instead, yon 
miffAt happen, and you would are always looking forward for 
have arranged to leave your pleasure, then you will indeed 
office earlier. You would have make a mistake, as I did. Don’t 
also remembered to take your do so! Look forward only to 
Bradshaw with you; but now prepare for your duties, ancl to 
you have disappointed the poor meet dangers, — then will you 
children, have paid 16s. for feel real happiness, and will 
nothing, and your whole expe- have much to spare for others, 
dition is a failure, because you Frudy, Tnank you, uncle, — 
did not look frrward properly.” and there is your kiss for that 
Frudy, And now, when you nice tale. I wcw lookini^forward 
looked back, you were not this cvciyng when you came, and 
pleased with yourself. J will had prepared fir all my duties, 
teach you a moral lesson, uiielc ! Uncle, For all except lighting 
Jf you donH take care to look the lamp, you remStifber, dear 
forward, you'll find it unpleasant Prudy. There are few indeed 
to look hack, who nave over looked forward 

Uncle, Thank you, Prudy. so as to prepare all things. 
Now, I’ll teach the same thing Don’t you remember our Sa- 
to you. viour’s parable of tha Virgins, 

You arc now in exactly the with their lamps? Out of ten, 
same position as I was in when five had looked forward to the 
I was going on that journey. pleasures of the marriaffe jTcast, 
Pruffy, Why, uncle, I’m sit- and had only hidf lookea for- 
ting or! your iraee / ward to their duties. 

Voile, But that is not what Frudy, they enjoyed iiei- 
Imcan. You are preparing for then ^But, un<jle, it is nearly 
a longer journey, Prudy — a seven ojlock, I must look for- 
joui ney through life. Hon will ward to my duties at school to- 
be preparing at school and at morrow^ and prepare my lessons. 
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THB BABBIT. 

P. I can only slightly notice 
. the remaining gnawing animals. 
The first which we^will f^tice 
is one which you md.^ nave* 
often seen. I 



W. Evcrjr one knows, papa, 
that this animal leads a defen- 
sive life. How often it has to 
escape' from the hunter and his 
hounds! 

P. True; but man is not 
his only enemy. Poor fellow, ho 
ileads a truly “defensive life.” 
Li ke the field-mouse, he becomes 
[the prey of the stoat, weasel. 


Tha Hare. 


and polp-cat, the hawk, and 
other birds of prey. The young 
hares, or leverets, are often 
carried off by the bwls; and I, 
have even heard of a hedgeJiog 
attacking a leveret. Perhaps 
not half the leverets bom, ever 
become full-gro^n ha/os; for, 
be.side8 the enemies already 
mentioned, «;he dog, the fox, 
the mid cat, and many others, 
help in their destruction; while 
the sportsman with his gun, and 
the poacher with his snare, as 
well as the huntsman with his 
horse and houn^ make con- 
stant war upon them. 

Ion, They must lead a rather 
unpleasant life~no wonder vri, 
say “ timid hare.*is 
jV, Besides, I have been 
hMiking at the picture of the 
hare, uiH really, I don^ know 
how it is to defend itfelf. It 
can’t it has no. nails, 
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teeth, claws, or anything pro* 
per to fight with. 

P. But there is another mode 
of defence besides that of 
fighting. 

\V, Oh, to bo sure, he may 
run awujfy and that is one of the 
hare’s ^means of defence. We 
will .say, first, that he has long 
legs, and great swiftnc.ss, so 
that he can escape from danger. 

L. And, secondly, papa, the 
hare can swim. I have seen a 
hare swimming across a pond, 
and once I read of a hare that 
swam across an arm of the sea 
for the distance of a mile. 

P. Then you know two of its 
modes of defence : but it may 
escape not only by swiftness in 
running, but oy gaining due 
warning when danger is coming. 

L. Then I suppose wc shall 
find th|^ its senses are veiy 
perfect. I dare say that it has 
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those long scoop-shaped ears, to the faintest sounds of a foot- 
collect distant sounds properly. fall, reaches his ready cars. 

P. True ; and did you never But, you may say, a cat or other I 

notice how it can moveJts ears animal might leap upon him, or ! 

in all directions? TherS&i/can the bird^ might pounce down. ' 
also— 'it “waggles” them, as I •i. Yes, papa; or even a gun 
once heard you say, might be dred at him from a dis- 

W, Yes, papa; when you taucp. Howcan he escape, then?, 
make the shadow of a rabbit oi, A Imujt tell you. In the 
the wall, you tcuy^ileyonrfingers, first ^acc, it is not quite so 

to show that it is moving its easy to hare at a distance, 

cars. That is one of<he baby’s Do you not remember when, as 
Natural Histoir lessons — * it was getting dusk the other 
that Be rabbit waggles its cars, evening, you were hunting for 
P. But to come back t«»slu|^ and snails? Why could 
matters of business. Why, you not see them easily? 
think you, have the hare and W. Because they were so 
rabbit such moveable ears ? nearly the same colour as the 
Ion. X think I know, papa — earth of the flower border, 
because, being able to move P. It makes little difference 
them in all directions it can in the chances for the slug, 
hear enemies from behind, as whether it be awake or aslce]>‘, 
well as before — or the enemies for neither the slug nor the 
oil either side of it. snaif is remarkable (ox its swift- 

P. That is the case. Now ness; they escaped danger by 
you know three of its means of escaping your observation. 
defence, but it has enemies^ Ir. Thfin their resemblance 
above as well as below. The in colour to the earth is their 
winged enemies that soar in the protection, 
air and pounce suddenly upon ' P. Thus it is witlf the hare, 
it, are perhaps more^dan^r- Itsslolping-placo is not a biir- 
ons than those which creep, or row underground, hut is a slight 
crawl, or nui, or leap, on the hollow in the earth, aof the shape 
earth. Thus, if wc had alive of its body; and this hollow it 
specimen with ns, you would generally forms in the midst 
observe 4hat its eyes are so of some dry ferns, or russet- 
situated that while it can see in coloured h^bage, or sandy 
all directions around it, it can heath. This is^ so much like 
also look up in the air above. the animars fur in colour, that 
W. It’s all vciy flne for the' its presence cannot easily be 
hare to be so watchful, but sup- observed.- 

he goes to sleep! — for I Ion. Has it any othdt meaus 
hav » heard that hares sleep in the of escape, papa 
day rime — if he is caught nap- P. Yes, I nave left one of its 
piMg, there is little hope forhim ! resources unmentioned. When 
P. True, but the hare is huhtfid by man, the hare often 
wakeful, as well as watchful: show? great sagadiy and cun- 
the least rustling of the grass, ntwo; unable to escape by swift- 
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ness of flight, like the fox it 
endeavours by << doubling” and 
by all kinds of clever tricks to 
escape its enemy. 

L, Iwillcountupitsmethods 
of escape,* papa. It Has, pO 
swiftness; (2.) power of swim- 
ming; (3.) moveable ears, and 
acute sense of hearing; (^.) ms 
which see in all directions; (5.) 
a fur resembling in, colour the 
earth or herbage where it dwells ; 
(6.) sagacity and 'cunning, be- 
sides great watchfulness. 

P. But in spite of all these 
means of protection the hare 
would soon be extermint^ed by 
its numerous enemies, if it were 
not that it multiplies so very 
rapidly. The hare has from 
three to five young ones, three 
times a-year; and each of these 
young ones when it has com- 
pleted its, first year, produces 
other young. Rabbits, you know, 
have even larger families than 
those of the hare. 

/bn. Yes, our black- and-white 
doe had mne little ones. 

P. And a rabbit generally nas 
fouroifive “litters” in theVjourse 
of the year. You can easily by 
making a Utth calculation see 
how fast they must multiply. It 
is therefore well, perhaps, that 
they are so easily destroyed. 

L. Why, papa? Would they 
do any harm if all were to live ? 

P. Indeed they would. We 
should soon have scarcely any 
vegetables whatever, and should 
be compelled to feed on hare 
and rabbit. • 

W. Ah^ we should say As the 
clergyman did — « 

Of rabbits young^ of rabbitb dldy 
Of rabbits hoi, of rabbits cdAf, 

Of rabbits tetidePf rab— ” 
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P. Never mind the anecdote, 
Willie; let ns keep to our les- 
son. I was going to speak of 
the desiructive wopensities of the 
hare aim rabbit. We talked of 
their not leading an offensive 
life !— they are most “oflensive” 
animals to the farmer in another 
,»3nse. They make war upon 
cabbage-stalks, the hearts of the 
cabbage, peas, beans, turnips, 
and everything nice in the far- 
‘mer*s garden. The farn^ ^ 
no remedy against him; fflrthe 
• ^haro is one of the animals called 
game^ and it is unlawful to des- 
troy it without paying a heavy 
sum every year for license to 
shoot. 

W. That is too had I 

P. I was going to say that 
even large fields of com in the 
neighbourhood of the woods 
are often totally rained by them 
while it is yet green.- In the 
plantations also they are most 
mischievous, injuring the young 
trees by gnawing off the bark. 

So, no wonder they give 
offence to the country people. 

I was once walking in a turnip 
field with a young fanner, who 
fell into a violent passion on 
seeing the mischief they had 
worked in one night. 1 then 
saw the particulai' way. in which 
^ they are destructive. “ Ye see, 
sir,” said my friend, “ it is the 
nasty, nibbling habits of the 
vermin that make them so mis- 
chievous. There ! if each would 
latisfy his appetite with om 
turnip and have done with it, 
he should be welcome to it; 
but now look where they hare < 
been — they have wandered from I 

Gne turnip to another, and have I 
nibbled a little rim all round | 
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the crown, so t^iat when the 
rain comes it lodges there — 
then the turnip decays, and is 
fit for nothing.” Many bushels 
of turnips are spoilt in this way. 
Rabbits are more numerous and 
more injurious than hares. 

I 4 , But why don't the farmers 
have a boy to sit up all nigh^ 
and drive them away ? 

P. Because, in the first place, 
such a plan would too ex- 
pensive; and secondly, one boy 
would-be no match for a troop 
of these animals. Night is thc^ 
time when they are full of life 
and spirits, and come out to 
enjoy themselves. They’ll show 
you how 

** to dance by the light of the 
moon 1” 

To. sit unobserved and watch 
an assembly of these animals 
as they gambol and sport with 
one another, or gravely sit up 
on their hind-quarters, 4s de- 
lightful amusement. In a large 
rabbit-warren, hundreds m%y 
be seen, of all sizes, tumbling 
about and chasing each other 
with astonishing rapidity, like 
so many mad people! The 
least sound causes a general 
hush amongst them and a prick- 
ing of the ears another start- 
ling noise, an^ in an instant, 
the whole company are safely 
housed in their burrows. Their 
disappearance is almost magical. 

I have mixed up our descrip- 
tion of the hare and rabbit, but 
their habits are very different 
The ynhhits live in companies.^ 

\V. So we call them gregari” 
ousypupa; they areso called from 
the Latin word gregest hocks. 


P. While, on the other hand, 
the hares live alotie, 

# W. So they are called solitary 
animals. In my Latin grammar 
wc have the w(prd solus, alone. 

#P. When*you wJtat some- 
thing to amuse you, you may 
sit down and think, in what, 
othef way the rabbit and the * 
'hare*differ. 

£. They do not run exactly 
in thesamd way. The rabbit 
ihops along so anrionsly. 

W. And their flesh, again, is 
different. The rabbit’s flesh is 
whita, while that of the hare is 
darker ; it tastes very differently, 
too. 

P. Yes. Your mentioning 
that fact reminds me of some- , 
I thing else. The hare w'as 
reckoned by the Jews as an 
** unclean” animal, and was not 
eaten* The Mahometans also 
will not eat it. It sebms that 
the Ancient Britons, too, abs- 
tained from^ts flesh, on account 
of their religion. 

The Romans were very dif- 
ferent in their taste ; they con- 
8idered#t a great delicacy. 

1 have alsd read concerning 
the rabbit, that thg JJomans in- 
troduced it into Europe. They 
found it in Africa, and brought 
it, over the Mediterranean, into 
Spain. 

In the year i:h)9, the price of 
a rabbit in England was as great 
as that of a ^ig. At a great feast 
given by an Ahhot, six hundred 
rabbits were provided, jit thu 
cost of sixpence eack, — a very 
lar^ sum in those days. 

W, And the six hundred 
rabbity would thus cost fifteen 
pound* Oh, that must have 
been an enormous sum ! 
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BDWABD I. 

P, To-daj we finish tjjc 
histoiy of Edward’s reign. 
^Mention the principal events 
*you have heard of. ^ 

W. We heard of his ^juStice 
in governing his kingdom; of 
his injustice in making war on 
the Welsh; of his injustice to- 
ward the Jews; and — 

P, And now wo must talk of 


as you have read in one of Mr. 
Young’s letters. There he held 
a council, and knowing Baliol 
to be a man of less courage than 
Bkuce, he decided in his favour, 
with this condition, — that he, 
Kino Edwabd, should be ac- 
knowledged as the **Lord Para- 
Inount ” of Scotland; by which 
is meanly a person superior to 
the king. 

As sooh as the weak Baliol 
was acknowledged as king, Ed- 
ward proceeded to treat him 


w;aragain;forhavingconqvered^nd the Scots as hvt subjects. 


Wales, he unjustly determined 
to conquer Scotland. ** 

Here are the facts of the case, 
as they are given in most his- 
tory books. 

At the death of Alexander 
111., King of Scotland, in 1285, 
a multitude of his distant rela- 
tions claimed the crown. The 
two who seemed to have the 
best right were named Robert 
Bruce and John Baliol. It 
was not very easy for the Scots 
to decide; aud, indeed, if they 
had done so, it is mo^ likely 
tliat the friends o’ him who was 
not chosen would have formed 
a party, ailidliavo raised a civil 
war. ^ the people wisely de- 
termined to try and settle the 
question in a peaceful manner; 
and sent a message to King 
Edward I., begging him to be 
umpire, that is to say, to decide 
the question for them, accord- 
ing to^iis own judgment. 


Such 


wad 
Edwgrd 


an opportunity 
just what the crafty ^ 
wan^ ' Ho arrived, at the 
li|orteau*of Scotland, and ,^k 
up ms dwelling at Norha^ Cas- 
tle, on the bauks of the Tweed, 
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Baliol revolted against this 
treatment, and Edw'ard accord- 
ingly invaded his kingdom, took 
him prisoner, made him yield 
up his crown to him, as his 
master, and sent him over to 
Prance. Edward then declared 
himself King of Scotland^ and 
acted towaras the Scots as a 
conquered nation. On his re- 
turn tp England, ho left a part 
of his army in Scotland to keep 
the people in awe. He then 
took with him tlie crown and 
state jewels and the public 
recordsr of Scotland, so that 
nothing might be left to show 
the independence of the na- 
tion. 

But a brave nsople like the 
Scots could not, in those days, 
be expected to submit to such 
treatment tamely. As soon as 
Edw'arjd had departed, the brave 
Sir William Wallace arose, 
ohd in less than a year was at 
the head of a very large army. 
He defeated the English at 
Stiriinff, andw'as in his turn over- 
thrown by them at Falkirk. For 
eight years he kept up an un- 
equal contest with Edward, and 
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distinguished himself by extra- 
ordinaiy acts of strength and 
brave^. At last ho was be- 
trayed by a treacherous friend, 
named Sir John Menteith, and 
was put to death in a most bar- 
barous manner by the fierce 
Edward. 

About this time Edward ww^ 
also engaged in a great war* 
with France. Tlie Scots, taking 
advantage of this ciroumstance, 
revolted once more. A yoiin^f 
Earl, named Hobert Bruce, 
came forward as the champioB( 
of his countiy; he drove the 
Piiiglish forces out of Scotland ; 
and was crowned king, at 
Scone, in the year 1306. 

Edward was much enraged at 
this; for he found, in the midst 
of all his engagements with 
France, that he must return, 
and again lead # largo army 
into Scotland. This he did in 
the course of the next year, 
1.307, swearing, in his "anger, 
that he would never return 
until he had thoroughly subdued 
the nation. He kept his word, 
and never returned; for being 
worn out with age ana fatigue, 
he died on the borders of the 
country — at Carlisle, in the same 
year, 1307. Before he died, 
while he yet had any breath in 
his body, ho solemnly charged 
his son Edward never to give 
up the enterprise. 

The PEOPLE made progress 
in Edward’s reira. The par- 
liaments were cmled regularly, 
and were greatly improved. 
Not )nly did they gain greater 
lib*' I ties, and justice, but made 
improvements in the peaceful 
ans. Coal w'as now Drought 
into use for the first time; but 


like all nbw thip^ it met 
with opposition. The nobility 
and gentry complained to the 
king that the burning of sea- 
coal bjr bgewers, ^dyers, and 
Others, infected the air with a 
noisome smell, and thick clouds, 
inju|ioas to the health; upon 
wiig!h the king issued a pro- 
clamation to forbid the people of 
London ai^d the neighbourhood 
from u8in|S coal. Wine was 
also in use, ifiit it was only sold | 
at the shops of the upoOiecarm^ 
as a cordial. It is said that , 
theA were only two clocks in 
Englavl in Edward’s reign, — 
one in Canterbury Cathedral, | 
and the other over the gateway 
at Westminster. Windmills are 
another invention which then 
came into use. 

During this reign certain 
Italic merchants frpm Lom- 
bardy (called Lombards) settled 
in London. They imported 
silks, wints, spices, and other 
luxuries; and lent money on in- 
terest Tlie street where they 
settled is now caliccf Lonibai*d 
Streetf and there the latter busi- 
ness is still most extensively 
carried on, for thc^ti^ct abounds 
with bankir^-houses. 

Lesson 19, EDWARD I , 

1. King Edward I., the son 
of Henry IILy was one of 
wisest^ the most useful^ the brav- 
est, the most warlikej and the 
most cruel of the Enylisifkings, 

2. He began his reign by dis- 
missing th^unjust judges of his 
kingdoth, and by trying to restore 
pede^ order, and justice. He 
hintseff, however, formed the dis- 
honest iksign of conquering Wales 
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and Scotland, so that he might 
rule over all ike Tiations of the 
island, 

3. nis sehme of conquering 
the Welsh acd^m^iliahed ; but 
it cost him much money. lie was 
thus led to act with still more 
injustice towards his unforttqmte 
subjects the Jews, ki or^ to 
repair his losses, he robbed them 
of all their properiy, aifi banished 


them from the kingdom. Edward 
also entered into a long war with 
France. 

4. In his design to subdue 
Scotland, the ling failed; he died 
while engaged in the attempt, in 
the year 1307. Although he was 
too warlike in his character, it is 
^Ltd that Edward I. did more 
for the solid good of his kingdom, 
than any king before or after him. 


hahvbst-fikd flowers. 


Comb dow^ into the harvest- fields 
This autumn mom with me ; 

For in the pleasant autumn-fields 
There’s much to hear and see. 

On yellow slopes of waving com 
The autumn sun shines dearly ; 

And ’tie joy to walk, on days like thiS| 
Among me bearded barley. ^ 

Within the sunny harvest-fields 
We’ll gather flowers enow ; 

The poppy red, the marigold, 

The buclos brightly blue ; 

We’ll gather the whits oonvolvulus 
That opes in the morning early ; 

With a cluster of nuts, on ear of wheat, 
And an dir of the bearded f>arley. 

Bright o’er the golden fields of com 
Loth shine the autnmn sky ; 

So let’s be merry while wo may, 

For time goes hurrying by. 

Theylpok down the sickle from the wall 
When morning dews shone pearly ; 

And the mower whets the ringing scythe 
To cut the bearded barley. 

Come then into the harvcBt-fidda; 

The robin sings, his song ; 

The corn stands yedow on the hills, 

Atd autumn stavs not long. 

The^ carry the sheaves of com away ; 
They carried to-day so early. 

Along the laiel, with a rustling sound, 
Their loadii of the bearded barley ! 

MART HOW ITT. 
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ESSEX. 

“ My dear CHILDREN) — 

“ I had often heard of Essex 
as a particularly flat countiy) 
and tliat in travelling on the 
river Thames from London t# 
Gravesend it is easy to ob- 
serve the diftcrence between 
the Essex and Kei^t shores; 
the appearance of the lattei^ 
comity being hilly ^d ro- 


parties they generally dine on 
the grasS) under the shade of 
the tall trees; and, as this plan 
of dining i^diflerent from the 
manner in which thSy get din- 
ner at home, it is considered 
very pleasant. Indeed, the. 
J peo^e ma':e up their minds to 
enioy ‘themselves; they gene- 
rally mak^lenty of joacs and 
laughter, «||[e they are dining; 
and aftervmn they run in the 
woods, or make up a dance, 
mantle, while that 'of Essex i|^ There is no doubt that it docs 
flat and uninteresting. 

“I certainly did not think 
the county flat or uninteresting 
at first sight. I journeyed from 
Sudbury to Saffron Waldm^ 
and enjoyed a most beautiful 
ride. I was not less pleased on 
reaching Saffron Walden itself, 
which is a truly agveeable place. 

Its name is derived from two 
Saxon words — weald meaning 
a wood, and den a valley. It 
was called Siiffron Walden be- 
cause, in former times, great 
quantities of saffron were grown 
in the neighbourhood. Saffron 
is a bright yellow d^, con- 
sisting of the dried stigma of 
the crocus. The large district 
extending from Saffron Walden 
to Cambridge, a distance of 
about ten miles, was at one 
time covered with these cro- 
cuses. 

“From Saffron Walden I pro- 
ceeded along the western side 
of the county to Epping Forest, 
a pin *.e which is well known 
to til ' Londoners. The poorer 
pe('T»'e of London, particularly, 
mal.e up what they call “ Gip- 
sy-parties,” and travel thither 
in vans. In these Gipsy- 


theifl good. All persons should 
moke l^icmsclves merry now 
and then, for a change, pro- 
vided that they do it at the 
proper time. It is the custom 
on the first Friday in July, 
to hold a fair around a spot 
once occupied by an enormous 
oak tailed Fairlop Oak, The 
fiiir is therefore culled ‘Fnir- 
lop Fair,* but I am not quite 
sure that ifis now kept up on so 
large a scale as it used to be. 
The people find that there 
are many- other plaees which 
they cjin rcacji by the different 
railVoads, ana they go* about, 
here and there, todiiqch greater 
distancc.s than formerly. 

“ Epping Forest is so called 
after the tm|p of Epping, near 
which it iPsitnated. It was 
formerly called the Forest of 
Essex. In extent it is said to 
be nearly 60,000 acres, of which 
about 48,000 acres arc pri- 
vate property. The rei.ftining 
12,000 acres are waste lands, 
for the use of the poor and the 
public generally. A part of 
this JikOOO acres, called i/ain- 
auh Arest, is to he enclosed 
vciT shortly, so that the public 
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^vill not be qble to make use of 
it. They will not (ike that! : 

“ While I was sitting under 
one of the trees in the forest, 
1 met with a iv)or lahouring 
man who ^ad nothing to d«, 
and therefore, according to my 
jlisual custom, made inquiries 
of him concerning the codpty, 
and the soil in partienlarr 
“Ho told me many things 
which you know,^you have 
read my account oflK)rfolk and 
Suflblk, and spoke particularly 
of the largo farms of Essex. 
He then added some Other 
points which were new^to me. 
‘In this part of Essex, sir,* he 
continued, ‘and indeed in all 
the parts which are near Lon- 
don, except the forest itself, you 
will find plenty of garden land. 
The market gardeners find this 
a good county for growing rcgc- 
tahles, aiid you will see great 
fields of potatoes and cabbages 
especially; — lots o’<i cabbages, 
sir! and so you would say if 
ever you had scc’d the wngon- 
loads a-g.»ing olF as I have. 
Why! some of the loals are 
hcaped^up as high' as the first- 
fioor windqw^of the houses in 
London streets!* 

“ ‘ How is it that they should 
be cultivated in particu- 
larly?* I asked. WWcll, sir, 
you see, vegetables are things 
that must be fresh, so there are 
two reasons for growing them 
in these parts: first, Sscause 
Essex ^LS near London, wher" 
they may be takftu to Covent 
Garden market, and sold 
quickly ; and secondly, be- 
cause plenty of manurf. «can 
be brought from the London 
stables by the river Tliamcs. 


“ ‘In some parts of Essex, sir. 
there be plenty of caraway- 
seeds grown. Perhaps you don’t 
know, sir, that they are not 
seeds?* 

“ ‘ What are they, then ?* 

“ ‘Tliey are the half of the 
fruit of a plant — a wild little 
plant — which is rather difficult 
to cultivate. When the farmers 
sow caraways, they often sow 
with them some coriander seed, 
and tea^kSf which are used in 
making qfoth, for preparing the 

** 0 ^ the same soil. In SutFolk, 
too, sir, caraway seeds arc 
grown. I dare say that you 
have heard of rape seed, sir; 
that, too, is grown in Essex.* 

“ ‘There is another thing, sir. 
May be you have often heard 
of the Essex calves f Many 
calves are sent here from dif- 
ferent parts, and are fattened 
on the Essex farms for Smith- 
field market, in London — not 
so many as there used to be, 
though! And again, sir, all 
along the eastern side of Essex, 
on the coast, and on the south- 
ern sid#J by the shore of the 
Thames, there are salt marshes. 
On those marshes you will 
often see numbers of old horses 
feeding; for when a horse has 
been overworked and requires 
rest, or when he has met with 
some accident, or is getting 
old, he is ‘sent out to grass’ 
there.* 

“ This is ncii*rly all that the 
old labourer told me of the soil 
of Essex; and as 1 have quite 
filled up my paper 1 can only 
add that 1 am 
“ Your affectionate frieud, 
“Henry Young.” 




9th Week. 


nUSAT. 


Poetry. 


XHE BARLBT-MO^RS’ SONG. 

BablsT'MOVBsb, Here we stan^ • 

One, two, tliree, a stindy band; 

True of heart, and strongs of limb, 

Beady in our liarrest tryn ; 

All a-row with l^rita Mithe, ' 

Now we whet the bended scythe, 

Hink-a-tinkf rinh-a-tink, rink-a-ti^i^a-tink ! 

a ^ * 

Side by side, now bendinff low, 

Down the swaths of barley go, 

Stroke by strokefts tma’s the chime 
Of the bells, we keep in ti||^e^ 

Then we wet the ringing scythe, 

Standing ’mong the barley lithe, 

liinh-a-Hnk, rink^a^finhi nnk-a-tbik-a-tinki 

Barley-mowers must he true, 

Keeping still the end in view. 

One with all, and all with one, , 

Working on till set of snn, 

Bending all with spirits blithe. 

Whetting all at once tlie scythe, 

Rinh-a-tink, Hrik-a-tink, rinh-a-tink-a-tivh ! 

Day and night, and night and day, 

Time th^ mower will not slay ; • 

We may hear Jiim in oiir path 
By the falling barley swath ; 

While we sing with voices blithe, 

Wo may Ijcnr his ringing scyth^ 

Rink-a-tink, rink~a-tiitk, rinh-a-tim'-a-tinh ! 

Time, the mower, cuts down all, 

High and low, and great and small ; 

Learn we then for him to grow 
Beady, like the field we mow. 

Like the bending barley lithe, 

Bendy for the whetted scythe, 

Rink-a-tink, rink-Ortink, rink-A-iink-a-tinh / 

• * MABT HOWITT. 
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will you, will you, coiMtothe wood ! Will you, fto. 



Wa will sit by tha rill as it Joyously gleams, ^ 
Like jewels that shine in the bright mnny beams; 
No wonder it dances with Joy on iu way, 

’Twill surely finfl welcome where'er it may stray. 

Will you, will you, come to the wood? &c. 
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10th Week. 


MONMT. 


Moral Lesson. 


LOOK FORWARD ! 
“ Uncle,” said Prudy, 




have been tliiiiking about tbal 
tale on Look forward; and 1 
want to know something.** 

Unch. What is it, frudy? 

Prudy. I want to know if we 
are never to look forward for L 
pleasure at all. 1 should begin^j 
to feel quite “ mopy,” if I did 
not BoiTictinie.*) do so. 

Uncle. And so should I, 
Pridy. 1 am going out for u 
ualk in the garden, until the 
breakfast is ready. Let me see 
if we ean*t find out when we 
ought to look forward for plea- 
sures. 

Hero is your little gq-rden, 
Prue, and it refhinds mo of two 
boys whom I knew. Tliesetwo 
boys had pieces of ground tor 
gardens at our school. They 
both loved their gardens, and 
worked hard in them ; iPui the 
garden of the eldest, whom we 
called “ Steady Tom,*’ was very 
dillcrent in ap]icarance from 
his brother’s, llalf of Tom’s 
garden was planted with fruit 
trees, young strawberries, jind 
dry-looking raspbcriy canes. 
These things Harold, his 
younger brother, laughed at, 
calling them “sticks,” and the 
.‘irnwi orry plants “vegetables,” 
while !.e took care to have in 
his n gardeil plenty of bril- 
liant and beautiful flowers. 

“ Oil, see!” he would sometimes 
say TO Tom, “how dull your 


poor garden looks by the side 
of mine. My garden is worth, 
lookhig at!” 

“lift wait,” said Tom, “let 
us look forward a little; and, 
in two or three years wa shall 
see whoso garden is the more 
profitable.” 

“ 1 havo no idea,” said 
Ilarohl, “ of waiting so long us 
that; like, when I have 
worked, to get something for 
my trouble at once.” 

“Hut if by waiting I could 
get a hefftr reward, is it not 
belter to be patient, and look 
forward for the pleasure of it?” 

I think,” said another 
boy, who was standing by, “ 1 
think so, too.” 

“ What dp you think?” said 
Harold. 

“ Why, that there are always 
l^leasures that must be waited 
for. Li»ok at your ten- weeks 
stocks ; you d<^ not have to wait 
long for them; ^h<^ are in 
flower in ten weeks. And if 
you look at Toni’s garden, his 
stocks are Brompton stocks.” 

“ And he will not have any 
flowers until next year,” said 
Harold. 

“Hut,” said his friend, “they 
will be much finer than yours, 
and they will last longer *-they 
will flower nearly all the sea- 
son.” 

“ Anddso it is with my rasp- 
berry,cj|ncs,” said Tom. “The 
gardener says I shall not have 
any fruit on them until next 
• 14a 
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year. S^till^you s^e, I work at got through the beginning, and 
them, and kei» them in order, that it would cost him more 
I look forward to niy pleasures than a year’s study to finish it. 
for encouragement.” “But,” said Tom, in the lost 

“ And iust l«t tell you part of his note, “ I am looking 
somethin^clse, Harold, hcfcA-e forward to next May, when { 
we go into school,” said his shall finish the book and under* 
•friond-^^*! said that there are stand it; and I have promised 
pleasures which wc must af^vays |nysclf that if 1 finish it by 
wait for, and look forward to.” ' then, I shall have a week’s 
“ YoH” holiday. In the meantime,” he 

“ Well, very ofte^ the longer added, “ although I am looking 
we have to wait^and look for-c forward, I enjoy myself every 
ward, the better are the plea* day, and have many a pleasant 
sures which wc look for. Whci^ ^walk with my master in the 
I was two years old, my«papa evening; and on Saturdays I 
planted an aeorn in oyi of our take the children out in the 
fields, and told me I might look woods.” 
forward to the pleasure of seeing On Harold’s next birthday, 

a l^eat tree, ilc said 1 should Tom sent him a new and veiy 
I have to look forward twenty expensive work on Arcliitecturc. 

I years.** . “I hope,” said Tom, when 3 mn 

“ That is a veiy long time,” have finished the books you are 
said Harold. « now reading, you will have time 

“I know that,” replied his to study this, as it is written by 
friend, “ but then at the end of a friend of my master, who 1ms 
that time I shall hairx a splendid mode many infjirovements in 
tree— one that will last for hun- architecture. Wliat books are 
dreds of years.” you studying now?” 

* " To this question Tom did not 

When Tom an<l Hai old left receive any answer. Harold 
school, they acted in the world wrote fo thank his dear brother 
just ns tlipyiiad acted in their for the book, and promised that 
gardens. he would read it “ one day.” 

They were removed many Now you have heard of these 
miles from each other, under two brothers when they were 
different masters. Harold was boys, and when they were lads; 
articled to an architect, and I lyll tell you something of 
Tom was artibled to a law- them os men. 
yer. Tom often received letters Harold continued his life as 
from Harold, saying how tho* he had begun it. He seemed 
rouglHy ho had enjoyed him" df, only to work for the sake of the 
and Harold, in return, received reward he might gain iminedi- 
letters from Tom, saying how ately. He 'never looked fur* 
busy he bad been. ()nce Tom ward to be a great man, and he 
told Him how he had sbeen never was one. 
studying one great law*book for Prudy, Did he become an 

three months, and had only just architect, uncle? 
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Uncle. Yes. Bat h^md a 
small business, for th^eople 
said that he had no entajniae — 
no “spirit,” some said— while 
others thought he was lazy, 
lie dM not often see his brother 
—he had only met with him 
three times within ten years, 
when he one day received 
letter from him. 

This letter rc((uested that he 
would come by railway immedi- 
ately, 08 his brother wanted' 
him to make some plans and 
drawings for a public company^ 
to which he had just been ap- 
P'dnted “solieitor.” 

“ 1 am verj' glad you have 
come so soon, Harold,” said his 
brother, “ for 1 want you to go 
with me to the o/hce of the com- 
pany immediately.” On their 
way thither, his brother ex- 
}ilained to him that the archi- 
tect to the company was the 
(‘clcbrated man whose book he 
had sent to him twelve years 
ago. “ Our friend,” he said, “is 
too busy to take charge himself 
of all the work required, and 
there will be several plims and 
drawings wanted, according to 
his improvenients in building. 
Yon understand them, 1 dare 
say ; the principal ones are de- 
scribed in the third clrapter of 
his book.” 

Harold for a minute or two 
made no reply, and then he 
was obliged to confess that he 
really had not yet read the 
book. His only excuse was 
that h\.' did not see, at the time, 
wh.)t ise it would be to him. 

T reply grieved his elder 
brother very much; for they 
foinid at the oflice that Harold 
could only undertake a veiy 


small port of the wftrk reqdred, 
which would be hardly sufficient 
to be of service. 

Harold, however, did not 
come to sea Ms elder brother 
fdr nothing ; he learned a lesson . 
On his return to his house, ho 
was , delighted with the dear* 
children who gathered around 
him, end called him “uncle.” 
He remorKed that his l^rother 
and his wife ^and children all 
* looked happy* and after he had 
remained two or three days, he 
iroultj not help saying to his 
brother, “ How I wish that my 
house \t4ls as comfortable and 
pleasant as yours I” 

“Well, flarold,” said ^is 
brother, “and why will yon not 
be thus happy? It is not too 
“late even now. Begin to-dav, 
and learn to look forward! 
This happy home of .mine is 
that which 1 looked forward to 
when I was younger. It was 
the thought of this iiappy home 
which encouraged me to work 
Jiard. 

“Don’t you remember our 
gardens* when# wc were scboul- 
boys? You must rcnieirtber 
why you bad no^stftiwbcrrics 
or raspberries growing in your 
garden.” 

“Yes,” said Harold, “I did 
not take the trouble to plant 
them, because I did not look 
forward to the fruit which would 
be sure- to grow. If I did> I 
should have been encou||pged, 
and I should have taken the 
trouble.” 

“ And for the same reason, I 
did not ihad the book you gave 
me."* • 

“Ye^. If you had looked 
forward, you might have seen 
U7 
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what good h would do you, aud 
you would have been encou- 
raged to take the trouble. You 
did not do so, and thus you 
have lost* an Aigigement by 
which you might have eambd 

£400 r 

Harold from that rngment 
determined to go ^onpe,* and^ 
begin to work hard. He was 
even taught the sai^e lesson in 
another way by his eldest niece, 
about an hour ‘before he de-‘ 
parted. “ See, uncle,” slic said, 
as they sat in the summers t 
liouse, “ how hard we have been * 
working at our garden^; but wc 
shall soon get some pleasures 
from our work— here are some 
plants from which we get plea- 
sures now, bceause they arc in 
bloom ; and the plants on that 
side will not flower till next 
year. From this side ^^e get 
pleasures now, and from that 
side wc have pleasures to wait 
for.” ^ 

“ And do you really do your 
duty to those plants as much as 
to these with the flowers on 

Yes, to be sure wc do! be- 1 


cause ^ know the flowers will 
be surmo come** 

Then, Uncle Harold went 
home, and thought about it. 

Prudy* Wjy, uncle, thut was 
the very lesson he would not 
learn from his own garden at 
School. What a pity he did 
not learn it when he was 
young! 

Uncle. .You arc yomy, Prudy. 

Prudy. Yes ; and now I know 
when we may look forward for 
pleasures. Please to let me 
make the moral lesson. 1 will 
do it all by myself. 

In the last lesson you said 
look fonvarfl to your duties. 
Now, if w'c attend to our duties 
there are pleasures which are 
sure to grow out of them. Thus, 
we may work hard at ovr duties, 
and look forward for e:ncoura(jt- 
mmt. 

Uncle. That is the lesson. 
Do not look forward to the 
pleasures which others have, 
and you may have; but look 
forward to your own pleasures 
— to tjiose you w;i7/havc, if you 
arc working for them. 


SLAVES. 

They arc slaves who fear to apeak 
For tho fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, BCofBr'*, and abuse, 
leather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they need must think ; 
They a^e slaves who dare not be 
In the r^^flft with two or three. 

** ANON. 
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MAMMALS. 

ORDER 7. GNA'WING ANIMALS. 

THE ODINBA-PIG, 
CHINCHILLA, AND POHCUI'INE. 

P. Did you ever see a Guinea- 
pig^ Willie? 

W. Oh yes, papa, very often ! 
One of tlie boys in our school 
ke^s ppiinca-pigs. • ^ 

P. Did you ever sec a Por~ 
cupine^ Ion ? 

Ion. Yes, papa, at the Zoolc^^ 
gieul Gardens. 

P. Then we will next talk of 
these two animals, and a few 
others belonging to the order. 
What did you think was the 
most noticeable thing in the 
Guinea-pig of your friend at 
school? 

Ion. That he was very stupid! 

W. And I noticed that he 
had no tail; at least if he had 
one, it was very short. 

P. There are no very strik- 
ing particulars concerning tlic 
guinea-pig. It is a very i)retty 
little animal, with pretiy black 
and ordiigc-colourcd spots ou it-* 
fur; but the hair of the fur is 
so coarse that it is of little value. 
It is easily tamed, but only on 
account of its stupidity; for 
I dare say you found tha’t your 
friend’s guinea-pig did not take 
much notice of Us keeper. 

Ion. No, it had not even 
sense enough to become fond 
of mr! I wonder whether the 
wild euinea-pigs are sharper! 

P No, they arc not. They 
are scarcely intelligent enough 
to ivoid danger. Being smaller 
than the hare, they arc even 
less able to defend themselves; 


and of course they have less 
swiftness. 

L. Then I ponder that they 
bavc not alf been ik^troyed! 

P. This would have hap- 
pened, but on the other hand,^ 
the}* multiply so rapidly! A* 
giiiilei^pig has sometimes a lit- 
ter of tuoelve little OTie.«i, — geuiv 
rally six oNcight ; — this happens 
several times* in the year, and 
often these little ones, before 
they are two months old, have 
littltt families of their own. 

Itm. Then there arc two im- 
portanPparticiilars conceniing 
the guinea-pig. 1st, It has a 
stupid disposition ; 2nfl, ft mu!- 
tipfies rerif quickly. How curious 
it is that all the small animals 
increase so fast! Guinea-pigs 
woul^ be as numerous us rats, 
or, the long- tailed field mice 
which WQ beard about, if other 
animals dj^ not destroy them. 
It is a very good thing that 
the lions, and hears, and eagles, 

I and other large animals arc not 
so nunicrous.’ 

W. You did not say the 
third particular, lom “3fdly, 
It is a pretty little nrimol^ w'itli 
a white and spotted fur, which 
is useless because it is so coarse.” 

L. And because it smells so 
badly. 

P. Yes, you may add, 4thly, 
It has an unphasrnt smell — and 
maiijr people have kept guinea- 
pigs in their cellars, or p|ablcs, 
or faims, from the idea that 
this smell is so disgusting to the 
rats, th^ the^ quit the neigh- 
bourhoou: this, however, is a 
mistlil^. 

L. I think we may add, .’iihly, 
one ofi its habits for a distinc- 
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tion. Oar gvmea-pig was never 
still, but was continually moving 
about; so, 6thly, It is a restless 
little animaL 

P, True, the gu^ea-pig was 
formerly called the restless cav^. 
There are several animals be- 
, sides the guinea-pig forming a 
family called the CAf^ES. 

(rumeo-pig” is not a proper ‘ 
name, as the animal was not 
found in Guinea, or fa any part 
of Africa. It is u New World 
animal, for it was brought from 
South America. In La Plata 
and other parts it is as nume- 
rous 08 the field mice gf Eng- 
land. 

P. I have here a picture of 
one of the next family. 


animakjve hare heard of be- 
fore. HP 

P. iRas also, you see, the 
general character of the tribe in 
sitting upon its hind limbs. It 
is also like the squirrel in its 
manner of holding the food to 
its mouth with its front paws. 
%s gray fur is valuable, and 
therefore in Pc^ Chil4 &c., 
they are caught in great num- 
bers, by J)oy8 with dogs, and 
•are sold to the fur-traders. 

The last animal we shall no- 
^.tjee is one which you are more 
femiliar with. Here is his pic- 
ture! 



The CiiiNoiiiLLA is also an 
American animal. the year 
1824, it was noticed by an 
English traveller, who described 
it as “a woolly field mouse, 
which lives under ground, and 
chiefly feeds upon onions.” 

/on. It is something like a 
mouse in its appearance. 

W, And it is tfomething like 
a rabhii^ because of its long ears. 

X. 

squwt&i and, like the sqiarrel, 
it hat fUr; so we may s&y, that 
it is like most of the gnawing 


Ion, j^ow, that is erarflg like 
the one* I saw at the Zoological 
Gardens! 

P. It is called from two 
French words — Pore, a pig, and 
epin, a spine or prickle — so 
tnat the word Porcupine means 
“ spiny hog.” It was honoured 
by this name because it has a 
very heavy, pic-like look, and 
a grunting, pig-like voice. What 
other animal does it resemble? 

L, It is like the hedge-bog, 
papa, because the he^e-hog 
has spines. So, the hedge-hog 
is another “ spiny hog.” 

P, Then, why, thii^ you, are 
they not both in the same 
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division? The porcupine eats a so that* the hand or 


very similar food. W claw may easily move round. 

L. I suppose, pap^ that the 2. They may be distinyuishpfh 
porcupine diflbrs in its teeth— ^secondly^ by their food, as they 
that it has the Rnawing chisel- live on hnrf% scood, feeds, nuts, 
shaped teeth which we find in rbots, and the maud parts op 
the other gnawing animals. plants which other herui- 

P. That is the case. It is voR^rs animals refuse. . 
also like the hedgehog, becaiifv. d« 7'he third distinction arises 
it is a solitary and noctumnt from their food. — In order to eat 
animal. Without stopping to such hard suhstanres, they are 
talk to you of its opines, or compelled to and there-- 

quills, as we call them, I may* fare, hare pehdiar teeth called 
just add, that it lives in a ynawiny teeth, and grinding teeth 
wanner climate than the hcdg^i 'with peculiar ridges. 
hog. It was first found in A7The fourth distinction is, 
the North of Africa, round that th^ oil have the habit of 
about Ilarbary; it was then sittiug vp on their hind limbs, and 
brought over to the warm holding their food to their mouths 
southern countries of Eurojxs, with their paws. 
snch as Spain, Italy, and the 5. Another important disiinc- 
i'^laud of Sicily^ ; it does not turn is. dtat they are reiy small 
thrive so W'ell in our country, animals, — they are e?vn smaller 


claw may easily move round. 


wliich is too far north. 


than the fourth oraer. 


You may now get the slate, eating Animals. One. the^r- 
and make up the lesson- on the v&ft mouse, is the smallest mam- 


Gnawing Animals. 


mal knowfit We find also that 
these small animals multiply very 
fast, and thus form food for the 


Acason 20. MAMMALS. fast, and thus form food jfor the 
Order 7. Gnawing Animals 


(Rodentia). 


6. The' ord^r is divided into 
several families: the first three 


1. The Seventh Order of Mam- ! are distinguhhed by their tails, 
male may he said to form a link 1. Tiiih^uiRREL Family, 

Ijetween the sh orders already with rotmd^ishy tails, 

mentioned and the' true vegetable ^ An IifffBMCDiATK Family, 
feeders; thus we find that, a/- including the Dormouse, Jerboa, 
though most of them eat vegetahh and Marmot, 
food, some are fond of flesh. 2. The Rat Family, with 
We find, loo, that they have not round scaly tails, 
hoofs like the true herbivorous 3. The Beaver Family, 
animals, but, that the extremities with flat scaly tails. ^ 
of thfir limbs are divided into 4. The Rabbit Family. 
separate fingers. Like the other .*». Tub Guinea-pig Family. 

anun'ils with claws, they have two 6. Tne Chinchilla Family. 

bon .‘s in the fore-arm, which form 7.»1«he Porcupine Family. 


1.51 



10th Week. 


WEDNESDAY. 


History. 


PLANTAQENET KINGS. 

XDWAXD 11. 

P. Edward was a veiy 
different Character from his 
father. On his death, instead 
,of carrying out his father’s 
plans, he gave up tlys war*with 
Scotland. His reason fot doing 
so was soon seen; it was not 
because he thought^ that w'ar 
was uiijust or wicked, but be- 
cause he wished to indulge 
himself in idleness and pleasure. , 
It was found that he hu(k not 
sufficient mind to rule 1jJ)c king- 
dom, but that he allowed him- 
self to be directed by another. 

In the time of his father he 
liad a com]>anion of the name 
of Piers Gave^ion. He was a 
man of very agreeable manners, 
and pleasant to talk t(^ but 
inimdly*he was wicked. He 
wa!r so bad, that during the 
reign of the old kivg, he had 
been banished because he taught 
his son Edward to form wicked 
habits. As soon as his father 
was dead, Edward recalled Ga- 
ves^on. He speift all his time 
in his society and, neglecting 
the war with Scotland, he in- 
dulged in the igitt foolish 
amusements, 

This was not proper conduct 
for a king! Instead of govern- 
ing, he was goveAied % Gaves- 
ton, who became the reigning 
favourite. The barons saw all 
this vfith feelings of anger arl 
contempt; but Gaveston did not 
mind^ them, and treated them 
with insolence, and ev?n injus- 
tice. king, on hi| 2 ^art, 
heaped all the high honours 
and riches upon his unworthy 
152 


favourite, instead of dividing 
them amongst the barons, who 
deserved them. Eor two or 
three years they endured this, 
until they could endure it no 
longer; and, having assembled 
in parliament, they forced the 
^ng to banish him. 

* Gaveston had been banished 
about a twelvemonth, when the 
king again recalled him. He 
ionly came* back to bu more over- 
bearing and unjust than before; 
and the barons then became so 
indignant that they assembled 
an army, took him prisoner, 
and cut off his head. 

The weak king was obliged 
to submit. Now that Gaveston * 
was gone, he began to give at- 
tention to his kingdom; and he 
^ renewed the war with Scotland. 
He marched thither with 100,000 
men, but wasopposed by Kobkrt 
Bruce, who met him at a place 
called Bannockhum, near the 
town of Stirling, with 30,000 
men. The battle was then 
fought; and althongli there were 
three times as many Eng1i.sh ns 
Scots, Edward was defeated. 
Thousands of Englishmen were 
slain, and the king had a very 
narrow escape. The battle of 
Bannockburn was fought on 
the 25th June, 1314; it decided 
the fate of Scotland, which was 
now a free kingdom again. 

The remaining events of 
Edward’s reign are hardly 
worth remembering. The king 
chose a new favourite, called 
Hugh De Spenser; he treated this 
man and his father as hediad 
treated Gaveston, and they be- 
came quite as insolent. The 
nobles conspired against them 
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as before ; but they were defeat- 
ed this time, and the Earl of 
Lancaster and others were in 
their turn put to death. 

Soon after, Edward's own 
wife, the Queen Isabella, became 
so disgusted with him, that she 
took the part of the barons, 
who once m«)rc arose in arms.* 
Both the De Spensers were 
taken, and were hanged w'ith 
great cruelty. The king fled to 
Wales, but he also was soon 
taken. He was insulted and 
laughed at by the people, was* 
declared unfit to be a king, 
.and, after having been im- 
prisoned for about eight months, 
he was murdered in a manner 
too shocking to describe, with 
even worse cruelty than he had 
sho>\7i to the barons. This 
shocking deed was done in the 
year 1327, after he had been 
king nearly twenty years. 

The histoiy of the people 
during this reign is more worthy 
of attention . You may suppose, 
that with such continued wars, 
the laws and justice were not 
well attended to. The kingdom 
was overrun with robbers, who 
met in troops, almost large 


enough to be called%rmies. A 
set of religious reformers arose 
about this time. They were 
called Lollards, from the 
German wefd* “ lolVIiard,*’ to 
sing often. This name was 
afteru*ards given to the followers 
of t|)o reformer Wicklifkb. • 
, The •lay court of Lincoln’s 
Inn, which is well known in Lon- 
don, was ^0 established in 
^this reign. ^ 

Lesson 20. JEDWAUD II. 
f Began to reign . . . 1307 
Died 1327 

Tltis ^ng was called Edward 
Carnarvon^"* because he was bom • 
at Carnarvony in Wales. In his 
character he was unlike his father y 
being weak and worthless. 

The histon/ of his reign consists 
of his adoption o/TjeiU Gaves- 
TON aS a favountCy hh war in 
Scotland with Robert Bkqpe, 
and his adoption of anoth&r favou- 
rite named Hugh Db Spenser. 
In aU three of diese steps he 
acted foolishly and wromglyy and 
gave rise to much crhelty and 
bloodshed. himself was pvt 
to death in a cruel manner^ in 
the year 1327. * ■ 


I KNOW I should not steal use 
The least thing that is thine ; 
For sure I should not like to lose 
That thing, if it were mine. 

I should not give a child a blow, 
Or call it a had name ; . 

For I should feel a pitio, I know, 
If it serv’d me the sau&. 



10th Week. 


TSITBBSAT. Englith Geography, 

ENGLISH TRAVELLEB. to liken it to, -I put it 

down as an * irregular shape. 

ESSEX. gjujg obser\’ed 

“Mt dear Children, — the boundaries and the rivers 

“WhercfdidlleaveofFinmy of the county. It is bounded 
last letter? 1 think that I was on the north by Suffolk and 
.obliged to stop in the middle of Cambrid^shire ; on the south, 
my history of the r old ifian’s Vy the river Thames; on the 
conversation. ‘ ' 'east, by the German Ocean; 

“If you remember, I told you and on the west, by Middlesex 
that Essex is a rathcl flat conn- and Hertfordshire, 
ty. I spoke of tht town Saffro^. % “Tlie most noted rivers are 
Walden; of Epping Forest md the Ciielmer, on which the 
.Fair/opi^atr; and of the wagon*, ^ppitul is situated; and the 
loads of vegetables grown in Blackavater. These two riv- 
the parts around ItOi|don. I ei-a unite, and form a broad 
^pokc, tpo, of the rape-seed, channel, which begins near u 
and caraway-seed,, grown in town called Maldon. North of 
Essex ; of the cal ves sent there these rivers is the Colne ; and in 
to be fattened; and of the old the west of the county is the 
horses, and oxen, which feed in Lea, which flows into the 
the marshes by the side of the Thames, or is a ‘trfliutary" of 
Thames. « the Thames, as we say. 

“The ' old ' labourer also “I cannot say that I was 
pointed out to me that the shape much pleased with the capital, 
of Essex on the ei.stcm side Chelmsford. The bridge over 
is very irregular, being much the Chclmer is certainly a quiet 
indented by, the sea. If you affair; so also is the High Street, 
notice the map, you may see The Shire Hall is the only 
that the rivers, in theirccoursc building that attracted my at- 
to the sea, have fbrmcd several tention? and I did not consider 
islands iiijdif^'rent parts. The it to be at all remarkable. The 
last particular he added was, town is so called because it is 
that the marshy districts are situated near tlio place of an 
very low, like other parts of the ancient ford over the river 
eastem shore of England; and Chelmer. 
that, like the shores q£iincoln- “Whilst stopping at Cholms- 
shirc and Norfoli:, tnRnarshes ford, 1 obtained some informa- 
havc been drained by deep dit- tion respecting another town of 
ches, while a high sea-wall has Essex, which seems to be more 
been built to keep off the wate'. important, and which I am 
“Before we cldled the map, sorry 1 did not visit. It is 
we tried to make something of situated in the north of the 
the shw of Essex. uThe. la- county, on the river Colne ; and 
bourer*s opinion was tljab the is named Colchester. Like the 
county 'is of no shapeMwhat- many towms with names ending 
ever;’ and as I could not And in Chester, it is so called from 
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the Latin word ‘castra,* a camp. 
From this word Castra, the 
Saxons gave it the name of 
Colne-ceaster, which is now be- 
come Colchester. 

‘‘The city is very ancient, hav- 
ing been an important place in 
the time of the Romans; and, 


there are few places in England^ ^ot oHotvcd to have any of it.’ 


where more Roman antiquities 
have been found. ‘Bushels’ of 
coins, vases, urns, lamps, rings, 
bracelets, and all kinds of pot- 
tery, and other Roman things, 


I have been dug up within thet^ilk; ^his,I believe, is notavery 
■ '''' ‘ large one. Colchester is parti- 

cularly ikmous for its oystersy 
which are found in large beds ^ 
the mouth of the river Colne. 

“Korth of Colchester, in the 
very north-cast corner of Essex, 
is a seaport called Harwich. Its 
name is derived from two Saxon 
words*-Acrc, an ai^my, pnd wic. 


walls. The town walls, the 
castle, and some of the ancient 
churches arc built of Roman 
brick. Parts of these old walls 
arc still standing. There are 
the ruins of an old alibeyy and 
a priory called Su BotolpICs 
Priory, The castle is a famous 
place; it is still veiy strong. 


cats, leather, and odier strange 
diet, according to the usual 
custom. * The town w'as fined 
£14,000 by the conquerors, half 
of jivhich wastirdcred to bo paid 
by the Flemish merchants. 
£2,000 was afterwards return- 
ed; bpt the poor Flemings were 


“The woollen manufactures 
of Colchest^, which were chiefiy 
baizes and coarse cloths, are now 
ralmost at an ^nd. ifhcy have 
been succeeded byl[ trade in 


1 have heard that attempts werw a fortification. Ship-building 


once made to destroy it for the 
sake of its building matcrialH, 
but the old Roman cement, the 
ilint-stone, and brick have be- 
come so hard, that the materials 
are not worth the laUou;* of 
separation. 

Many historical events hare 
taken place at Colchester. In 
the reign of Queen Mary, seven- 
teen Protestants were burnt 
here. In the year 1571, some 
of the many Fleming who then 
arrived in England settled at 
Colchester, and introduced the 
woollen manufacture. In the 
civil 'var between Charles 1. 
and the Royalists, the town was 
blod'ttdud by Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax; and the inhabitants, being 
shur. up within the walls for 
eleven weeks, were compelled 
to live on horses, dogs, rats, 


is carried on to some extent in 
the town, bfit there is not much 
ti^e, ^though there is a fine 
harlmu'r and dock. The packets 
for Holland used forfnerly to 
sail fro^ hcrc« 

“Tlicre arc several more 
good-sized towns *at the north 
oi' Essex. Coggeshall, and Hal- 
stead, and the villages in the 
neighbourhood — Hedinghgin, 
Maplestead, and othcrlp^are 
pretty pigccs. On the way 
home to London arc Braintree, 
and Bocking, whicli arc well- 
known towns. ^ 

“The towns and villages at 
the south-west, round about the 
river Lea, are also of impor- 
tance, bhing in the neighbour- 
hood (ff London. Brentwood, 
RomfolSd, Ilford, Walthamstow, 
Woodford, Stratford, and Bow, 
15.5 
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are all places well known to the 
Londoner. 

“In the southern part of 
Essex which is farther from 
London, and opi^os^teto Graves- 
end, are /nany more small ivl- 
Inges. They lie close together 
in a cluster — within two miles 
of each other— cfich i-^llage 
having a ([uiiint and 'ancient* 
church. Orsett, Ilomdon-on- 
the-ITill, Mucking,- StiiTord, 
Stamford-le-Hop'j, Grays, and« 
many othdN, form this group. 
They are all near to Tilbury^ 
Foi% a place exactly opposite 
Gravesend, which is wqjl-known 
hccansc, when the SfMnish Ar- 
iMufa was sailing to invade 
England, a camp of 18,000 men 
was formed here. Queen Eliza- 
beth visited the troops, and, it 
is said, made a noble speech to 
encourage them. , 

Corresponding to Harwich, 
at the north-east comer of the 
county, is another k 5 >wn at the 
south-east corner, called South- 
end. It is at the widest part of 
the mouth of the Thames, oppo- 
site to Sheerness, and ia^known 
as i^watering-plade. It is famous 
for its pig'f ij^liich is, I think, 
a milc-and-a-quarter long. 

“I am, dear children, 

“ four affectionate friend, 
® “ Henry Young.” 

ESSEX, 


(Etymology.) — Essex is so 


cal/ed because it was part of the 
kingdom of die East Saxons, 
(Shape .) — The county has a 
very irregular shape. On the east 
it is mum indmtedhy the sea; on 
the south its shape is varied by the 
windings of th^ Thames. 

(Boundaries .) — It is hounded 
on the north by Suffolk 
and Cambridgeshire; on the 
south by die Thames ; on the 
east by pie German Ocean ; 
and on the west by Hertford- 
shire and Middlesex. 

^ (Soil .) — EsseXj like Norfolk 
and Suffolk^ is an agricultural 
countu with a flat surface^ 
marshy near the sea. It contains 
many large fanns^ and is princi- 
pally occupied by farmers^ and 
market gardeners, toho supply the 
London market with vegetables. 
Epping Forest, with its holiday 
folks, on the west, and die marshes 

f ith the horses and cattle, on the 
tst, are die most sinking parti- 
culars ichivh relate to die soil. 

(Rivers.) — The principal 
rivers are the Chelmer, the Colne, 
the. Blackwater, and the Lea, 
(Capital .) — The capital is 
Chelmsjord, and the other im- 
portant towns are Colchester, 
Harwich, Halstead, Brentwood, 
Braintree, Bockimf, Romford, 
Ilford, and Stratford, with nu- 
merous villages. At the mouth 
of die Thames is a watering 
place called Southend; and oppo- 
site to Gravesend, is Tilbury 
Fort. 


I 


I 

I 


III ciistonifi, by degrees, to habits rise; 

111 habits soon become exalted vice: 

111 customs g'liooc hy unseen degrees, 

Aa brooks make rivers, rivers swell to seas. 
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6th Week. FRIDAY. 


MORNING TI10RGKT6. 

Thk snmincr sun is shining 
Upon a world so bright ! • ’ 

The jew upon each grassy blade : 

The golden lights the depth of shudCi 
All seem ns they wete only fiade 
To minister delight 

From giant trees, strong branchedf 
And all their reined leaves ; • 

From lillle birds that ma<lly sing; 

From insects fluttering on the wing ; 

Ay, from the very inennest filing, 

My spirit joy receives. # 

I think of angel voices 
When the birds* songs I liear ; 

Of that celestial eity, bright 
With jacinth, gold, iind ehryHolile, 

When with its blazing pomp of light, 

The morning doth appear! 

I think of that great Hirer 
That from the Throne Hows free p 
Of weary pilgrims on its brink, 

Who, thirsting, hare come down to drink ; 
Of that unfailing Stream I think, 

When earthly strenms J seol 

I think of pain and d^ i ig 
As that which is hut nought, 

W'hen glorious morning, warm and bright. 
With all its voices of delight, 

From the chill darkness of the night 
Like a now life, is brought. 

T think of human sorrow 
But os of clouds that brood 
Upon the bosom of the day, 

And the next moment pass away ; 

And with a trusting heart I sa^ — 

Thank God, aW fjood ! 

HOWITT. 


Poetry. 
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SATUSDAT. Physical Geography. 


MOUNTAINS. 

THE APENNINES.— ETNA. 

P. At the south(of Italy is an 
island called Sicily. This islahd 
was, no doubt, formerly joined 
, to Italy, but it has been ^sepa- 
rated by the sea. /Thig Seems ^ 
the more likely because we' 
find that the Apcnnirie range 
is continued in Sicily. 

The most remarkable moun-* 
tain in Sicily is a volcano called 
Etna. This volcano was knowiui 
in very ancient times, and kbout 
^ixty eruptions have been known 
t 6 take plaee. ' ' 

Jon, Are you going to tell 
ns about one of the eruptions, 
papa ? , . 

P, No ; the eruptions of Etna 
were, I dare say, much like those 
of Vesuvius. I will’ tha.*eforo 
only give you a short dcsciip- 
tioii of the mountain itself. 

In the beautifuF island of 
Sicily, the air is cool and re-* 
viving, and the mild breezes 
are filled with delioioui per- 
fumes. The volcano, ^tuated 
in so favourable a spot, is an 
interesting sight to looh upon, 
llow striking is the differenite be- 
tween its appearance at the top,' 
and its appearance below! The'' 
summit is sometimes covered 
with snow, whilb the base is 
clothed with rich foliage. Thj^ 
is because, like the mountains 
of the Andes, which we talk'll 
of,* the climate eof each part 
varies with its height. 

Etna is divided into .three 
district which resenlble the 

f ■ r 

'• Vol.ii.p.m. " 


three zones of the world. Do 
you know the names of the 
three zones ? 

Ion, I know them, papa, be- 
cause we have said them so 
often. The hot part of the 
globe near tht equator is called 
the Torrid Zone; the cold part, 
'near the poles, is called the 
Frigid Zone : and the zone be- 
tween these two, is called the 
Temperate Zone, 

P, The three districts of Etna 
then much resemble these three 
«!ones. The southern part, 
which is warm like the Torrid 
Zone, is called the Fertile lie~ 
gions the middle part, which is 
more like the Temperate Zone, 
is called the Woody Region; 
while the higher snowy part is 
called the Desert Region, 'The 
change of climate from one 
region to another is, however, 
very, gradual. You can scarce- 
ly tell where one district ends, 
or the other begins. 

The most interesting part of 
the mountain is the Woody 
itegion. There groiy the pine, 
the 'beech, and the oak, and 
immense forests of cAestnuttrees. 
These are the trees which would 
please yoh most. 

W, 1 es, because of the chest- 
nuto! . 

P, Nay, I think you would 
be so pleased with the trees 
themselves that you would quite 
fbrget their fruit. One gigautio 
old fellow in particular would 
delight you; shall I describe it? 

L, Yes, do, papa, please. 

P, Very well. It is a very 
venerable tree. Ask the people 
of Sicily, and they’ll tell you 
that it is oldest of trees;" 
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BATUKDAT, 

and, they’ll add that its name is for casks; thus the wood be- 
** The chestnut free of a hundred comes very profitable os an ar- 
horses ; ” — it is so called because tide of trade, 
under its broad, wide-spreading After the chestnut trees, tlic 
branches, it is said that a hun- next object of^ interest on the 
dred horses can stand. The mountain is* the There 

trunk of the tree would surprise is what is called a snow^-grotto; 
you. It seems at first to consist it consists of a mass of snow, 
of five trees planted dose toge- whidi has ^drifted down from * 
thcr, but on examining it yoif ithe tnountWs top, and has 
would find that thesefive tnniks been stopped by a wall built 
were formerly all in one. Tra- for the puipose. The greatest 
vellcrs have dug^ rouftd about .curiosity evec seen on the 
the root*to see if such is the | mountain was the immense 
case, and they have found tliat mass of snow-ice, which was 
there is only one root. Tliis* preserved in its frozen state by 
large divided trunk has been a stream of 2(iva/ 
measured all round ; and it is A\i account of this was given* 
found that the circumference is some years ago by the cele- 
163 feet. brated geologist, Mr. Lyell. 

W. How much is that, papa? He states that the masses of 

P, To give you some idea of snoW-ic6 had been preserved 
1 63 feet, 1 may tell you that for years, and j^haos for re»- 
the string necessary to go round turies^y the burning lava which 
the tree must be as long as a flowed over it. * 
street containing ten middle- It was discovered thus. In 
sized houAes. The heart of the the year 1^8, the summer bad 
trunk is much decayed, and a t>een. intensely hot, so that the 
public road is cut through it, supply of snow and icc from 
which, it is said, is wide enough the mountain had f^^iled on- 
to allow two coaches to pass tirely.' ^As this article is always 
e»ich other. There is alsb a much used iif those parts, jtne 
hut in the hollow of the trunk, want of it caused jnudi distress, 
which is a veiy convenient The 'magistrates of thencigli- 
place for the peoplo who come hourhuod therefore applied to 
to collect the chestnuts. Not- ja gentleman who knew ail the 
withstanding this, the tree bears parts of the mountain, and 
much small fruit. It would be asked him to see if any snow 
a much larger tree than it is could be found in some of thb 
now, if it were not that many caves, or shady places. He 
of the branches have been searched accordingly, and found « 
lopped off to make firewood, this mass of snow-ice Jt thfi 
in the groves of chestnut trees foot of the cone, 
round about, there are others Ion, But I wonder, papa, as 
of \i':y large size. Theinhabi- it was covered over with red- 
tants, I believe, cultivate them hot java, that it was not melted, 
very carefully, as their wood is Jr. .Wr. Lyell, who wrote its 
\ery useful in making hoops history, accounts for the fact in ! 

• 159 1 
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this way. He says, that before 
au eruption takes place there 
are frequently heavy showers of 
fine dust, san(^ and cinders. A 
coating of this dust is a good 
nonrcondfktor or heat, by whii^h 
is meant that the heat cannot 
easily pass through it. This is 
proved by the custom af tlie 
neighbouring shepherds; *thcy,i 
when they want to preserve 
their snow, strew atthick layer 
of sand over iL and this pre-^ 
vents the heat or the snn from 
coming through to the ice, and 
melting it. It is therefor^, sup-^ 
posed that a thick layer of this 
dust had settled on ^e great 
mass of snow-ice, and had thus 
rotected it from the heat of the 
UTuing lava. 

Jon. Ah I that is very likely. 

P. This snow is of value, and 
is an article of trade; the lumps 
arc carefully wrapped ^ound 
with leaves, and are packed in 
large bags. They are then 
taken to the islauus df Sicily, 
Malta, and other parts, and arc 
sold for use. 

With ’the account of these 
two products of J^tna, tile chest- 
nut trees and the snow, we \frill 
take lesiw of*the subject. 

W. And so ends our history 
of the Apennines. 

P. Yes; but before leaving 
the neighbourhood of Sicily, 
you may take your map, and 
look for some islands called the 
Lipari Jsks. 

Ion. I have found them, par \ ; 
"theySire at the »orth of Sicily, 
and at the west of Italy. 

, P. These islands are very 
little more than rocks. They 


m 


may be considered as a part of 
the mountain system which is 
only high enough to reach a 
little distance above the water. 

One of these ).s1gs (or mountain- 
tops if you like to call them so) 
is a volcano called Stromholi, 
which is constantly burning. It 
is a very beautiful object in the 
^dst of the sea. 

W. 1 want, papa, to remem- 
ber the principal particulars 
concerning the Apennines; so 
I have made some notes, like 
those we made on the Pyrenees. 

(S 

Notes. — A chain of mountains 
called the Atennineh — j 

(a.) Branching from the great ; 
mountain system called the A lps ; | 

extending in a southward direc- 
tion through the middle of Italy I 

--forming the frame-work, or | 

** main nb** of that countri/. 

(b.) J'he chain is divi(M into 
four groups, — the Ligurian, I 

Etruscan, Roman, and Neapolitan j 

Apennines. The entire length 
650 miles— or, including the 
windings, about 800 miles. 

(c.) Distinguished from the 
Pyrenees and Alps, oy having 
rounded summits instead of sharp 
peaks, or needles. 

(d.) Not many mineral pro- 
ducts,— Carrara marble-quar- 
ries of paving-stone — volcanic dis- 
trict. Vesuvius— erupthnof, year 
79, — Pompeii, Herculaneum, and 
Slabiee— other eruptions, 
f Sicily — Etna — thr^ distnets 
* — chestnut-trees — snow-grottoes. 
—Lipari Isles, Siromltoli. 

(e.) Rivers generally small— 
tributaries of die Po, die, Tiber, 
die Amo. 
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LOOK FOKWARO! 

On a lovely aftonioon in tlio 
nioufh of July, little PMwnr*! 
Jia.shley into the roiiii- 

rrv, to spend a hn If- holiday 
with his jMint CatheriniJ. The 
; Min shone brightly o\er the 
liiecii lields, the birds were 
sinj;i»i" in full ehorus in the 
Avoods, and butfertlieh of all 
lilies were llutterin^r in the air. 
Nani after hi* arrived at his 
aunts, he went out to Inn^e a 
nmilile in the fields by liim.sclf, 
hut soon ;^ot tired of the soli- 
tude; anil not beinfjf iimch ac- 
eiistonieil to thinkiiiji or exam- 
ining the nature of the olijeets 
around him, his mind was us 
idle as his bodi", so that A'cry 
, little temptation was needed to 
lend him into iiiis^'hief. 

While JiLdw'anl was sauntering; 
nloTift, snipping tlie heads of 
dandelions, or plucking hand- 
■ fids of long grass and scattering 
tliem about, a large and hril- 
j liant drajton fly eaiue hovering 
around, and was about to settle 
down near to where he was 
walking. Off w'cnt his eap in 
an iiistaiil, and the pursuit be- 
gan. It led him a long and 
t fruitless » liase, however. Now, 
wi.hin his grasp, his cap 
A\as aiioiit to enclose it; now 
darting it shot away through 
' the flfias many hundred yards 
• ahea'f of its pursuer. But Ned 
perse vered, and again came 


- z:— I 

up w'ith the gaudy insect, now 
slowdy sailing onwards a few 
yards Ijefore him, and a few' feet • 
^hove« tlje level of his head. 
Thus eagerly gazing iipward.s, 
and rtmniiy; hecdlessih^ on- 
wards, his whole attention eri- 
‘Aos.seil with thl^ object of pur- 
suit, ho .-jaw' not, lying imme- 
^Hiitelyjiefore him, a deep drain 
that Inul been cut across the 
liehl to rtirry off the water; 
and, just as lie, was about to 
.strike down the dragon fly, 
dow'ii he himself tumbled into 
the drain. 

lie. soon got up again, how- 
ever, at first tliinking he, had 
received little harm, Uiit no 
.sooner w ere his feet jilaced upon 
the ground, jlian a pang shot 
through one of his legs, and he 
felt himself unable to stand up- 
. right. Tic had sprained one of 
I his ankles very severely, and 
t there he lav, ijiiitc unable t() 

I move a single stopjaunewanfs. 

I He shouted loudly to a man 
|nvalking at a distance across 
the lielihs. who eame to his relief 
and carried him home to the 
house of his an lit. They had 
him ])laccd on a .sofa, with a ; 
doctor to see him, and all the I 
care and attention that his kind ^ 
aunt could bestow; hut tiierc^ 
he was, and there he w ould be, 
a prisoner and a patient, for 
perhaps scleral weeks to come. 

Aiii\t Catherine was an un- 
married &df who devoted much 
161 
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of her time to visiting and re- 
lieving the poor of her neigli- 
bourliood. She also conducted 
a Sunday School in the village, 
and not only taught the rhil- 
dren tlicir religious and moral 
duties, tbut •eitleavourcdg as 
much as possible to “ train them 
up in the way they should go.” 

One day, seating hcgself on 
the sofa beside *Edwaill, slrf 
kindly drew his attention to 
the causes that led to the acci- 
dent fnnn whi(;li he was sntfe^- 
ing, and showed him that it 
A\as an evil out of which inidit 
come much g<»od, if ha w'oind' 
but rcllect upon it when future 
temptations came iff his way. 
She convinced Inm he ought 
) to think about his pleasures as 
j well as merely wish t(* enjoy 
I them. I cannot indeed tell you 
I all she said to him, but her 
i words made him thiyk, and 
then bfc remembered that he had 
I «)fteii sudered from not looking 
I before him. • 

1 Once, for example, when 
i troing to school on a line niorn- 
' ing, ik regatta was about to 
take place not far fi#im uhere 
lived. He hhd nearly arrived 
I at the^ch^ol, when he met a 
I band of ninsic, with colours 
: Hying, and a number of people, 

! all crowding towards the jdaec. 

; Ah !” thought he, “,ho>v nice it 
! would he to go and see the 
' regatta. Such crow<ls would be 
j there, and such music, thccan- 
^ noiih tiring, and the Hags Hying, , 
t wifli the hoatmeii alfdressed in 
! line liveries, and the boats dash- 
I ing along through the water.” 
i Scarcely was the wish formed 
when it was confivm^cl diy two 
' of his companions <^iniilg np 


and urging him along with them. 

It was indeed n beautiful race, 
and be much enjoyed the siglit; 
but when it was all over, the 
thought of what he had done j 
arose and force.ii itself upon 
him. Then the looking back- 
ward was very unpleasant ; and 
much more so was the looking 
forward to his reception at 
school, for the master was a 
stern man, and would ccrtsiinly 
punish him for being absent 
witliout leave. He I'clt, there- 
fore, that had he looked for- 
ward to iXiQconspquanres as much 
as to the pleasures of alleiidiiig 
the regatta, it would have pre- j 
vented him from getting into j 
this iin})leasant position. Hut j 
to school he was compelleil to go, \ 
and also to suffer a very severe | 
punishment for playing truant. 1 
Ned, therefore, began to | 
think about these things in gc- j 
neral, and resolved to look for- 
ward a little more frequently I 
to the conseqneneiis of his jdca- ! 
siires. “J^ook forward! AVhy, j 
] think, tr)o, it w'ill enable me to 1 
get over many ditlicnlties. And 1 
to begin at once, I shall just < 
now look forward to the time | 
when my foot shall have got | 
well again, and bear up against ' 
the pain 1 now feel by thinking | 
on that future ])lcasure, , 

“And then again — how often i 
have 1 wished to possess a cop)’ | 
of ‘ Kobinson Crusoe,’ but in- 1 
stead of looking forward to the j 
, Jnic when iny pocket-money ' 
might amount to tiic nccessarj' j 
sum, I ahvays si)ent it on the j 
day it w'as received, and very j 
often oil things that did mo j 
more harm than good. Let me i 
see, then ; I get threepence a- 
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week, that is one shillinjt a- 
moiith ; at the cndoi'twoinoiiths 
and a lialfl shall therefore have 
two Hhilliiijifs and sixj)enfc, 
which will buy a beautifully 
hound copy of the h(x>k. This 
is now the ITith of August, so 
tliat by the 1st of November I 

• sliall he able to get it. I shall 
j tlierelbrc look forward stca<Uly 

to that time, and keep that 
l»l(*asiirc ever in view, and this 
will be a good practical Jessoii, 
ns aunt Catherine would say.” 

Nor was this only a good in- 
tention that he made, but a jnir- 
pose that he kept until the 
time came, and the book was 
bought, wlii< h artorded him ten 
times mofc pleasure than if he 
]jad bought one half of the 
sweatnicats in the Confectioner’s 
shop. [ might also tell you 
about Ned’s flower-garden, — 
how >\ onderfully he worked 
and ])ullcd up the weeds, be- 
e.uisc he looked forward to the 
line nosegays which he after- 
AAards gathered; — and how he 
looked forward to gain a prize 
at scliocd, Avorked hard for it, 
and got it. J3ut all these 
AS ere, the least advantages he 
derived from this habit, ft Avas 
the gaining of the habit itself 
Unit Avas the great thing. It 
made him feel from experience 
tiiat things olitaiiicd by Ids 
own exertion had a hxr higher 
j value to him than if they had 
I merely ]»e- ii gh^en to him. He 
no'v io. k better care of his 
I thin-s tn in lie had formerly 

* d«)nc, ai’ thus laid the founda- 
tion (>•' -mother good habit. 

Kdss J » d greAv up to be a man, 
and ibe seeds of Aurtue thus 
jdanted in his young mind grcAV 


up along with him, and bore 
excellent fruit. He obtained a 
situation in a counting-house, 
at first with a small salary, but 
small ns it was, even at the 
beginning he ^oRtriveij to lay 
by tf part of it for future jiiir- 
poses. When yoinigaiid healthy 
and his salary increased, he 
iooked J()rAvar:l to a time Avlien 
lift might ne old and inlirm, and 
continued saving up one small 
sum after another, until he had 
olltaiiicd Avliat luftlioiight Avoiild 
he a reasonable provision for 
old age. Hut he Avas cha- 
ritable, *too. He gave liberally 
to the pooitand to many useful 
institutions, and thus lent out 
his money at a far higher rate 
of interest than any bank could 
alford to j)ay. This is Avhat ihc 
Avise man called “lending to 
the Lord,” and he Innl to look 
keenly Hirwarrl with tlxe eye 
of faith into a state of being | 
beyond the present life, to see 
the rcAvard 5f this conduct. 
Ah, it Avas a bright prospect he 
saAv there! What earthly j)lca- 
sure co'ilij^sednce him from tliat 
sight! What AV«rc all the «liin 
vanities of time eonypared AvitK 
the dazzling glories he then* saw 
Wivcaled! What A'ustooliard 
to bear, too great a saeriiiee to 
be made to gam an entrance 
into that jilaee where there are 
pleasures for evermore! And 
to Avbom did lie look forAvard 
to joining in that f)laei5 as the 
pattcni of bis eonduct, but Ihc 
Author and Finisher of hi" faith, 
Avho bn* the joy that Avas set 
before Hini^ cmlnred the cross, 
despisec^ the shame, and is iioav 
set doAvn the right hand of the 
throne of the Majesty on High! 

• 1 03 
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j MAMM.,\LS. 

I ORDER 8. TOOTHLESS AKIMALS. 
! THE SJ.OTIIS. 

j Wi‘ have heard of .swrw 

I orders of iiiannnal.s now. 'I'lic 
; two-handed animals — the foiir- 
j lianded animals — tlic winp;- 
I handed animals — the inscet- 
I ea t in jr a n i 111 a U — t he tl esh-eatiii 
. animals — the whalc-liW} aiii- 
j Dials — andthejrmiAviiiiianimals; 
and, eonii' ami look at the pie- 
tiire,lincv! Manimahas written 
o\er it ••tooth/<^.s< animals.” 1 
I siipjiose tli.M means that they 
i are williont H't'ili. 
j Ij. Here eomi's inaniina! 
j J\J. 1 can not exaetly say that 
' the.se animals have no teeth; the 
I Latin name for the oivler (AWea- 
j fatft) means “without teeth,” 
j hat none of tliern are entirely 
I tootldesn; urn may say, how'- 
! ever, th<it none have teeth in 
their //oa^ jaw's. 

'riic lirst thiiifT T have to tell 
yoiioftliis order i.s, that there 
are very few marked di-^tinetic n.s 
j ill wliieh they are all alike—- 
I tlieA make, a very o«ld irrej;ulau 
I loolvin;!; laiiuly. 

I fj, 1 oh.sei'Ae, mamma, that 
; they an* not alike in size, 
i A/. o ; the jrreat 1 1 a i rv S/of/t.s 

' are mneh. J.uyer than the bone- 
i et)A ered , i > nuuhllnSj or the .sealv 
J or the Ant-eaU’is, 

In leetl ney ililler in other rc- 
' spe-*t.s I . .Ill their .size. 

Jn.t 1 e.s 1 iiotieed, mamma, 

' that i,a ealled the armadillo 
I “ hoiM -covered,” and the jian- 
jroliM -..caly,” ami the .sloth 
I “liain so they diller, secoiid- 
, ly, ill then* cowriny. 


M. And here is a third <lil- 
fereiiec. The sloth is found in 
South America, so also is the 
armadillo. The ant-eater and 
the ^langolin :fre*fouint in the 
Cajic of Clood Hope and oth(*r 
jiarts of Africa; they are also 
found i« India, and other parts 
o4‘ Asiif. • 

W. That will make three 
points ill which they arc unlike 
egeh other. They differ in 
their size, covering, and place. 

Ymi. I should think, too. that 
Tltey might dilfer in their food. 
For I .'siippi^sc, that the ant-eaters 
eat ami the sloths seem 
to live on the trees. J rlrin’t 
.siipjio.sc tJmt they find ants up 
tliere! 

M. Th(*y iiiifiht find other in- 
seet.s. However, }onr iiiferenec 
is a eiyreet one. Like the 
gnawing animals, .vomeeitt llesh, 
.some eat \eg(‘tahles, and some 
eat hoth kindi! of food. 

Tims, ymi have four ])oiiits 
in which they are unlike eaeli 
other, ill their si/e, tdaeoj cover- 
ing. and** food. Now', which 
animal .shall wetalk about lirst? 

ir. (di, the Slowi, liianmia, 
if von |dease! 

* M, You have noticed that 
this animal lives on the trees. 
Do you reiiifiiiber any other 
animals that live on the trees? 

L, Yes, mamina. 'Fhe Squir- 
rels do; ami the Monkeys — 
ami — - 

Tlic Dii-ky-liiiAs! 

Jtm. A dieky-bird is not a 
mammal! He.sides, there are no 
such things as iJirhy-hinh ; yon 
might •ai well talk of JJan- 
lamh.s. • • 

IF, A^%-goat.s and 

IfiS 


I 

I 
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7>)/«-tit.s, and JGcA:-daws, and 
Jenny — 

M. I wish you w»onld talk 
; about the sloths ; it would be 
more business-like. Well! I 
: was sayinjr thfitVlie sloths, live 
j on the trees, au<l so do other 
! mammals. Now, Willie, you 
' j have been leartiirnr Latin — what 
is the Latin for tree?* * 

W. Arhor, 

ilL Then from this Latin word 
Arhor we forrrj the word ‘*ay- 
1 boreal.” We say that all ani- 
j mals that live uj) in the trees 
j live an arhnnutl life. What*i? 

I the Latin for the earth? 

I W. Terra. ‘ 

I M. Thus those animalswhich 

j live on the earth arc said to live 
I a terrestrial life. Now, what is 
, the Latin for air? 

I IK. 1 don’t know! 

j Jon. I do, for J’vc^got the 

, dietioUTnry. It is Air. 
j ilf, Themammals, and others 

! li\ing in the air, iead an oertW 
1 life. 

W. I shall remember that 
word by the aerial-marhine 
wliicdi people, talked about sonic 
! time np). Thilt did not live 
j very long, though! Balloons 
I are aerial, ami so is Mr. Green 
> who travels in them ; he is called 
: an weronaut — he leads an aerial 
life. 

M. But this ia not naiural 
[ history. Here is another word 
i for you. What is the Latin for 
j water? 

f TK. Affwr — watm*. 

^ M. True; and ail that live in 
the water arc said to live an 
aquatic Ufe. »' 

W. And those whi^h Jive on 
. both land and watcl liVe an om- 
phibious life. Wliat a nuri bcr 
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of lives! Ion, count them up, 
please. 

Jon. Yes. Some mammals 
live a terrestrial life ; others li> e 
an arboreal ]\f(\; others live an 
aerial life; others live an aquatic 
life; and others live an amphi- 
binus life. Now, the next time 
w'e have nothing to do we will 
amuse ourselves by reinenilu'r- 
ing all the mammals we have 
heard of, and then wt. will ar- 
range *them into five cl.asses 
according to their iikkIcs of 
life. 

Tj. You have forgotten some- 
thing. The Mole Uvj's a suh- 
tcrrancan life; he lives under 
the earth. 

M. Yes. But to return to 
oiir Sloth. Most pco]»le wIjo 
have seen a sloth on the ground 
have pitied it. Many would say 
“Poorfellow ! scehow miserably 
he walks; how slow ami aw’k- 
ward all his movements are! 
he seems to have great trouble 
to move at all! ” Then perhajis 
they W'ould notice something, 
wiiich you may observe in the 
picture, — that his fore-legs arc 
nearly twice as long as his 
hind-legs. They wouhi see, too, 
that in order to move onward, 
he is obliged to double his fore- 
legs and walk on his elbows, 
that they niay be of the same 
length us those beliiml; tlius 
“.stumping along,” ami drag- 
ging his unwilling himlcr pair 
after his body, he cannot be said 
to walk on the earth at all, In./ 
to scuffle or shuffle. Thus tlie 
sloth has been considered as an 
ill-furme«l, imperfect animal. 
The great naturalist Vucier^ 
wdien speaking of it, said, “Na- 
ture seems to have amused her- 
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self* in produciiifr something ests of South America arc, as I 
iiiijicrfect and grotesque.” said, in the tropics, and tliere, 
fu. I think that I, too, should you know, the vegetation grows 
pitv a sloth if I saw one. luxuriantly. The hranehes of . 

\V, 1 'erhaps you would, if»| the rich trees ^r^ so entangled | 
you saw it on the ground, just i with one another, th*lit these ' 
as you would ])ity a fish if ' animals may pass from one tree 
doomed to live on the land, or ; to another for a hundred miles 
a man doomed to live in the ^withui^t reaching the ground, 
air; the truth i.s, that when the • Tr.*Jlfit suppose that they i 
sloth is on the ground it is out should reach a gap ! can they ' 
of its place. Jt is not a tenrs- jum])? • 

/.f’ta/j nor an aquatU\*r\ot an ^ M. f helicve«o; but itis said ' 
arboreal animal. It is formed to tliat they are sagacious enough I 
live, not, like the squirrels and ^ wait until the uind h!ii)pens ! 
the monkeys, an tlie branches to blofv' the boughs nearer to { 
of the irce.'i, but vnder them, cacli otheni and then they spring I 
When it re.aehcs a tree it soon onuard. The sloth will pa- ' 
changes its character; it will tiently wait a long time, and | 
climb from the bottom to tlie take any trouble rather than 
top of a tall tnqncal tree in the come down to the ground. It | 
small space of a minute. Being uill not descend the tree until | 
formed to li\ c, eat, sleep, and it has conqdetcly .strip])ed it of I 
die amongst the branches, it its budij, fruits, and leaves. It \ 
shows you at once the activity must be amusing to see ft erjim- } 
of an animal that is quite at ining its mouth full of leaves, ! 
Iioine; and shows you, too, bow and enjoying its vegetarian 1 
wonderfully these parts, w'hieh diet. | 

apjjcared grotestpic and iinper- Io7i, But suppose that it wants I 
feet, fit it for rapid and easy to inainma? • I 

motion when it is in its proper 3f. It 'docs nyt require water; ! 
place. if finds suffieient fluids in Hie I 

IV. How docs it move, mara- moisture of the le:tv’es,»<S’e. | 
ina? , A. Docs it not come down to | 

A/. You may oKserve (for wc .sleep? j 

liavc not yet reached the frur W. Ye.s, it itajsf! It would ■ 
licrbivoroiis animals) that it “dropofi"’ in more wiiys thai* 
has not hoofs, but claws. With one, if it weii*^ to sleep hanging 
its short iiind legs it hugs the iin<ler the branches so ! . 

branch of the tree, and extends M. I am not sure of that, l! 
its long fore limbs to .seize sonic is fitted for its hanging 
nthcj !»ranch, and drag its body by having very strong elastic i 
oiin 'M*!. This is all easy liganient.s — by gi’cat strcngtli in ■ 
wo»V to tlic sloth, and it may its clavicles (or collar-bones) — ; 
b(‘ eii, ill the dense forests of and by a Ibng enduring strength 
Soujii America, gliding along througlKjiU the whole of its 
fi'' m branch to branch, with limbs. 

swiftness ami grace. I’lie for- L. Stjll, it docs not sleep 
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under the branches, mamma, 
-docs it ? 

M. I believe that it can do 
so; but generally, wlien it wants 
a comfortable, night’s rest, it 
sits in the fom of a tree (<116 
I i)art of the trunk from which 
^1 two or three branches sj»ring), 

1 and rolls itself up ilniosf in the, 
1 shape of a ball. This'pdsitioir, 

I too, is far more comfortable 
j than the hanging position, for 
i it can bury its bead and face ip 
the long woolly fur of its breast, 
i ir. Does it not do so, maiH 7 , 
I iria, because of the luofltpiitos 
, ami swarms of insectp that live 
in those parts? 1 have heard 
I dreadl’iil accounts of the insects 
' in the West Indies and the 
I tro])ics. 

3i. Yes, Nature has, as usual, 
])rovided fur its ])rotection. 'I'lie 
iliick shaggy hair wdiV which 
it is oovercal has a peculiar 
' “texture,” and effectually keeps 
I otf the insects. We- find that 
; w hen it is attacked by man, it 
j has little means of defence; thus 
it is ]>r(necte<I from obser\ation 
* in the same way ns flic hare, 
i Yr.u may rcincnibcr that the 
hare mffkes^its “form” in soil 
' of nearly the same colour us its. 

. fur. 

ir. Yes. 

^1/. Thus, also, the colour of 
the sloth’s fur is sb much like 
, that of tlie branches, that roii 
i might look up into a tree con- 
a sloth fora long time 
winiout seeing it. • 

I I V. J nst as I once looked into 
[ the hedge, where there was a 
j bird’s ncS’!, and eould not sec it. 
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M. Ah, you will iruly liiid in 
nature, very often, how njaii\ 
animals are protected by siinilai 
moans! 

* L. Has it any other means of 
defence? 

M. Not many. Its i)osition 
in the high branches is a rather 
safe one, for there are few' beasts 
of ])roy i'ound living there. 

loji. Only bimkes and l)oa- 
constrictors. 

M. ./tnd it has sometimes to 
meet w’ith a snake unawares; | 
but it is not left entirely without j 
a chance against such an enemy, i 
It seizes the snake at onee with . 
the sharp elaws of its long fore- 
limbs. Yon ktiow 1 told you 
that those limbs arc not only 
long but nirong, therefore llu 
sloth is easily able to gra])plf.' 
witli the snake at a good “arin’> 
length.” 

Thus, too, if attaeked when 
on the grouml Ik* defemls liiiri- 
self— throw's himself on his hack, 
and has been known, when 
fighting with a <log, to grasp 
him with ’enormous j)ower, keep 
liini at arm’s length, and stran- 
gle him. 

J will only add to these ])ar- i 
tieulars that there are two kinds j 
of sloths — the Una't^ or two- | 
toed sloth, and the J/, c)r three- I 
toed sloth — of w liieli there are | 
twosyw/cs, making three species \ 
altogether. 

You may now' sit dow n anil 
count lip, 1st, tlie distiiietioiis In 
w'hieh the sloth is fitted to li\e 
in the trees, and ■Jndly, the dis- 
tinctions w hich afford it a means 
of defence. 1 
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I’LAJJTAGENET KINGS. 

EDWARD III. 

P. It wa.s a cruel and wicked 
act to jmt Edward II. to death. 
It is very idolish to be wicked, 
so, alllioiijih Edwanl wa.s tbol- 
isli, his wile Isabella was more 
tboli.sli, for it wa.s she who' 
caused liim to be killed. 

At the time of tlie kiii{;’s 
death, Ids son, the Trilicc Ed- 
ward, was only fourteen or fif- 
t(‘cn } ear.^ old, therefore it was 
iieec.ssary that some one should^ 
act .IS /v^revd; that is, should 
rule for him, as the j^ood Earl 
of PemhioKe did for King 
Henry III. 

Nonn, Queen Isabella had a 
friend, ii noldeman with wdiom 
she livc(l, and his name was 
JMorrimer. She was very fond 
I of tliis Mortimer, and treated 
I 1dm as though he were herhus- 
i l)aii<l — slie and Mortimer acted 
j together for the prince, who 
I had l»eeii crowned, and was 
I called tlie Kiiig. 
j Eiii these two peo})lc did not 
govern properly; tlicy were not • 
oidv cruel hut unjust, and did 
not treat the people veil. Tlie^ 

I barons, too, did not like cither 
! of them; and, a.s young Edwanl 

■ became oUlcr, be determined to 
govi ru Idin.'.elf iiistcail. He 

' soon toii'id an 0])portunitv to 

■ throw oilt heir authority. j\Ior- 
tinn-r together with Edward, 

' .I'ted a large army to the 

, juii’h to tiglit with the Scots. 

I Tin xpeditioii failed. Edward 
j been \ery hrave, and so 
1 imived had Mortimer, but they 
j t' i;ld not conquer, and the}' 
were obliged to make a treaty, 


in wliich the English agreed to 
give up all right over Scotland 
for the sum of 30,000 marks. 

It was Mortimer who formetl 
tliM treaty, A flie people said 
that he had done so because he 
wa.s not alilc to compier, and 
^tliey threw all the blame ujion ‘ 
him. • • 

W. But the Scots, papa, were 
now ft'ce ^nee more! How 
many wars tbeye were with the 
Scol.s just about this period! 
^Cdwanl I. tried to conquer tlunn 
sevenil times, Edward II. took 
a large nyiiy to fight them, and 
so tlid iJtlward HI., and yet 
they were not coinjiiercd ! 

A And thoiLsands of men 
had been killed, perhaps. 

P. Ah, and of thousands, 
perhaps; and yet, when these, 
poor ipen of each nation liad 
all been destroyed, inatfers yvi*re 
found to be. almost exactly in 
the same sttite a.s they were at 
the beginning — such 1ju.s been 
the result of most wars. 

Hut we were talkiug about 
Mokti.vku. He was now very 
hateful to tlic^(‘ople. Edw^ird 
and the. nobles, thcveffAi’e,, deter- 
mined to try him, and punish 
him. 'riiey entered secretly 
i'lto the castle where lie was 
living with llie Queen Lsabclle, 1 
and seized IiIm in tlic chamber [ 
which was next to hers. The, I 
(|iieen implored mercy for I 
him, begging them to havej)ijy^..| ^ 
oil her gentle Morfinier.'^Int 
it was of no use; h, \vas taken 
olfto the. ])nrlianient, tried, and 
coiidcmiYcd to be luinged on a 
gibbf t.. There his body was ex- 
posed Tof several days. I’lie 
queen }vas imprisoned for life, 
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but was allowed a pension of 
£3,000 a-ycar. 

On the death of Mortimer, 
Edward bej^an to govern by 
himself. Like his grandfather, 
Edward f., he Vj!*s one of ihc 
bravest kings; he was (piite as 
brave as Jiiehard Cceiir dc Lion, 

' and not so cruel. • j 

The chief events of hisVcigiv 
arc great battles. Tie went 
again to Seothind,«>and fought 
against JTavid |Truce, the soi^ 
of the famous Robert Rrucc, but 
he did not succeed. He caused 
an immense sum of immeyto' 
be spent, which the peojdc liad 
to j)ay in taxes, and nc caused 
a great deal more bloodshed; 
for instance, it is said that at 
llalidowii Hill nearly .30,000 
Scots were slain; still he did 
not succeed in conquering the 
Scottish nation. ^ 

Then* Edward began other 
great battles in France. He 
said that as his motjier Isabella 
was the sister of the French 
king, Avlio had j ust die<l, he ouglit 
to be king now. The people 
said lie ought not to * 00 , and 
took the ])art of* another man, 
Philip, who ^said that he was 
the jiroper heir. Thus, because 
Ed\vard and J'hilip could not 
ugroe, the hlnglish and French 
people foolishly began to fight 
each other. Thcif first great 
battle was at sea. Near the 
c«just of Flanders (in Holland), 
-^flie hhiglisli beat the French, 
whmost two hundred and eighty 
ships, and, it is said, 20,000 
seamen, ('’an you stop a minute, 
and think' how many l! mean by 
twenlif thousand 1- wow of 
all oi' these dying jhst* for the 
sake of deciding wlietljer Ld- 
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ward or l^hilip should be their 
king! Two or three wise men 
could have decided that point 
without killing each otlier 
at all; while even the 20,000 
men, and anotlicr 20,000 after- 
warti, and then another 20,000 
afterward, were not enough to 
decide the question by the 
sword. 

IF. No: it U'V hundred thou- 
sand had been killed, ^hat \vould 
not havfc decided who ought to 
be king! 

P. Six years afterwards Ed- 
ward again invaded France, tak- 
ing with him his favourite son, 
Edward, the Black Prince. The 
war w'us begun by Edward’s 
cousin, the Earl of J)crby, who, 
it is said, came down among 
the French like a thunderbolt. 
Edw'ard soon followed, and 
marched nearly up to the walls 
of Paris itself. As, how’cver, 
he had only 30,000 men, while 
Philip had 120,000, he retreated 
to a village called Crescy. 
Here he fought one of the 
greatest battles ever fought 
betw'ccn French and English. 
As the battle is so cclebratcfl, I 
will read you an account of it, 

I and then you wdll sec something 
of the horrr)rs of war. 

About three in the afternoon, 
the famous battle of CVescy 
began, by the French king’s 
ordering the Genoese archers ; 
to charge. “ Order the Genoese | 
forw'ard,” lie cried out, “and ■ 
begin the battle, in the name ! 
of God and St. Denis!” These ( 
Genoese were famous crossixjw- 
men ; but having that day j 
marched six leagues they were \ 
so fatigued that they cried out | 
for a little rest before they 
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I should engage. The Count the midst of the crowd: many 
j Alcnvon, being infonned of 'of their arrows fell among 
I their petition, ro<le up, and re- d’Alen<;on’s splendid cavalry, 
viled thciii as cowards, com- and killing and wounding inanv, 
i iminding them to begin their made tlicm caper and fall among 
i onset without, delay. While th^ Gcnoese,*‘^that4hcy could 
I these things were passing, a never rally or get np again.” 

I heavy ruin fell, accompanied The young rrince of Wales 
I hy thunder: and there was a hadpijcsenceofinindtotakcad- * 
i fearful eclipse of the sun. About*, vaiitjfge* of their coiifiisicm, and 
' live in the afternoon, the wea- to lead on his line to the charge. 

1 thcr cleared up and the sun The Freiuili cavalry, however, 

; shone fortli in full splendour, ^eomumndedb^^the Count Alen- 
i llis rays darted full in tlie eyes <;on, wlieeling round, sustained 
I of tin* French, but tlic Engli.sh the eoiid)at, and began to hem 
bad the sun at their backs.* ^bc Fng]i.di in. The carls 
When the Genoese had made of Arumlel and Northampton 
tlieir ap])roaeb, tliey set np a now’ canA to assist the juinee, 
terrible shtiiit to strike terror who ai>pearcd foremost in the 
into the Knglisb; but the Kng- very shock; and, wherever lie 
lish yeomen remained motion- apjieared, turned tin*, fortune of 
less, not seeming to earc for it: the day. The thickest of the 
they .sent up a. .second .shout, battle was now gathered around 
andadvaneed, hut still tlie Eng- him, ainl the \alonr of a hoy 
j lisli moved not; they slioutcda filled oven veterans with nston- 
I third time, and advancing a i.shment. In tlieir fears for his 
I little, began to di.schargc their .safety, an oificer was di.s])atched 
i eross-hows. Then the English to the king, desiring help. Ed- 
i nn)'’cd, hilt it was one step wnird, who had all thi^ time, 

I forward, and they shot their with groat tranquillity, viewed 
I arrows with .su<*h rajiiditv and tin* engagement from a wind- 
i vigour “ that it seemed as it mill, demanded, with soeiying 
1 it snowed.” These well-hhot ’ d.eliheration, if Jliis *<oii were 
' arrow’s ])iovccd shield and ar- j dead; hut beinganswered that he 
I mour; the Genoese could not* still lived, and was giving aston- 
1 stand them. On seeing ihein ishing insianees of his valour, 

I waver and then fall back, the “Then tell my generals,” eri(‘d 
i King of France cried out in a the king, “ti.at he shall have 
fury, ‘‘ K ill me those .scoundrels, no assistance from me; the 
for* they stop our way without honour of the djiy shall he his; 
doin*/ .iny good!” and at these let him be indebted to hi siiw r 
wo:d, {lie French men-nt-arms merit alone for victory.” ‘^Tiis 
laid about tliein, killing and .speech being repo- ted to tlie 
wo. ’.ding the retreating Geno- prince and his attendants, in- 
• All this wonderfully in- .spired tl#em with new courage; 
c! svsed the confusion ; and still theyiiimidc a fresh attack upon 
I've English yeomen keptsho«)t- the Frfin(?h cavalry, and Count 
1 ing as vigorously as before into Alcn^on, their bravest com- 
1 171 
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msiiider, was slain. This w'as 
the he^iiiniiijr of their total over- 
throw; the French, being now 
without a competent leader, 
were thrown into confusion; 
the whole, army tobk flight, a^id 
were put to the sword by tiie 
pursuers without incrcv, till 
night stop]»ed the carnage. 


the king would not fight till the 
Sunday. Here began a fresh 
battle, for those tw'o spiritu.il 
lords w'crc well provided wdth 
stout incn-at-arips. Tliey could 
not, however, stand against the 
English : the two lords were 
killed, and only a few of their 
i men escaped by flight. In tlic 


“Hi 


Such w'as the battle oV (*.’cscy,i* course of the morning the Kiig 
— it W'as fought on a Saturday I Hsh found many Frenelimeii, 
in August, 1. ‘14 fi. J ^aiiiiot help i who had lost theii road the 
reading to you the after-events: I prccetliug evening. All these 
they will teach yon how rcadilvV'j were put to the sw'ord; and of 
w’lieii ]aM)|ile lireak one of (jod’s , foot soldiers sent from tlic cities 
coniiuands, tliey learn to , break* and good towns of France, //<mi 
nindhcr. '^fhey not only dis- i wvre siain this Sumhty woniiny 
regarded 11 is law’,** “I’hon i mom than four timas as many as 

shah not kill,” but they ne- ' • • ' 

gleeted His command, “lie- 
member the Siibhath-day to 
keeji it holy.” 

“ On the Sunday morning a 
fog arose, so that the English 
couhl scarcely sec the lefigth of 
half an acre hetbre tliem. 'flic 
king sent out a (Ic^ichmont of 
live Imudred lances ami two 
thonsaiid archers to reconnoitre. 

Tliis <leVichmeut soon found 
themselves in the midjt of a 
of militia,' who, wholly 
ignorant (/f w I'at had happened, 
had marched all night to over- 
take tlic French army. These 
men took the English for 
French, and luisteiicd to join 
them. Ik'forc the}’ found out 
llicir misiake, the English MI 
upon them and slew them 
iviihout mercy. Soon after, 
he'^uui ]iarty toolyi diflereiit 
roa<l, and fell in with a fresh 
force, under the Auoiiuisnor 
OF llouicN and the, Grand 
Prior of France; tliey,:vere 
also ignorant of the di^'eat of the 
French, for they had heard th it 
172 


in the yreat hatlh of Satnrday”* 
After this victory, Edward 
proceeded to biisicge Galais, 
a tow'U whicli you may see is 
on the coast of France, and 
opposite to Dover. Wliile lie 
was tlius cMigaged, war w’as 
also being carried on in Eng- 
land. Edward hml left his u ife 
]Miili]ipa there to govern for 
him. David, the king of Scot- 
land, thought that as only a 
woman was governing, it would 
he a good opportunity to invade 
the country, and he tlierelbre 
crossed tlie Tweed with a large 
army. The queen, lunvever, oji- 
]>osed him ; and her soldieistook 
liim prisoner at Neville's (boss, 
a place near Duriiam. He w as 
carried in trinni])h to London, 
and was kej»t a jirisoncr there 
^or eleven years. The (jueeu 
then went over to Calais, to tell 
her hushand what she. had done, 
and next week I will tell \ on 
of lier interview with the king. 


&o* 


Cuhinet History of England, 
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ENGLISH ^'RAVELLER. 

KKNT. 

“ My t)Eau (^hilt)1u:n, — 
“In my Inst Icittei*, J con- 
rluded tin* history of Essex. 


Ion;?. So, when I loft Sonthend, 
it cost me about twenty minutes 
to walk from one cud to the 
OtlllT. 

“ As I WJ8 ^thinkini? nhont 
tlAi Ion;? pier, as nt 11 *ns looking 


You n ill, I dare say, veinemUer I at the water, 1 saw a hlnek- 
that there is a nateriiig-idHCc j looking stcniner coming from 
in the south-east corner of tho^! the siiorc on the opj>osirc side ' 
county, which is called SoiTii- j*of tlie *river, and as it came 
END. Iwns stopping here n hen near enough I saw by the help 
I finished my letter, at an hotel ' of mv t(4t\sco]»c that it was 
which faces the sca;*aii<l ns I '^name/l *Thc» Sons of the 
looked out of window, 1 began ! TInuncs.* ‘Now,’ I thought to 
toconsidertheqiicslion, ‘Wlicre^^nyself, ‘decide the (inestion 
shall I p) next?* | (]uicW\ — Whither will you go? 

“ 15y looking atyonrmap, yon i Will } op^go hy that steamer to 
will sec tliat Southend is si- | the great eity" of lauiihm, and 
tuated ju. t at the mouth of the j see the Great Exhihition? or, 
'J'hames, nln re the river is very I will yon go over to Kent and 
broad; tlic A^ater here is not | see the //ops ?* ‘Great Emii- 
so rough as it is in the open • mrioN’ was the first answer— 
sea; and the little sailing boats, | * The Ifop (jlanfdts^ was the 
and the large vessels, and the jiiext.^ Well! which? At that 
steamers glide over the surfaeo j moinonl there came before my 
CJtsily. None of the vessels, | mind my old fa\ourite lines — 
however, come close up to the i 
land, for the shore is very 
shallow, so that, in order to 


‘Oil, liow can’st thou rcnoiincu the 
hound h'ss store 

Of charms which nature to her vo- 
tary jieldsl ^ 

The v’arhljnp wnodl'iiid, the re- 
hoiiiidiii^ bl^rc, 

The pomp of groves, and gari^Iture 
of fields; • • 

All that tlie — * 


land the peojile and goods at 
Southend, it has been neeessary 
to build a. long pier, ^tretehIllg ' 
from the shore far out into the . 
part where the water is deej). 

When the. men who made this 
pier began to build, they had 
to go oil building, and building, 

.and unking the jiicr longer, for j who was st iiidiiig under irn 
more tluiii a mile, before they ! wdiidow — so T rang the hell 
found water which wais decj» ; immediately that tlie w\aiter 
enouph for ships to be able to j might bring up the hill, whjli\ ^ 
reath it. You can therefore | jiackcd my carpet-bag. ‘ ton’ll 


“‘You’ll have to look sharp, 
sir, if you are going hy that 
boat!* cried the bathing man 


easi ” imagine how' shallow the 
wa.ir must he, and how’ gra- 
d'! illy it hceoines deeper. Only 
ti.iiik what a large pier it must 
be! it is a mile and a quarter 


not have much chance of catch- 
ing the London boat, sir,* said 
the waiter; ‘shc*ll be in in three 
or fiaur minutes now, and she 
won’t stop ten minutes at the 
173 
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j»ier.’ ‘ Well,* I thought, ‘ the the yard is immense, and there 
Kxliil)iti(m wvat be rather hot are many other hirjre places 
ill this weather, especially as it inside the walls — such as tlie 
is built and covered over with mast-house, the rijrfrinj^-housc, 
f'ltlss. Tlie . real truth was, that and the victualling-store. There 
X saw I could^n^t reach the arc hundreds of men to he seen 
steamer tn time, ^ and the re- busily at work, with the officers 
membrance of Bealtie’s linos to superintend them. 

Had revived my love for the “On taking a walk in the 
' country, — therefore I tt/ought ^ neighbourhood, I found that the 
that the Exhibition ou(fht\o hc« ground win. generally very low, 
ahot]>lace. llowsoon we may and some parrs marshy; in 
become selfish if wc do not former times it was ^’ery little 
mind wliut we think and say!|, better t‘han a swaiifp. Tlie 
When, after this rcfloction, the place is defended by a fortress, 
w'aiter told me that the ncx^^i w ith a long line of heavyenn- 
stenmer wonld bein at aijwarter Nion, and barra.cks containing 
]»ast twelve, and w'tjj'ild cross soldi(*rs, who act as sentinels, 
over to Kent, I determined to “ Why these soldiers Tnan*bed 
go there, and accordingly went, np and down as sentinels, I 1 
“'riie steamer from London coaid not w’cll iinderstaml. 
reached the ])icr at about twenty Tlie place did not seem to 
minutes past twelve, and as wc reqnireanysentinids, fornolaxly 
crossed the mouth of the wanted to light, Kobody bad 
Thames, T observed tb;it the attacked Shcerness for a long 
pier at Sbeerness (the towm at time. Certainly, in the year 
which w'C were to land), was lHf)7, wdien thei)nt(‘b vailed np 
almo-5t as Jong *.s that of the Mcdw'ay tbev took the fort 
Southend, i therefore sup- of Slieerness, and beat down | 
j)ose(l that the shore- alil J all the strong defonees; but i 
had better leave yon to imagine there does not seem now to be 
] w'hat sort of a sliore it tvas.” iiiueli fear of that nation. As 
! L'f/i. I should snjqiosethatthe Iw'as dining at theholel, 1 asked 
j shore was I ik<; that at Southend the landlady W'bether J could 
j — that it was not at all steep, ^go on from Sheerness by rail- 
I “My stay at SiiUEUNESS was way. ‘Xo, sir,’ she re]died, j 
I notlonger than afew' hours. The ‘this jdaee is in the Isle of | 
Ifigli Street is rather narrow’, Sliejipey; tlicy can’t make a } 
ill-shaped, and irregular. For Inidgc across the river to reaeli j 
a long distance, one side of the tlie island — at least it w'onhrnt j 
road is hounded liy a high brick- />oy. Here is the inaj) of Kent, | 
"ii.sai:!!!. which 1 found to be the sir; you ean see that Shcerness | 
outsTde of the Iarge«Lloek-yard. is at the month of the river j 
In this dock-yard a great num- Medway. You can easily go | 
her of ships arc constantly being up the Medway, for the Med- j 
I built — priVicipally smaller sized way steamers call here twice > 
ships — and old one^ being a-day.’ Accordingly 1 w^em. | 
I repaired. The storc-liouse in “ As the steamer was convey- . 
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in«? inc from Sheerncss to Chat- | reign of the cowanlly King 
liam, 1 liiulsome thoughts about j Etliclred, the invasions of the 
Kent, and the river Medway. ! Danes were more frequent than 
You may see on the map that | ever. They began to arrive in 
Kent is the nearest county to j the year 980, and. for tAventy 
the continent of Europe. Ac- j years they caine^aimost every 
cordiiigly, you read in historjr 1 yc»r, attackhfgffiV laigc towns; 
that in tlic early times the pco- j and not retreating until they 
pie of Kent had much inter- > were bought off by the king. I 
course A\ith foreign tribes, and : dare s*y you have read in his- 
were more civilised than the*/ory ftow King Ethuhed gave 
inhabitants of many other coun- the Danes large sums of money 
tics. You read also that, too to retire, »ind that the bribes ' 
often, when England has been they tlfiis reeci^efl only induced 
invaded, Kent has been the first them to come again, 
attackcii. JuLirsC.EHARlamled “Not only did the Komaiis, 
liis army at in Kent; Md^flic JSiixons, mid Danes, tirst 

;j1.no did other Komaiis. The land in Kent, but tlie conniy 
Saxo>s also landed here; Avhen was mucii vi^ited h> the Nor- 
the two biothers Ilcngist un<l mans heh»rc William tiie 
llorsa were inviteil over hy the t\)Ni»rER<>K invaded Englaml. 
Jlritons, they landed in /V//«7//j The town of Dover before tlie 
Itinjy vvliicli is situated in a | compicst was nearly as much 


Kentish islaml called the 7.s7c 
(\f Thitnet. This is the island 
which the Uiitons offered to the 


cruKpK’st was nearly as muen 
like a Norman ns a Saxon 
town; ami almost the hrst step 
of Wifliam after the battle of 


Saxons as a reward for their Hastings was to secure Dover 
MNsistsdice ill driving away the castle, hang, the governor, and 
Scots.” Inmi the ti»wn. 

\Y. And the Saxons took “In the reign of William 
more than was offered them — Hrri's, when the barons re-- 
tlicv revvardiMl themselves by holleil i.. favour of liis brother, 
taking the whole islaml. Kohert, lvent*WHs the seem; of 

“'Pile ravages made in Kent ' civil Avar. Wlieiiyiti the reign 
by the Dwes Averc, hoAAevev,iof .John, the French King was 
the most injurious. 'Pliey, also, , coming to invade England, 
lirsl landed in the Jsle of 'Plui- | rlohn’s army of G(),()(M> men us- 
nct, and sacked the toAAuis oflseiiihled in Kent, and it av.'«s 
Koi hester and Canterbury. 1 at J>oAer tir.t the king inmlc 
“When King Alfretl the | his submission and surremlend 
Creat louglit Avitli llie Danes, i his croAvn to the Eope.* In 
Kent .vas a scene of eon.staiit fact, in the reign of most of 
Aval, ifastiiigs, the great North- early kings, Kent was constifluTy 
man. arrived on tlie coast with i a scene of warfar-L In the 
a !l ' 1 . of two liumlrcd and fifty ' reign of John’s son, Henry HI., 
A '*‘ 018 , the crews of which • when the*harons rebelled under 
la '.vied ami marched inland to 


r.vvage the country. 


'Volii. 11.359. 
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SiiTion de Montfort, they be- ships looked so beautiful, when 
sieged Rochester Castle. In I rcmcnibered the kind of ser- 
the reign of Rigiiakd II. the vice for which they w'cre made, 
rebellion of Wat Ti/Ier broke I could not help hoping that 
out in Kent. In the reign .of they might remain longer — ] 
IIenut VI. the^ rel)elIion of even until they were rotten. | 
tlack Cude br5ke out in Kffnt. As our steamer proceeded to- | 
In tl)e wars of the Roses, in ’ward Chatham, and ])asscd 1 
the reign of Queen Maky, and GiUingham Castle, I was struck ! 
’ of Queen Klizahktii ; <and in^ with the immense size of the 
the civil wars of Cmviri.ES I,' dockyards on shore. There were 
and his Parliament, Kent was more large «liips ‘ou the stocks,’ 
the scene of civi* wars and some of which were nearly fin- 
rcbcllions. In. the reign oflished. There weie what were 
Chaulls II., in the year 166^, called the dry docks, and the 
the Dutch, as 1 told you, sailed wet docks; and besides the 
np tlie Medway, and imrncil' mast-houses and rope-hoiiscs, 
several of the mcn-of-war which wliieh seemed to me larger tlian 
were stationed in Chathatri tliosc ()f Sheerness, there were 
dock-yard. * 1 wonder when the very large barracks for sol- 
the dock-yard at (yhatham was diers, which we liad already 
built?’ I thought to myself; ‘I pased. We had also passed a 
will iiKpiirc when we reach the castle called Ujmo?' Cust/c, wdiieh 
town,* for 1 found, as I looked either is or was used as a povv- 
ahout me, that our steamer was der magazine, 
now getting very near to Chat- “ 1 was very much struck with 
ham. the whole place; and was parti- 

al was much pleased with CMilarly siiriiriscd at tJic large 
the appearance of the Medw'ay. scale on uhich all the arraiigc- 
'^rhe shores on both sides were ments were carried out. As we 
very prptty, and the water was eamenear, I found that Chatham ' 
broad and smooth. In the w'as united to another large town | 
middle of the stream was a called Rochester, and soon we 
long linis of ?jnttlc-ships, placed came in sight of Old Rochester 
I at good distances from each Bridge, with the still more an- 
I other. They were bold, striking' cient castle towering above it. 

I objects, and I wondered how This is trnly a pleasant place; 

' such heavy, massive-looking the water is a large open space, 
hulks could* float on- the water, forming a harliour for ships, and 
1 The long treble rows of window^s the land around it is steep — the j 
‘ on eacli side of the ships were shores in some jdaccs rise sud- ! 

.. ,p.lmost as numerous as the w’n- denly to a very great licight, so 
dows on each |idc of a street, that the place looks like a birge 
Most of the vessels were new, watery ampithcatre. I l.'indcd 
and were stationed, there as at Chatham pier, and proceeded 
* waiting for service’ — some of to examine the town itself, 
them had been wa^tjEg for “ Your sincere friend, 
many years; and although the “Henry Young." 
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Study. We had two kinds of hoy who had a good standing” 
certificates; certificates of merit, in the school, 
and certificates of excellence. ‘*Ah, we will wait till to- 
There was a certificate of merit morrow I” said Reginald; **then 
given in each cja$s for Latin, we shtiU see, as Ned says.” 
German, French, Algebra, aiCd “No,” I replied, “let us 
so on; and the boy who gained hear at once what Ned means; 
the certificates of merit it is not school-time yet; it 
' received highest certificate jivants twenty minutes to nine. 
— THE CERTIFICATE OF^EiCcBL- Plcase tcll US, Ned, how you 
LENCE. imagine that you will gain the 

“What do you think?” said prize by standing still?” 
Reginald to me the day before^ Ned, I' do not imagine that 
the time for distributing prizes. I shall gain it by standing still. 
“ Who do you think will gain I imagine that I have got it. 
the certificate of excellence — am almost as certain that the 
Ned Kashley or John, Elder?” certificate of excellence is mine 
“Why John Elder t\ 411,” said as if I had got it in my hand 
I; “see how much older he is.” now; for I have tried my plan 
“ Well, I don’t think so. I before.” 
say that Rashley will have it,” “Well, go on!** said Regi- 
replied Reginald. nald. 

“And so I say,” exclaimed Standstill! will ^u?” said 
Rashley himself, who happened Ned, “ and listen. Von’t you 
to overhear us. “I khow I notice every day how John 
shall get it; at least I feel Elder beats mein every class; 
almost sure!” and how at the end of each 

X. Yes, we heard in Mr. class he is always at the top?” 
Craig’s tale, papa, that Ned “Yes,” said I, “and John 
“looked, forward, worked hard Elder boasts that he is first 
for it, and got it.” • ” every day, and that is why we 
jp. “I’ll tell yoa why I feel so say he will be sure to get the 
sure,” said Ned. “It is not only certificate; and yet, because 
because I am looking forward, he is always first, you feel 
and working hard, but because sure that he will not; that is 
I have learned to stand still” what our schoolmaster would 
“I don’t see how that will call ‘ paradoxical.* ” 
get you the pri^e,” I replied. “You will sec to-morrow how 
“ Ah then you will see 1 the tables will be turned,” rc- 
Wait till to-morrow, when the peated Ned; “and now I’ll tcll 
. prizes are given out, and then you why. If you have noticed 
tdfaawill see!”^aid Ned; tor oujr class, you have seen that as 
although Ned Rashley was not long as the master is question- 
who*' boasted much, yet ing us on our old lessons, and 
M se^ed, when I knew him, going over the old rules, to 
to be a sure boy; he was “sure see if we understand them, that 
and steady”; an^ as a once I am the first boy.” 
seard the master say, he was a Reginald, Yes. 
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iVecL But, directly we come the secret! When I stand still, 
to the nm lesson, down I go! the powers with which I get 
John seems to know every cor- knowledf^ are rested, and then, 
Tier of it, and to have given his by studying my old thoughts 
whole attention to it. over a^ain. powers or re- 

Reginald. And have not you ikemhenna exefeised and 

given it your whole attention? improved.” 

Ned. No; I do not ^ve “And of course all, t^e old 
much more than half mytin|f knowledge is worJ^ into your* 
to the new lesson. I have % mint! more; only,^I said, “I 
plan of my own. Before ever I think, too, that it is a very dull 
begin any new lesson, I read plantobe^eepingsolongtoonc 
over nil the old oncs,*and think thing, and go^iig over and over 
of all our master has said. You* the same ground.” 
know that we are allowed an Just at that moment the 
hour to prepare our Latiif.* schopl-bell rang, so that our 
Well! for nearly half an hour I conversation was stopped. In 
seem to make no progress w'hat- the evening, liow'cver, all the 
ever, lam standing still, studying boys w'ere thinking of the next 
thoroughly all we have learned, day — the breaking-u j> day, when 
and the rest of the time I give the prizeswere to be distributed, 
to ray new work. So, you see, — and Bcginald said to me, 
whenw^nake use of any old “You see now what Ned Rashley 
rules it^Mss, I know them as means by standing still ; — lie 
firmly and as certainly as possi- keepsHo one thing at a iime,” 
blc, although I do not get on so “Yes, I understand that,” I 
well with the new ones.” said; “but John Elder seems 

“Ah,” said I, “John Eider to be first in the German, the 
does not do that; he says it is Latin, the French, the Geogra- 
dry work to be poking over his phy, the Algebra, ^and the 
back lessons — he likes to learn l)rawi?g classes — six classes! 
something new.” If he gets tkose six prizes, he 

“And he makes a great mis- will be sure to lyive ^e certifi- 
take,” said Ned. “ lie should cate of excellence. Do you 
not be in such a hurry to make know bow many certiheates 
progress; if he would stand still Ned Rashley has tried for?” 
he would gain strength. You “Only for three,” said Regi- 
know that we have powers of nald, — “for the Latin, French, 
mind w'hich we use to gain new and Algebra; but he is very sure 
thoughts, and powers which we of gaining them all.” 
use to remember old ones.” “And Elder is sure of gain- 

“ Yes,” said Re^nald,“5f6«% ing six,” I repeated. 

! po^’crs, and keeping powers,” “Well, wait till to-morrow, | 
I ‘Now,” said Ned, “here is and see.” i 
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TUESDAY. Katnral History. 


MAMMALS thought that such enormous 

claws wore used to dig away 
oiiDEE 8. TOOTHLESS ANIMALS, the soil froDi the roots of the 
THE ARMADILLO, ANT- tree, and that the animal hugged 
Eater,* the thick trunk with his mas- 

M, Wo talked of the Sloths sive limbs, shaking it to and 
last week. brought it to 

' W. Yes, mamma. « wound. It is supposed, 

M, Before passing to re- ‘'oo* besides the megatlie- 
maining animals of this order, rinni, there w'as an anim^of 
I should remind yot of your equally enormous dimensions, 
old friend the # Megath^um, , c^ed \h&Megalongx (or animal 
introduced to you by your papa with a large claw). Another of 
in his Physical Geography the same family is named the 
lessons. You may remember In a description of 

the drawing of its skeleton.* this animal it is said,— “ Con- 
We will not draw hiin again, ceive of a sloth of the size of a 
but by way of a memorial I will rhinoceros or hippopotamus, 
introduce to you his foot hut with bones infinitely more 

massive, and muscles infinitely 
more powerful, with a tliick 
tail, acting as a 8upu|g”-i- 
W, Like the kangHo's tail. 
M. Yes, but mu^ lar^r; 
“and forming with the hind 
limbs a firm tryi>odf while the 
animal, thus raised upright, and 
exerting its enormous strength, 
sways the tree to and fro, and, 
at last, lays it prostrate; and 
the reader will have a g^od 
idea of what this mighty devas- 
tator of the South .werican 
forests must have been.^f 
Such were the ancient Sloth 
tribe. Let us now talk of the 
other animals, which cat animal 
as well as vegetable food. 

The Armadillo Uvea in the 
plains* of South America, and 
eats insects. You also heard in 
your Object Lessons that it does 
not object to putrid flesh, and 
that when the carcases of the 
wild cattle have been stripped 
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pf their skins and left on the Af. Yes, it is so. The Pan- 
plain, it comes with a vast c^owd goliv is an animal which I 
of other animals to assist in have not drawn; it is covtfed 
clearing away. with sca/es, which overlap e^h 

You said also, mamma, nther, somAhfng like the slates 
that some of the armadillos are on the roof of a house. It is 
roasted whole in their shells ; said that “ when attacked it rolls 
and, that when they are fi^ itself up into a ball, wraps itif 
tli^ arc said to be a dainty. tail^>wer its head, and raises its 
jgfc Yes; notwithstanding the pointed, sharp-eaged scales in 
fiWiy nature of their food. Per- such axraf as to defy any ene- 
haps they are roasted whole my.*t ^ 
because they cannot easily bcf X. l^ow we will make up the 
killed; for the armadillo pro- lesson on the order, 
tccts itself by drawing its hedd* * • 

and limbs under its armour — Lmon 21. MAMMALS, 

just as the hedgehog rolls itself oudbe S, toothless amijuals 
into a boll. 

W. Can it escape by running (Adentata). 

fast, mamma? T/iese animals form another 

M, Sometimes. It makes ‘‘ intermediate” order between the 
haste to its hole, for it is a bur- carnivorous and the herbivorous 
rowing i^mal, and it runs with animals. The first group are 
surprising swiftness. It only aborml in§their habits, and are 
adopts the plan I have j ust men- called the “ Le^-eatersf hut the 
tioned when it is overtaken. If second groups toMch are terrestrial 
it reaches its burrow it clings to and live in burrows, are Insect 
the walls with such force that it and Flesh eaters.” 
sometimes leaves its tail in the 2. The “ Leaf-eaters,” or 

hands of the hunter who has Slotfs, include the two-toed 
tried to seize it. Sloths, and tie three-toed Sloths, 

, The Ant-eater is one of the together with the ancient Mega- 
triie toodiless animals. It has therium and oilier giant brutes. 
sliarp cutting claws, with which 'Fheg are adapted for living un- 
it tears open the ant-hills of the der the trees Ig certain peemiari- 
large termites, or white ants; ties in their muscles, Imbs, claws, 
it then sends its long slimy and cotering, d-c. 
tongue into the nest. The ants, 3. The Insect and Flesh 

which crowd upon its surface, eaters” include the AhmaIdili^, 
cannot get off again, and when the Ant-eater, the PanooIiIi^, 
the tongue is well covered it is and others, which are siller 
druwn baclf. The thick rough animals than those of the first 
ha r of the ant-eater is worthy group. 
oi notice, and perh^s you can 4. These animals are found 

see whg it has such mr. chiefly iti warm climates, such as 

Ion, I suppose that it affords the of South America, 

protection from the little ants. Africa, and India. 
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THE PLANTAGENET what he w*s about; bo to make 
iTTwriG longer, he turned 

||t 1U.NUS. nil tijg people who could 

^ EDWA^ ^n. not light, or whom he did not 

Queen Philippa, Edwardf s want. Seventeen hundred poor 
wife, was a good queen; indeed, people, the old and weak, fe- 
. it is said she was *^ono of the males and little children, were 
best, the cleverest, and *jmiost r^nt out of the gate to the Eng-^ 
beautiful women in the world.” "lish, to be killed, if the sol^rslr 
1 think 70U will like the story chose. But Edward couldl|P>t 
which I am going t6 tell you be so cowardly as to kill the 
about her. When she went* helpless; he gave to each a good 
over to France to see her hus- dinner, and even a little money, 
band she found that he waS(.,^hc Calais people managed to . 
still besieging Os^ais, altlSough exist as long as there was any- 
he had begun to do p nearly thing like food to eat. When 
eleven months before. He had it was nearly all gone, they sent 
found that the city was a place a letter to King Philip to know 
of such wonderful strength that what they were to eat next; 
if he tried to take it by lighting, they said that they had devoured 
he would only throw away the their horses, dogs, and all the 
lives of his soldiers, so he unclean animals they^uld find, 
resolved to blockadfi it— that is, and now they coulWonly eat 


resolved to blockade it — 1 


and now they couM 


*bnly eat 
eir letter 


he would so surround it by^ sol- one another. But their letter 
diers that no ole could go in or fell into the hands of the Eng- 
out without being killed. Then lish, and when King Edward 
of course the people could not read it, he thought, “Ah, the 
come out to buy food, and as obstinate fellows! they must give 
soon as those inside the town up soon ! ” So he still waited, 
had eaten all their meat, and At last Philip made an attempt 
bread, and vcgftables, they to help them, but he was obliged 
must either starve or suirendor. to retreat, and when the citizens 
So, Edward dug a groat in- saw his departure they hung 
trenchment all round the walls, but the flag of England to sur- 
and “with so many wooden render, 
houses for his jtroops, that his It was about this time that 
encampment looked like a se- Queen Philippa came over from 
condtown, growing round the England. Edward was just then 
first.” The French people called in a great rage with the people 
it^ VUh de hois — the woo’ m of Cklais for having kept him 
to^. He nexf blockaded the waiting eleven months ; he 
harbourofCalaiswith his ships, might, instead, have admired 
and t^n sat down to wait un- them for being so faithful to 
til the folks inside the town had their king and country. But 
eat^ up all their victuals., no! he was very angry; he at 
Edward w'^aited a bnVf time, first said that he would have 
The Governor of Calais saw | them all hanged, and aftcr- 
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wards he sent them this message: this the king made«a grimace, 
"Either you must all be hanged, and said, "Let the headsman 
or you must send six of your be summoned.** But the Queen 
bestand richest citizens, to come of England fell on her 
barefooted and bareheaded, and, with ^e^rs, said, 
with nothing but their shirts on, gentle sire ! since I have crossed 
and with ropes round their the sea with great dan^r, I 
necks, so that they may be have never asked you anvuiing: 
hanged in your steau.** 4,1 now*I humbly pray, for the sake* 
When the poor people heard of fhtf Son of the Holy Mary 
tift, they were in veiy great and your love of me, that you 
trouble, and they thought, "Oh, will have mercy on these six 
we wish we had dlfed, rathe^ men?** The Iting looked at her, • 
than have to send our brave and was silent awhile; then he 
^ companions to die!** They did said, “Dame, I wish you had 
not know what to do or saf^.* been somevdicre else ; but 1 
Then one rich burgess (or citi- cannot mfuse you — ^1 put them 
zer.) rose up and said, that he at your disposal.*’ Pliilii)pa 
would rather die than see all caused the halters to be taken 
the others perish; then another from their necks, gave them 
said that he also would rather proper clothes and a good 
die; then another said that he dinner, and dismissed them 
would; and so on until six had with a present of six nobles 
come foArard. When they were each. Calais then was taken 
ready, and perhaps had bid good- poss6s8ion%f by Edward, and 
bye to their wives and little it became the^property of the 
ones, and had prayed to God English nation, 
for themselves and families, L. Does Calais belong to 
they took the keys of the gates, England now, papa? 
walked out of the city in their P, No; it remaiimd in the 
shirts, came with sorrowful looks hands of the English for about 
into Edward’s presence, and 200 years. «It was lost in the 
knelt before him. It is said retgn of Quceiv Mtyy. AOier 
that all the brave barons and Calais had been taken, Edward 
knights shed tears of pity, bat was obliged to ask the advice of 
the king eyed the men very his parHameut as to whether he 
spitefully, an^commanded that should continue the war. The 
their heads should be struck off. parliament would not give him 
Every Englishman entreated any answer, for they knew very 
him CO bo more merciful, but well that he had spent all his 
he ^/ould not hear them.^ Then money, and if they said “yes," 

Sir Walter Manny said, “ Ha! he would be sure to asWor 
gentle sire, let me beseech you supplies. He w'os therefore 
t(i restrain your wrath! These obliged to make a truce with 
worthy men have, of their own his enemies, 
free will, nobly put themselves Durihg the period of the 
at your mercy, in order to save trdb^fltliip French •king Philip 
their fellow-citizens.** Upon died, and was succeeded by his 
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son John, thn Dnke of Noi> 
luaudy. Edward and Joim 
' renewed the triic^ not because 

» did il<^ lilte war, but be- 
I they were able to pay 

the enonivous expenses whi<!n 
attended it. 

In the year 155$, however, 

• the Prince of Wales, wha had 
so dlstin^ished himself ih the 
battle of Crescy, and was called 
Edward . the BlacV Prince, 
• fought another battle with, 

the French. In thi3 battle, 
which was called the battle of 
Poictiers^ the French king, cKohn, ' 
was defeated even mc^e easily 
than his father, Phhip, had 
been. 

The battle happened in this 
way: — The Black i*rince found 
himself suddenly surrounded by 
the French army, and he had 
no hope of escape by fighting, 
for it is raid that He had not 
12,000 men, while the French 
army numbered 60,000. But 
at iasf he was compelled to 
fight, and the French, as before, 
were slaughtered in immense 
numbers many of thcirmobles 
were killed, and th3 king John, 
and^his s<pi Philip, were taken 
prisoners. When conducted to 
the camp of Prince Edward, the 
French king was treated by 
him with the greatest modesty 
and respec^ as being superior 
to himself in age and dignity. 
The prince invited bim"'^ to 
supper, waited on him et table, 
soacbed his gi^f, and praised 
his valour. This treatment was 
according,, to laws of chi- 
valryf for tllcre is one ’ good 
thinf-to be said of cHivi^y,” 
tbes although it taughili {fkeh'to 
be oHel and to fight, also 


taii^t •BUBO to be gentle and 
kind, and td be truly ^entletntn. 

The French king was soon 
taken to England as prisoner, 
and was led in triumph through 
liondon by thcr Black Prince. 
King John, it is said, rode upon 
a handsome white horse, while 
the prince rode by the side of 
<&m upon a black pony, and 
waited ttpon him. He was con- 
ducted to the king's palace, 

I called thb Savoy, a house in 
; the Strand. Edward afterwards 
made arrangements with the • 
'fVeneh to set their king at 
Uberty, on the condition of 
their paying a ransom just as 
the English had done for King 
Richard CoBur de Lion. The 
ransom was a very heavy one — 
.no less than 3,000,000 of gold 
crowns. The French agrei^ to 
pay it, and John wa# alloivcd 
to return to his country. He 
found, however, that his people 
were too poor to fulfil their 
promise, and therefore, like an 
honourable man, he came back 
again as a prisoner to England, 
and remained there till his death. 

The King of Scotland was a 
prisoner in England at the 
same time as the King of France. 
Having been oaptiir^ ten years 
ago in his battle with Phifippa, 
ho had been ||ppt in prison 
ew since. The fact of two 
kihgs'being prisoners in Fmg- 
land at the same time was con- 
sidered a great glory, bnt this 
stalled ** glory" was all that 
England gaine<l in return for 
all the expenses and bloodshed 
of Edward's battles. 

It m^ almost be said, that 
while Edward was king war 
never ceased. As the conse- 
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queuces of the foi-mer wars, new In the year 1 3&7 his good Queen 
wars sprang up. Like twoehil- Philippa died, and in the year 
dren who keep on quarrelling as 1376, the br^ve, generous^ and 
long as they can, to see who gentle Black Prince also d|||i, 
shall have the last word," so, of consuinpyon, in his fVflip* 
both nations could not bear to sikth year. This misfortune 
think of being beaten. Tlie tilled the nation with grief. 
French, therefore, did not rest Nothingcould lighten the heavy 
until they had retaken nearlv sorrow they mlt, and they 
all the towns which the EnglisuMinoiifn^ long and decplv for 
had captured, and until matters him \vhom thuy had looked for- 
were almost the same as they ward to hpnour as tbnir noble 
were at tirst— except that both king. • « 

parties were nearly ruined. The distress was felt most 

The Scots agreed to pay one deeply by the old king, who had 
hundred tko\i8and mttrhs as Kinjf *long loved and felt pixmd of his 
David's ransom. After that tiic son. In ^is hopelessness he 
restless King Edward conld not lost his ftrength and energy; 
give up Ids grandfather’s idea of and, leaving the government in 
reigning over their country, and the hands of his courtiers, he 
the wars were renewed and retired into private life, and 
stopped several times. Thus died the very next year, on the 
Edward lived a truly trouble- 21st June, 1377. He hiwl reign- 
some life, and, os he grew older, cd fifty years, and was nearly 
troubles still came upon liim. sixty-live years old. • 


TUB INVITATIOX. 

Mt wenKli is in a little cot, 

Wliioh stands iipon a meadow tigor 

CJf.se by A brook : Uie brook is siiuul, 

But cannot clearer he, I’m sure. 

A tree stands neai*tho little cct, 

Which for its boughs ia scarcely seen ; 

And against snn, and cold, and wtnd, 

It sheltors tho^ that dwell therein. 

And there a pretty nightingale 
Sings on the tree so sweet n song, 

That every pacing traveller sfhnds * 

4'o listen, ere tie speeds along. 

Thou little one, with sunny hair, 

Who lonff hath blest my humble lot—* 

I ^)— rough blows the stornyf win-l— 

Wilt thou with me intunq| cot? 
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ENGLISH TKAVELLEB. 

A KENT. 

DEAR — 

“‘Well! this is a strung 
placer I thotight, as I landed 
. at the Sun Pier, Chatham. So, 
I went direct to the hoteP^ and 
told the waiter to let me have 
my tea at once, for I meant to 
go out for a walk hefjre dark. 

“And a very long wlilk I« 
had. As I wandered on, I met 
with all sorts of people: there^ 
were market-wofticn ; soldiers;' 
now and then, a man w-oman 
with fish; then two or three 
more soldiers, or perhaps a 
sailor; sometimes three or four 
sailor boys ; then some man who 
seemed from his black face to 
be in the coal trade ; then would 
come a lady, perhaps, or a 
nurse-giH with some cmldren. 
There seemed to be plenty of 
soldiers of all kinds ; there were, 
in fact, as I said before, all sorts 
of people. So also the street 
seemed .to be made up of all 
sorts of houses. Thcf^e were 
old« wooden hous€f<i, with strange 
carving on them, such I had 
seen in other country towns; 
and then, sometimes I came to 
a new house, built with red or 
yellow brick, ^nd stucco. There 
were all kinds of shops, too, 
especially ‘cook-shops,* where 
every kind of eatable sepmed to 
be sold. In many of the T-ttle 
cdbk-shops wefe sold hot joints, 
puddings, penny pies, tarts, 
coffojs, beer, fruit, and oysters, 
sweet-stuff, bacon, eg^^, and, in- 
deed, every kind of eatable. I 
was struck with the of 

these cook-shops, and me little 
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shops for fish, andgreen-groceiy. 
There were a great number of 
low small public-houses, too; 
and the street, altogether, was 
very much like the High Street 
in Sheemess, and other seaport 
tow'ns wliich I had seen, 
r “The length of the street, 
l^howcver, pleased me most. I 
w'andcred on in a straight line, 
with houses on each side of me 
nearly all the way, until I 
reached a part which seemed 
more clean and respectable than 
the other parts. There, I found 
a turning wdiich led to a very 
ancient cathedral and a castle. 

“‘What street am I in?’ I 
asked a man who seemed to be 
an omnibus driver. 

“ ‘ This, sir, is High Street, 
Rochester* ‘I suppose,’ I replied, 

* the High Streets of Rochester 
and Chatham are joined toge- 
ther, for I have not made any 
turning.* So I went on until 
I came to an old bridge over 
the river Medway, which I 
found was the Rocliester Bridge 
that I had seen from the steam- 
boat. The battered, massive, 
square tower of the castle was 
the first object 'which struck 
'me. I w^as pleased and re- 
freshed by the sight of the old 
yellowish-grey stones. They 
ipemed to impart a cooling feel- 
ing as they stood np amidst the 
dark green foliage, with the 
blue sky, and the black and 
white clouds behind them. Tlie 
dark holes in the walls, too, 
where the windows had for- 
merly been, seemed like so 
many sorrowful eyes, with which 
the venerable pile looked down 
on the modem folks. There is 
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j a railway beyond, which mnst 
I have been a strange sight for 
I the old castle. If it had only 
I a spirit ^vithln it, so that it 
I might remember, think, anu 
compare, how would it w’onder 
at the difference between the 
present days and the times of 
its Saxon and Norman mas^ 
.ters! It is really a good thing* 
that it cannot see and feel, or 
it would soon be much 
shocked, for I found that its 
ancient iriend and neighbour — 
the fine old bittge on which i 
stood — is shortly to be‘ pu1]pd 
down. This is ho^v I discovered 
the fact. I had been admiring 
the beautiful view of the Mcd- 
w'ay, and the hills beyond— and 
had been watching tne ivreaths 
of white smoke which rose from 
several largo brick-kilns on the 
opposite shore — ^when I crossed 
the road of the bridge to see 
the view the other way. There 
I found a little knot of soldiers 
and workmen looking at some 
works which were being carried 
on in the middle of the river. 
*Wliat are they doing there 
I asked, pointing to the w orks. 

u < sir^’ said one of the 
men, * they are driving thg 
piles for a new bridge. We 
are to have a new iron bridge 
over the river, and this old one 
is to be pulled down. The iron 
one is a-being built by Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson, the parties 
as ]»ailt the Crystal Palace — 
everything is new now-a-days.' 

” ‘ But why do they not build 
i' ui the situation of the present 
Iridge ?' I asked. 

“‘Because, sir, the other 



That was the place of the Jirst^ 
the old wooden bridge, which 
was built before tliis stone o^.’ 

It seems,’ I said, ‘agAt 
pky to ha^ new bridge. 
This stone bridge is a very good 
one; I think it is one of the 
fines^ bridges I have seen in • 
any eountry town.* 

“‘Yes, sir, he is a beautiful 
bridge, but he must come down; 
the liv^t is,* sir, he is too rich* 
p «< Who! thb bridge?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, sir. He has property. 
^Thero are est^es belonging to 
him,* and the rents of these 
estates Are w'orth — ah, more 
than a thousand a-ycar! Well, 
sir, ho (the bridge, I mean) 
does not spend much of it in 
having his road mended, for it 
does not wear out, so that every 
year his rents have been laid 
by, ai^ now he has ^aved up 
£70,000!’ 

“‘Wliich,’ I said, ‘is to be 
uied for the purpose of building 
a rival. It is a very good thing 
that the old bridge cannot sec 
any better than the c^tle.’ 

“ ‘It is, siri he w^ould sec that 
he had saved up riches to* his 
own destruction? Hbw vexed 
he would be to see the new 
iron bridge built with his own 
money, and then to know that 
as soon as it was put up, he was 
to be ♦pulled to pieces! — ^it’s a 
cruel shame, sir!’ 

“Well! having heard the 
news, and talked enough p.on- 
sense, and rested myself, I pro- 
ceeded across the river; and — 
but I see that my paper is filled 
up, so wu must hear the con- 
cluEioafnext wreek from 

“ Ycfhr affectionate friend, 

, “Henry Young.” 

IR7 
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A GREBCB (Continued)* 

“ My dbab CfuiLDBEir,— • 

K no west thou the land where the 
citron blowg, 

Where, midst its dark foliage), the 
gold orange glows ? * * 

OOBTHB. 

“Do you know Itiat land? 
Greecb is the ibeautiiiif lanck 
where not only citrons and 
oranges grow, but would grow^ 
much more abdudantly,*with 
many other rich am% splendid 
fruits, if they were properly 
attended to. As I promised 
you, you shall now hear more 
of the present appearance of 
Greece. 

“ If jrou notice, on your map, 
the position of Greece, y<ja will 
see that ft is one of the southern 
temperate countries. Its cU> 
mate is therefore warmer than 
that of the countries in the 
middle of Europe, and yet 
milder than the burning heat 
of Egypt. There is littfh snow 
ill jvinter, and at the end of 
February thoB spring -flowers 
cover the mountain .side. The 
rich colours of the wild ane* 
mone are everywhere seen, apd 
the silver blossoms of the al- 
mond, which, together with the 
odours of a Ini^e tribe Of fruit- 
trees, arc scatterod abroad by 
the wind. In March the pea- 
sant sows t^tton and cuts his 


vines. In Awti the ^yrtle, 
laurel, and oleander flourish; 
and by thb end of tb^ month 
the wheat sow^aiii aptn^^and 
4:he barley, are in full n^ssom. 
From M<j^ to October the heat 
188 


is great, while tlio most deli- 
cious fruits refresh the inha- 
bitants. In October is * the 
vintage*; and in November the 
winter begins again. 

“ During the year, crops arc 
gathered not only of wheat and 
i^irley, but of maize, a plant 
‘you have lately read of in your 
* Object Lessona.’ The cotton 
plants too, is productive, while 
the valuable olive tree (which, 
according to the ancient fable, 
’|iras presented the Greeks by 
M|perva) yields ^a rich and 
n^er-ceasing< supply.’ The 
very best honey is also abun- 
dant, and rice, while orangee and 
letnons^ and, as I said, cveiy 
description of fruits, are found 
in profusion. Some parts of 
Greece are richly wooded with 
the pine, the o^, the plane- 
tree, the chestnut,' and the wal- 
nut. 

“You will, I dare say, after 
hearing this account, wonder 
why I should have spoken of 
Greece ns solitary and ‘death- 
like.’ It is thus desolate be- 
cause, with so fruitful a climate, 
little attention has, until lately, 
been given to the cultivation 
bf the soil. Here is an account 
which was given some time ago 
by a gentleman who travelled 
in Greece, and paid much atten- 
tion to the agriculture of the 
country;-^ 

plough differs in no re- 
spect from that described by He- 
siod; it has not been improved for 
three thousand years. The earth 
is furrowed to the depth of about 
three inohm, and the seed is sown : 
so far is well. A linrn^w to cover 
the grain evenly, and carry off the 
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know how tlie soil gives wealth. 
If you drop a seed — a gmu of 
corn-— into the earth, in the 
course of a year ^ou may have 
a hundred •gmiiis pr^uced 
thirefrom. Toe seed yon 
dropped in becomes a plant, 
and by means of its organs the 
value, and preparad to adopt itj^ ninetF*nine more seeds are 
but many complained that they had wcreatm. * Those ninety - 1 


roots and weeds dug up by the 
plough, rollers, dc., is unknown ; 
on this account, a large portion of 
the scattered seed fafis a prey to 
birds, especially to a species of 
wood>pigeon which is common in 
the country. My pioneers made 
the peasants a small morlel of a 
harrow ; they at once perceived its 


no cattle, and must still, as before, 
use the handbrake. October is the 
month for sowing ; the ield is so 
full of stones that they generally 
predominate over earth. The rains 
of winter oome on; the plant ap’S 
pears above ground. In J une is the 
harvest: the produce generally ten> 
fold. The corn is cut down with 
sickles, bound in small sheaves, and 
carried home upon horses, much 
being lost on the rood among the 
bushes, &c. It is next thrown on a 
round and even place which is solid 
and sometimes plustered ; here it is 
trodden by hqrses, less l^qncntly 
oxen, driven in a cirole. Only in 
a fejr places in the Morea the corn 
is trashed; then, however, only 
by veiy clumsy instruments.’ 

“Greece was certainly im* 
proving at the period of my 
visit, for many people from 
England, and other parts of 
Europe, have settled there since 


The then bad state of the agri< 
culture, however, reminds me 
of another cause of the present 
poverty of Greece, and wduch, 
as children, you may under- 
stand and consider. 

“ If a people wish to become 
wealthy, they should remember 
that a very great part of their 
riches bo procured from 
the soil on which they live. 
Indeed, in some countries, they 


depend on little else. You ! riches are formed. 


nine 

seeds we call riches-^roal or 
created riolies— because they 
^so)nuch 4i)crease’ gathered 
Trom the gases in the air, and 
>oin fluids in the earth., So, 
when a Wian has a great 
number ^ silk -worms’ eggs, 
they may not be of much worth, 
and if he has a grove of mul- 
berry trees, the leaves may not 
be worth much; but if he puta 
the silkworms’ eggs on the mul- 
berry trees, where the warmtli 
from the sun may reach them, 
they #ill become young silk- 
worms. In time, these become 
very large, and weave beautiful 
cocoons of silk. You know all 
about silkworms, I dare say — 
how inside the cocooq of silk 
the silkrvorm is found, changed 
into a chrysalis, which in tipie 
becomes a moth, ^nd hiys more 
eggs. Thus, the mun who 


the time of her iiulependeiice.«| owned the eggs finds that by 


cnltivatiug th^, like the farmer 
who cultivated the seeds, he 
has a hundred times as many 
eggs as before. There has, 
however, been a still greater 
increase than riiat of the eggft: 
from the eggs, the mulberry 
leaves, and the son’s heat, have 
been formed an enormous 
quantity of beautiful silk-’web. 
This i^nother good instance 
of tlfo f qpreose' by which real 
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“But riches may not only be growing sugar, rice, &c., which 
created by * increase’ of ma- increases so plentifully as often 
terial, they may also be formed to yield more than is wanted 
by change of the material. For for use. The people of the 
instance, the silk^ust as it is West Indies cannot use half the 
spun hy the silkworm (or raw sugar grown there ; therefore 
silk, as it is called) is not in all that they cannot use is in 
i|ttlf of much value, but men itself of no value. ‘That is 
cKi change its appearance alto- because it must be wasted,’ you 
gether. By spinning anU A?cav- will say. True ! it must be 
ing, for which they employ fine wasted, if it cannot be used, but 
machines, they charge it into you will find that this need not 
the silk which Ipdics weSlr foi^ be. In England there are mil- 
their dresses. The silk is now lions of people who cannot 
useful. Its value is again in- ^row any sugar in their colder 
creased a hundred- fold, and u Wmatc. They will gladly give 
thus becomes ‘richcs.’^^You may 4d. a pound for it! It is there- 
sec another instance' of riches fore brought to England; and 
thus formed, when men take the thus merely by changing its 
wool of the cotton plant, which place, not only sugar, but rice, 
is of little value, and change it coffee, and tea, and many other 
into beautiful calico, which is of things which were of little 
great value; or, when they take value become of great value, 
the wool of the sheep, which and form ‘riches.* 
has not much value, and6hange “I will give you one more 
it into cloth, which has more instance. The English people 
value. manufacture much more calico, 

“ Thus, there are two ways of cloth, and other goods than they 
creating riclies: first, by increas- can possibly use. Now, if these 
ing the materials, as men do goods cannot be used, they are 
u hen they grow corn; &c., — of no value to the English ; 
thl^ method is tailed Aqri- but by changing their place, and 
culture; se<y)ndly, by changing taking them over to countries 
the materials, as men do when where such articles are not 
they form calico and cloth, — 'mode, they become of great 
this method we call Manufac- value, and thus, again, form 
ture.’* ‘ riches.’ ” 

W, I will say that ovgr again, W, Now, stop, Lucy! Don’t 
and remember it. There are read any more! Let me say the 
two ways of making riches — by three ways of making riches; 
increase of material, and by Ist, by increasing the raw ma- 
change of material. terial ; 2ndly, by changing the 

“ if you will sit down and u^atcrial ; and 3rdly, by chemg- 
think, you ^ill find Ait many ing its place. That is how people 
different sorts of argiculture get rich, but I wonder what that 
and manuf(p:ture. IL the hot has to do with Greece! 
countries of the wolfed,’ the L. I will read- 
people increase their riches by “ This plan of making riches 
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by buying goods in one countiy 
and selling them to another, or 
of changing their phce^ as I said, 
is calleo * commerce.* So, you 
see, there are three sources of 
riches to a country — Agricde- 
TURE, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. 

“These three sources oj 
wealth are good ones, but there < 
is another source by which na- 
tions have become immensely 
rich — yes, immensely rich — 
without taking any trouble 
about agriculture, manuinc- 
tures, or commerce. I nrilf 
mention it to yon, and you may 
s:iy Avhether or not you think it 
a good way to be rich. Listen ! 
Tlie people of a nation take 
great pains to improve their 
bodily strength; and exercise 
themselves in methods of attack- 
ing others, and defending them- 
selves. Then, they take what 
seems to them the shortest way 
to wealth. They march upon 
the other people around them, 
who have been industrious, and 
have gained riches by agricul- 
tnre, manufacture, or commerce. 
They then make use of their 
strength to attack and kill these 
people, and to take away the 
riches they have earned; and* 
they are thus said to get rich 

by CONQUEST.** 

W, Then that makes four 
ways to be rich, I will say 
them again ; — 

1. Agriculture, 

*J.. Manufactures, 

3. Commerce, 

4. Conquest, 

L. Yes, Listen! 

“Greece, and Rome after her, 

became rich in this w’ay; their | 


business was not to make riches, 
but to take them. They lived 
upon and enjoyed the luxuries 
sent to them by the peoples they 
had conqueifd^ 

need not ask you what 
yon think of such a course. 1 
need not ask whether you thi|fe ^ 
it honest or useful. A natM * 
I who^ fiches are thus derived, 
instead of causing increase ’ on* 
the earth, is a cause of destruc- 
tion iAid (f(ecre#se. 

“ And now see what all this 
long history has to do' with 
'Greese! Greece at first rose 
by her industry and activity, 
but when, by her braveiy, she 
conquered other provinces, she 
depended on ihem for support. 
When these failed to yield 
riches, Greece unavoidably suf- 
fered; or, when the Greeks* 
bravery failed to force them to 
do so,'^hen, also, they buffered. 
They had little else to depend 
upon than the sword ; and when 
at last their bravery did fail, 
and they were conquered, they 
became poorer than ai^ agricul- 
tural or a manufacturing nation 
would have been. • 

“ But perhaps you will say — 
‘Greece did create riches by 
the changing of materials, 
when they took the pieces of 
rough marble and formed them ^ 
into beautiful columns 
pies.* This is trhe: but you 
must Tcmsihber that not all 
men would call these beautiful 
works of theirs ‘riches.* An 
uncivilized man who had not 
been taught their beauty, would 
have told you that he could not 
eat th^-— that he could not 
wear thimr— and, that tiiey were 
not very suitable even to dwell 
• 191 
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in; he would hm iM thnl to^yoiLiiawjf^fMitwitbfteiui- 
ibey were fiot *nehef»^ b6oeu40 itfg the lose ofwfolniical hn* 
they were not bf life. Thi»wi|a portance, Qjeeece wea long w 
^e opinion of the rude coo!- celebtofeed couatiy on account 
qaerora of Greece, who dec* of hei great leenung. Athens 
trpyed her healtmd templcO. becaqie the head-quarters for 
Their heenties could not be alt who dellgbted in the wis- 
mlmd bgr tbexa until a taste dom of the philosopher^ ox the 
* winch beauties was given to skill of the sculptors and 
tnem. Such a value in things ,bftintcrs. There were found 
eirhieh arc rather ornamental the l^st modela of all that was 
than useful, is called f as I think heatmful to tha to ^e 

you have heard before), not a mind. The learmim of Oreece 
‘rtah* but an artificuS value, saved her from faJ[Lngi,/Had 
'Whenlliherefore, you think of j it not bpen for thqir learning, 
Greece, you can undeiptandviAthens, and many other Cities 
some of the reasons why she . of Greece, wooia soon have 
¥r main sour^ of her been oDjects of contempt to 
riches was the sward; and when the very nations they had con- 
that failed, the pdbplehad litUe quered. Unable io fight, they 
else to depend upon— they would at once have become 
knew little of agrtadture, for Useless and poor. . 
they had depend^ much on had intended, dear chil- 
the nations they bad conquered} tdren, to complete my account 
they had little conunerce, except 'of Greece in this letter; but 
in importing the riches of con- you see I have been led away 
quer^ nations; they had few into a Iqpg subject, which I 
iHomfacturss except those of had no intention of discoursing 
the ornamental kind, for archi- upon. StUl, X wpuld like you 
tecturc, painting, and things of to remember, that the peace- 
axtificim value. « ful occupations of .^iculture, 

“How much better would it Manufactures, and Commerce, 
ha^ befn fqr Greece if she ore the most lasting source of 
bad gained her power by means ^riches, and that an empire de- 
oftt^ul manufactures and the .pending upon the destruction 
arts of peace! Even when con- of dthers for its subsistence, 
quered, such arts would have cannot, and should not, long en- 
"l^bled her to retain her im- dure. In my next letter I will • 
' mLiJ^ mgst^tions. proceed with the account of my 
uortance aim* , . paIT travels. 

“Such impoiSW^**^ ' • ^ * ,4“ Your afibetionate friend, 

agf;ssii&5s[ 


^SlySuhantf strength are givaui 
ott heaven. 
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STAND SniXI. , 

P. Now, hear tho rest ot\ 
Nsd BasBle/s histoiy. | 

Tho bre^ing-'iip day Oame,^ 
nnd we all thought of the cet- ] 
tidcstes. We waited patied<l|h 
till twelve o’clock^, then, leaving 
onr games^ we hastened to the 
large tent on the grass plat, 
where the masters were waiting 
for us. Our old French master 
— ^the stout man, with white 
head andsjpectacles*— was there; 
the tall wrman master; the 
lady who taught the drawing; 
the drilling master, too; the 
head master of the school, who 
taught the mathematics and 
Latin ; and the two assistants,^ 
» they were all sitting there, and 
"were waiting for us. 

‘You would have liked to see 
our eager, lively looks, and the 
quiet looks of the boys who 
were going to try for the certi- 
ficates. Nedlla8hley,thehearty -• 
looking fellow-— with his round, 
cheerfm face, and his bine eyes 
and brown hair— he had not 
the tired look of a studious 
boy; for his eye twinkled a 
litfle, and he could hardly help 
giving a wicked smile now ana 
then, to bhow bow comfortable 
he felt (le seemed, as he looked 
at US. lo say, “I know I shall 
beat >ou all.** 

But John Elder, who was a 
true friend of Nm* 8| looked 


ireiT*j^xions; he looked aft 
Neaa countenance, and wonr 
dered at his careless and con- 
fident mnnner. He himsblf 
iteemed to beshalf afiraid, i^w 
that the day of trial ha^come. 
tBometimes he rested » head 
L on hhi band, as though he were 
txying fp remember^ f ome- 
I thing; and all the mno we 
were waitings he seemed to 
be looking back, into bis me- 
mory, for something which he 
had lost. 

There were five or six other 
boys who were trying for single 
and double certificates, but 
none of them looked so anxious 
as John. 

The examination was long 
and tedious, for it occupied 
four hours. Four certificates 
were i|bined in the younger 
division, and*two in the elder 
one, when we*reaehcMl the 
classes in which John and Ned 
stood. Their examination was 
a very close one, and we were 
quite uncertain as to who would 
be first, until die last questions in 
each course isere given. Then, 
as the teachers seemed to go 
back to the old and forgotten 
rules— when they talked about 
lessons we had received twelve 
months ago, and tried whether 
each was well grounded in his 
cour^p, Aen Ned showed how 
thotouSily be had mastered his 
tasks; he only stood** for foree 

• m 
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classes, /but in these he stood 
jdim. When the old course of 
Latin Syntax was brought forth, 
they were tried with difficult 
questions, which* Jbhn Elden 
could not meet. But it was 
not so with Ned; a perfect 
$to^ of questions seeme^ to 
rise against him, but they never 
moved him. All the irregular 
verbs; all the verbs governing 
the dative; the verbs followed 
by the genitive ; aH'xhe deponent 
verbs; sU the compounds of 
esse ** — ^he spoke o(. them as did 
friends which he had known 
long, and knew by heals. Hard 
questions on the prepositions 
sprung up and fought against 
him, but it was all the same; 

the^b&tive, and tho^ which 
governed the accusative, Ned 
seemed tagovem them all The 
ablative absolute, the participle 
in du5, and the gerunds, he ex- 
plained their properties, and 
distinguished them from each 
other. He invented examples 
which shdwed the interrogative 
particles, and tbp rules for 
** spftce, measure, time, and 
place and he'seemed to have 
no more trouble in doing so 
than an oak has in keeping its 
place when attacked by the 
strong north wind. 

John 'Elder hail no chance 
against such qi^jluons; and 
especially when," in eocA course, 
equally hard ,que8tions were 
brought forth by the masters. 
Then we all saw Ihat Ned’s 
words would come true, and 
that.<^hnj^ould lose, 

8b we rated anxious^ aintil 
the eyening came, 'mn the 
list was brought forth, i and 

m 


the order of the names stood 
thus: . 


Rashley . • 

. 8 Certifleates. 

Elder . . . 

• S „ 

Knightley . 

• 9 i> 

Burgeu . . 

• 9 

Jameion . 

• 9 „ 

BojS . . . 

• 1 » 

Edwerdi . 

• 1 ‘ f. 

Smith . . . 

• 1 

, 
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« Never mkid, John,” said 
Ned in his good-humoured way, 
when he saw poor John Iook- 
ing sorry. ** Now, what does it 
matter, after all? The certifi- 
cate won’t make either of us 
any the better, or any the 
worse; and I’m suio you de- 
served to gain. But you see 
ou had no chance against me: 
told you 1 was certain to be 
first.” 

" How did you know that?’* 
we all cried. 

« Why,” said Ned, laughing, 
‘*ril tell you once more that I 
had a secret. 1 4mow a rule 
by which you may always get 
strength, and that rule is — 
’Stand still! But mind!” he 
said, *Uhat plan will not do 
always. You see, if a man 
wanted to climb up a mountain, 
just .as we boys are dimbing up 
r;he hill of learning, and that 
man were always to stand still, 
he would always be at the 
bottom. The ime to stand 
still is when yon want to gain 
strength; then you go on again 
^upward, wim a firm step. 
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ITcs! stood stiUy and then yon to send the nev hands away 
will stand/m.” a^n. Bat he could not pBXt 

see now/* said Elder; with Ned, for there was no one 
“your rule is, *Eeep to one in the office who could draw 
tmifb at a time.’ ” like him. other five young 

“ Yes ; like a slow-growing men had learned how to draw 
forest tree, which keeps to one a little, how to “ plot” a little- 
place in the earth, and holds to how to use the theodolite a 
it firmly. But if, like the clini]^- little; but Nei> had stood still 
ing plant, you seek to be always at fh^ drawing until he could 
growing taller, witliout having draw plans more beautifully 
a strong root — a very gentle and morg easily than any one 
wind will send you d<^vn. You^ in the officci* lie was “strong 
John I—you grow in your studies in drawing,” therefore your 
much faster than I do, but* not grttudfather employelt him. 
so firmly. Here is the motfo vCTy padiiully he became 
oncQ Stand stilly and stand strong m one or two other 
Jirm** things— -and now your grande 

And did Ned stand still father would not part with him 
when he was a man? on any account. 

P. Yes; It was by standing — — 

still that he gained a place in W. Now I will make a 
your grandpapa’s office. There morerf fesioa from that — “Stand 
came a time when all surveyors *8till at one thin^, until you be- 
were busy with railway work, com^ strong in it — ^iheu go on 
Your grandpapa then had six with something else!” 
new hands in his office — and Ion, Yes, then move on, 

he had to show many of them Please, papa, let us have the 
how to work. When the busy words “Move on" for our next 
time was over, it was necessary lesson. « 


THE STREAMS. 

Sing beside the cheerful streams I 
They are singing a# they flow— 

Through green sliodes and golden gleams, 
Downwara to the sea they go. 

From the bill-top bine and high, 

Wi^e day and night go round the tfty, 
Through tho vales they roll along^ 

All their life is merrv song I 

Rippling, rolling, gliding, winding. 
Round toe hills their courses finding. 
Caring not to lose their name 
In the sea fixnn which they came ; 
Bringing blessings where the^ay. 

They laugh and sing along tW way. 
Through the vales they roll 
All their life ia merry song I 
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MAMMALS. 

OBDJSB. 0 . RUMXKATINO 
ANIKALS. 

M. The order of animalB 
which we shall talk about to- 
day are those which eat grass, 
and live entirely on vegetable 
substances. Do you know of 
any such animals? 

I know of several— the 
//orse, the Ootc, the^ Sheep, the 
Ass, the Pig, the Cat, 

I<m, But mamma said ^ 1^ 
eniirelu on vegetables,” — the Hit 
and the pig dp not— the Goat 
docs, and the Deer; so do the 
Peitideer, the lia^ah, the 
Cumdeopard, the Ei^thant, the 
hison, the Antelope, and others. | 
Ah! these are all old friends. I 
1 wish that wc could have theix||| 
all here, and get them to stand 
around us, and be talked about. 

M, You have mentioned two 
or three which live entirely on 
vegetables, but they do not 
belong to this order. Let us 
talk of one drst— as a sample of 
the rest. .Which shall we take? 

/on. Please take the 
mamma, it is so very qukt, 

W, And I say the sheep, 

Ada. And so do I. • 


M. Then here til the sheep, to 
be^n. Remember that it lives 
entirekon vegetables. In all of the 
preceding grdera we have found 
*8ome animals which will eat 
flesh, but we cannot say this of 
the sheep. £Vom morning till 
ni^^ the sheep and the cow 
will iflhabit the same field, and 
quietly eat proas. Then, they not 
only ea<;»it, but afterwards — 

hn, Theu ha\'e to digest it. 

M, Yes. 1 once told you that 
vqgetable food is mudh harder 
to digest than flesh. Therefore,* 
as we find this difference in the 
food, wfiat differences shall we 
find in the animal itself? 

L, The teeth with which it 
eats its food will differ from the 
teeth of the fiesh<caters; aq|| I 
^suppose that if vegetable food is 
so hard to digest, it will require 
a difierent kind of stomach. 

M, Yes. And the peculiar 
stomach of the Ruminating 
Animals is their chief distinc- 
tion. The stomach of tj»e flesh- 
eating animals is merely a 
simple bag, but tne sheep^ 
stomach is divided into ybur 
parts — ^so that^we pisy mmost 

; say it has four stomachs. You 
i may see this in the drawling. 


Groove. 



•fOMACW or IKS fMcer? 
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This drawing is what we call 
a section — that is to say, we 
suppose the stomach to be cut 
in half, so that you may seethe 
inside. * ^ * 

Now imagine that you see 
this sheep of ours cropping the 
^asB on the field. This ^ass 
is only cropped, it is not chewed, 
but is at once passed down 
through a pipe called the dso- 
phagus, into its first st6inH(^: — 
this stomach is li\Si a large bag, 
and is called the paunch. So 
the sheep goes gn, cropping 
and swallowing, until This 
paunch is filled with uAchewed 
grass. Now you know that 
when you are eating meat at 
dinner, you arc often told ‘‘ to 
clmw it well but as vege- 
t^es arc harder to digest, it is 
more necessary to chew them 


perfectly. , * 

W. xes, the object of chew- 
ing our food is to make the 
pieces smaller, — to chop it 
up into very little pieces. I 
often think when I cat my food 
that it nfust be brougl^ into 
very small pieces l^fore it can 
become part of my body. 
Think howver^ very small, the 
food must be chopped, for it to 
he spread through all parts of\ 
one's body ! — indeed^ now I 
think about it, even its parti- 
cles must be separated so as to 
form a fluid. 1 do not see how 
anybody’s teeth could chew the 
food fine enough for it to spread 
all through the body. 

M, The truth ys, that the 
food must be dissolved. There- 
fore, when the teeth havn partly 
. chewed if, the stomach^^h^ws 
it over again, as it w'erB; Chat 
, loaay, it divides the particles 
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and divides them again until 
the solid food really becomes 
fluid. But we must not gcr 
into tho subject of 'digestion in 
general — we were talking of the 
particular digestion of the 
I sheep. 

I In the conrse of the morning 
il7b sheep’s paunch is generally 
I well filled, and when the sultry 
noon, or the afternoon, comes, 
it sits quietly down under some 
«hady tree, to bring all this 
grai^ back again to its mouth, 
•id chew it. The process is 
performed thus: — The grass 
while in the paunch is well 
soaked and sof tened by a cer- 
tain fluid, and it is then passed 
through a passage which leads 
to the second stomach. Tliis 
second stomach you may ob- 
serve has markings upon it, 
something like those of a 
honeycomb ; it is therefore 
called the honeycomb stomach, 
Ilcrc the softened grass is 
pressed together or rolled up, 
as it were, into little balls, 
which, as tliey are wanted, arc 
forced through the oesophagus 
into the mouth, to be chew'cd. 
The process of chewing this 
softened grass is called Slewing 
the cud, or ruminating, which- 
ever you please, 
i L, And when the cud has 
been chewed, I suppose, mam- 
ma, that it is swallowed again. 
Into w'hich stomach does it 
pass? 

M, It nowpasses into the third 
stomach, which, from the many 
folds it contains, is called the 
manyplies. The certainty with 
which it passes down into the 
manyplies is interesting. The 
pipe called the oesophagus down 
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vfhich it descends opens both 
into the paunch ana into the 
manyplics; and it was a ques- 
tion long asked with wonder, 
‘*How, with the two openings, 
can the food tell into which 
stomach it ought to pass ?** And 
some perhaps askeni “ Docs it 
never make mistakes and go 
back again into the paunch?**# 

The question was at last 
answered. The food always 
goes into its proper* place, anj{ 
this is the reason why. The 
opening into the paunch iff nut 
a very easy one; the food H!0 
to force its way through a kind 
of slit or open fold in the side 
of the (esophagus. Now, when 
the grass is swallowed the first 
time, it is in a solid state, so 
that it is hard enough to force 
its way through this inlet to 
the paunch; but when it de- 
scends the second time, the 
case is very different ; the food 
has been chewed into a fluid 
state, like cream, and now it is 
not stronr; enough to force its 
way into the paunch. There- 
fore — 

Jon, Therefore it must pass 
through the other opening into 
the manypUeSy I suppose. That 
is very curious! « 

M, Such is the case. What 
office the manyplies performs I 
cannot exactly say; but, after 
a time, the food passes on from 
there into the fourth stomach, 
which IS called the reed. This 
is where the real process of di- 
gestion is carried on; for this 
stotnach contains the gastric* 
juice. 

The largest stomach in a 
sheep or a cow is the paunch — 
as you may see ; but it is not so 


in a youn^ lamb, or calf. Hiey 
feed on milk which need not be 
passed up again to be chewed; 
therefore, as the milk passes at 
unco into (h^ fourth stomach, 
the paunch is not used, and it 
is veiy small; it is even smaller 
than the reed. When a calf 
hasdiecn killed, its reed is hung 
up tinfl dried for the dairyman, 
as the gastric juice it contains 
is usefuk to curdle 'milk; it is 
called rennet^ 

Do you now understand this 
process of niminating? 

W, I think I do. I will 
make im account of it. The 
unchewfd grass passes down 
the oesophagus, and forces its 
way through an opening into 
the paunch; it is next passed 
into the honeycomb, AfteiQi it 
has been sent up from the 
honeycomb it is chewed into a 
flui4 creamy state, and passes 
through the manyplies, and the 
reed. 

Ion, I think it is a very in- 
teresting process. 

M. Yes ; and the^sheep also 
would say so, if he could speak 
— he would tell you that it is 
both pleasant, and, profl'table. 
Any one may sec how pleasant 
it is, by watching a ruminating 
animal. The sheep and the ox, 
as they sit still and chew the 
cud, are pictures of the most 
perfect enjoj^ent. Their 
calm and placid countenances 
tell you that all angry excite- 
ment has passed awa^, and that 
they are at peace with all the 
world — DO animal c<nild quarrel 
while cheering the cud. 

W/But how is the process 
prBfiphU, mamma? 

M, iSi this way: the food 
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which is diflattod' ^wlj ii high rooky placesi to grace ia 
dige^ IMmactlyi and ai^ the fertile valleys} aadi^ when 
graaier can t^ jon that an ox there, they were (diliged to 
reqnirea. less food than a hone, masticate eveiy mont^^ as 
wmch dotes not c{ieT' the end. ^ they cropped it, they would have 
But thene is another reason to remain the whole ^y in the 
for ealling^this enrions process open fields, exposed to the 
profltabl^it is profitable be- attack of their enemies; but, 
cause it saves tim. Wo have having these fonr stomachs, 
only been speaking of tHeiame they quickly fill the paunch, 
ruminating animals; but let us aou retreat to some quiet shady 
think of those which ..are wild, place, where they can perform 
Many of these (gs yon iiave ^1 the business of chewing in 
before heard) live in the tro- ease and safety, 
pical regions, where largo beasts Thus, then, the process of 

of prey abound.* Now, «.the eftewing the cud is not only 
sheep, the goat, andL others, perfect, but it U pleasant and I 
come down every day from the profitable. 

¥ 

MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN. 

** It bA> been said that the three most baauUAil nordf in the Englii^h 
language are Mother, Home, and Hearen.*’ 

«< Yes, there lies (lid a magic spell 
Within each sacrod name, 

The first oui* infiint lips can tell, 

The lost they love to frame ; 

And holy thoughts come winging bock, 

Of three bright risions given, 

To gild and cheer lifo’s weary track, — 

Mother, Hdhe, and Heaven ! 

* 

Yes, though aftection clingeth still 
Through life to many another. 

And fondly though the heart-strings thrill 
At name of friend or brother : 

Yet when o’er sorrow's troubled seas 
Our shattered barks are driven. 

What sounds can still the storm like these,— 

Mother, Home, and Heaven I 

The friends of youth, the first and neores^ 

The silent tomb may Ug|d, 

And those we loved l)est and dearest, 

Grometraugely changed mui cold ; 

Yet stilT threeblessed tbooghts remain 
TJumixed with sorrow’s leaven, 

And the lonAheart ikes for peace again 
To Mother, ^l«ne, and Heaven 1 

Canadu, ^ ^ a. a»r« 

» ! 
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Edwab]> m. 

jP. We have not yet written 
the lesson on ]Bdward III.*8 
reign. Before we do so let ns 
talk of the social events and 
the people of those days. « 

One great event was thp 
building of the mamificent 
castle at Windsor. The man-^ 
ner in which it was built will 
show you something or^be^ 
spirit of the times. No ‘‘coii* 
tract *’ was made, as people do 
now, but Edward compelled the | 
people of each coiii^ to scud 
him so many masons, tilers, 
and carpenters, just as if he 
were le'vying an army. 

Another social event was the 
establishment of tolls for 
mending the public roads. The 
first toll was made for repairing 
the road betwixt St. Giles’s and 
Temple-bar. 

One of the greatest altera- 
tions made in Edward’s reign, 
was the alteration of the money ; 
for it was by him that the first 
gold coins were made. Edw'ard 
caused a new coin to be made, 
in honour of the great victorjp 
of the English over the French. 
This coin was worth 6s. 8d., so 
that three of them were equal 
to a pound— they were called 
nohks* He also commanded 
groats and holf-groats to be 
made, — and other coins. He 
also made a coin called the 
fiorio, but it did not circulate 
much; the people would not ^ 
havo. them, because EdwoH * 
wif^hed to make too much profit 
by them:— he wanted them to 


pass for six shillingseach/ whl^ 
was more than thev were mx&u 
The WAGES paid to thfp work* 
zgen of these /imes are worth 
noticing. They were mostly 
regulated by act of parliament 
which was not proper; and there 
weremo workmen paid so well 
I as tffos^ worst of workmen, the 
soldiers. A master carpenter, 
for instance, was only allowed 
, threepence a •day, all through 
the year; a common carpenter 
had only twopence. On the 
othev hand, tfsoldier^s pi^ was 
sixpence Rcr day, which is equal 
to almur five shillings of our 
money. Many asuldicr made his 
fortune by the pay and plunder 
he received in a successful war. 

In this reign the first 
Speaker of the House of 
I Commons was appointed, and 
the division of the ParKameiit 
into the two houses "of Ijords 
and Commons was made. The 
chapel of St. Stephen’s, West- 
minster, was also built, and in 
this place the House ^f Com- 
mons has always held its sit- 
tings until the present time ;.it is 
now going to siuin the famous 
New tiouses of Parliament 
The LAWYERS of these times 
were not much esteemed. We 
read that they were considered 
a mean people, and declared by 
law not fit to sit in Parliament.” 
An important change was made 
by an act that in all trials the 
counsellors should plead in the 
Englislvlan^age, instead of the 
French; this shows that the 
attempt pf William I. to intro- 
duce th^ Norman tongue had 
Qot ^<^^ed. 

The PLAOUB visited England 
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two years after the siege of 
Calais, and is said to have car- 
I Tied off nearly one half the nation. 

It is also said that in the ch urch- 
yard of the Chait^e/uousc 50,0^0 
persons were.buried in one year. 

In the year 1331, the art op 
wbXvino cloth was brought 
to England from Fland^rX and 
the king invited over dyers, and 
■ other workmen. One of these 
workmen has been, alid i\ill be, 
long remembered. This man, 
called ** Thomas Blanket** set 
up looms in his bouse, and in* 
vented the loose woollen*cloth 
still used for beds. Ihe people 
soon understood the use of these 
comfortable articles. They liked 
the cloths of Thomas Blanket, 
which were called after liim, 
and used in ^1 houses; and his 
name became familiar in thei|r 
mouths ^s household wo^rds.’* 
The various dress of the 
people was veiy singular and 
very extravagant. Edward 
was at last obliged to restrain 
such t<astc by act of parliament, 
and it w^s ordered that no one 
should wear silvej* or silk in his 
clothes if his income were under 
a hundred pouhds a-year. 

The POOD of the people was 
also a subject of attention. It 
was necessary to forbid ser- 
vants from eating flesh or flsh 
more than once a-day; and it 
was also ordered by law that 
no one should hove more than i 
two courses for dinner or supper, 
and not more than three dishel 
in each course., /^'he govern- 
ment had reai^ no right to 
interfer^tvith people^ meals, 
but it appears that th&netion, 
like the ancient Boilians, were 
giving too much attention to" 
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such matters. The law was first 
made by Edward II., who said 
that ** the health and property 
of his subjects was being mined 
by the multitude of dishes served 
up at dinner time ;** for instance, 
at the marriage feast of King 
Henry III.*s brother, there 
Vere 30,000 dishes brought 
to table. Even at every-day 
meals, “everything was made 
to look snowy and grand 
as possible. The roast pig 
wf^ ornamented with gold and 
^dlver leaf — the jellies and 
ies were made into quaint 
gures resembling saints, an- 
gels, &c. The grandest dish 
was that of a roasted peacock, 
which was brought to table with 
all his finest feathers stuck on.” 

In the winter time,^he peo- 
ple ate only salt meat. Just 
before the beginning of the 
winter, there was a general 
slaying of all the fat cattle, and 
enough meat was salted to last 
until spring. This was because 
the fanners did not know how 
to fatten cattle in the winter, 
as they do now. 

It appears that fires were not 
used in private houses in Ed- 
pWard III.’8 reign, except for 
cooking. Few of the houses 
had chimneys, so that a fire in 
the parlour or sitting - room 
would have been disagreeable. 
The students of Oxford and 
Cambridge were not allowed 
fires in the winter time until 
the reign of Henry VIH. ; before 
then, the students had to run 
^to warm themselves when cold. 

There were in these times 
other social events worth no- 
ticing. We will talk of them in 
the next lesson. 
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ENGLISH TBAYELLEB. 

KENT. 

**Mt dear CinLDREN,-^ 

“I dare say you remember 
that I did not finish my last 
letter. I stopped in the middle 
of my walk through Rochester. , 
JV, Yes, just as he was 
crossing the bridge. Well, 

read on, Lucy. • 

“ Leaving Rochester and’ 
Chatham, 1 found that the t*wn 
on the otlier side of the bridg^^ 
was not called Rochester, but 
Sirood. Thus there were three 
towns joined togeth^ almost in 
a straight line — Chatham, Ro- 
chester, and Stbood. 

Aft|r walking through 
Strood, 1 turned my steps back 
again, through Rochester and 
Chatham, and arrived at another 
place beyond, called Brampton. 

I Here the large and famous bar- 
racks for the soldiers arc si- 
tuated. Thus I found four 
places in one connected line — 
Strood, Chatham, Rochesteb, 

I and Brompton. 

I “ The most remarkable plo ces 
in Rochester are the Castle and 
the Cathedral; which are both 
very ancient. The Cathedral 
I is a good specimen of Norman 
architecture, and is noted for 
its highly ornamented doorway. 
As 1 passed through the High 
Street, 1 observed a quaint-look- 
ing house, with a stone tablet 
upon it, on which an inscription 
was engraved. I found on read- 
ing It, that the house was an 
Aluibhouse for poor travellers, 
id which th^ might obtain a 
night’s lodging and their sup- 
])er, and fourpcnce to help them 


on their way. It was founded 
by Mr. Richard Watts. 

Chatham^ notedprincipally 
for its dockyard. On inquiry 
about the large mcn-of-war I 
had seen in the Medway, I was 
told that Chatham is one of the 
principal storehouses for the 
navy^that although the ships 
I bad se^n had no masts on 
themf their masts and rigging 
were kept m readiness for 
them; and that if they were 
wanted in a# hurry, each ship 
would bC|masted and rigged in 
a few mimitcs. It appears that 
the Medway is a convenient 
river for the ships to be kept 
in, as it is near the Thames, 
and has much less traffic than 
that river. Chatham, too, is 
easily reached from London. 
Brompton is noted, not for its 
shipping and sailors, but for its 
barracks and soldiers. 

“ On leaving the ancient 
towns of Rochester and Chat- 
ham, I proceeded omnibus 
to Maidstone. The ride out- 
side the omnibus was, perhaps, 
the most beauti^l of^ny Thad 
yet enjoyed ; neither in the 
western riding of Yorkshire, 
nor in the wild Peak of Derby- 
shire, had I seen anything so 
delightful as the scenery on 
the hills of Kent. The two 
strong omnibus horses dragged 
us up high hills which seemed 
impossible to climb, and on 
reaching the top they descended 
the othe^ side with the heavy 
omnibus behind them. So steep 
was the Voad sometimes, that I 
fcarCdjpat the horses, omnibus, 
coachman, passengers and all, 
wouldtbe tipped over into the 
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valley below. The large broad passenger, pointing to a grodp 
panorama which we passed was of seven or eight people, who 
a true country sight. The pas- were tramping along toe road, 
tnre land, and com-flelds, the There were a man and his wife, 
hop-gardens, thfrti^s, and the with another female, and a 
hills beyond were beautiful to family of young children. Each 
look upon, while the sunshine individual carried a bnndlc, 
and shadow from the moving and the father had the largest, 
clouds continually change^} the which was slung upon a stick, 
appearance. 'Just at that moment the eldest 

“As we were descending the son looked back, gave his hun- 
steep hill, near the Lower Bell die to his brother, and ran by 
Inn, I observed, dn one of the the side of the omnibus, be^rging 
fields below, three or four large foi* money. He kept up with 
gray stones which^looked like a ms Vor a long distance, until we 
‘cromlech* put up in refnem- threw him some pence, which I 
branceofsomeimpoiil^,nt event, dare say he would have caught 
“ ‘You are looking at those in his hat, but he hadn’t one. 
stones,* said a fellow-traveller. “‘They look just like Irish 
‘ I can tell you something about people,* said my neighbour, 
them.* “ ♦ Y es,* I replied ; ‘I wonder 

*“ I was going to ask you to what they are doing »e;’ but 
do so,* I replied. we did not ask the coachman, 

“ ‘Well, sir, it is said that any for we were ascending another 
carpenter may put his hand in- hill, which was short and very 
side, and pull out nails all day steep. Then, having passed 
long.* through the turnpike gate, 

“‘Yes,* you mean, I suppose, along another pleasant road, 
that he could draw out his^n- and past some large barracks, 
ffer-miUl I could have told wo found ourselves in the broad 
you that. 1 would ratKbr have clean High Street of Maidstone, 
some more important informa- “Maidstobb is a great con- 
tion.* ' trast to Chatham ; the open 

“‘Well, I can tell you, sir,* streets have a pleasant and 
said the driver; ‘nobody knows cheerful appearance, and so 
exactly what they were put there also has the Medway, which is 
for. It is supposed jthat it was not so broad here as at Chat- 
in remembrance of one of the ham. The town seems very 
greatbattles between the Saxons ouiet, and yet it is in a busy, 
and the Danes. Some people tnriving state. There is a 
sa^ that it is the tomb of the good trade from the traffic on 
British Kixijgr> Vortigem, whe the river, but it is not so exteu- 
was killed *in combat I sive as it was, as many goods are 

with the Saxon Chief Hengist; brought and carried away by 
bi]tf4ally no one knows exactly, railway. The only remarkable 
WectfUn Kifi Coty Hcvue,* places I saw were the paper 
That’s a rather mills, the com exdiange, and 

cotopany !* said a neighboimng the county jail, which is said to 
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have cost £300^000. There Was worii; he and his familj* are 
a young fanner stopping at the tired now, for they seem to have 
same inn with mysdf, and after had a long walk.* 

I had seen the town, I went And do they lie about the 
with him for a conntzy walk, Beads at ni^tin this way?' 
to see the hope. *** Yes ; some of them. And 

**‘This is just the hopping we farmers let them sleep in 
season,* he said, as we started; the bams; nearl}' all the bams 
<< you will see hundreds at wor'.: in t|ie« neighbourhood are full 
in some of the hop gardens, foi' at night.* 
we hare had very fine weather “‘How do yon pay them for 
lately.* # their labour?*! said. 

“ * Yes,* I replied,* ‘ look at, \Vhy, we«pay them so much 

that great fellow sprawling on a bushel. Here we ore at the 
the grass! He seems quite hop grounds! and now you may 
case, stretching out his limbs, see them at work.' The scene 
and snoring; he seems fast was aver j lively one; the whole 
asleep.’ And so he was; and, company were as busy as bees, 
as I looked at him lying on his for the women and children, as 
back with his face turned up to well as the men, were hard at 
the sun, I saw that it was the work. The hops, os I daresay 
Irishman whom our omnibus you know, twine around high 
had overtaken on the road. He poles, and, with their bright 
had made a sort of tent on the green leaves and flowers, are 
grass, by the roadside, for the a delightful sight. *When a 
children, who seemed very pole is taken down, it is laid 
happy. They were looking on across a wooden frame, on 
while the elder boy and the each side of which stand seven 
women attended to a pot, which or eight pickers, consisting of 
they were boiling on a fire made women, bovs, and girls, who 
with sticks from the hedge. ‘Are pick off the blossoms, and throw 
they Irish gipsies V 1 asked, them into a large cloth beside 
‘ No, sir. They are only some them. • • 

of the swarms of Irish who come “ ‘ How much can they earn 
over to England eveiy year for a-day at this work ?’ I said, 
the harvest. They come through “ ‘ Why, generally, about ten* 

Liverpool, and wander all over pence or a shilling is considered 
the country, working at the hay a good day's earning. A good 
harvest, the com harvest, and picker can pick nearly a nun- 
lastly, the hop picking; then dredweight of hops per day — 
they leave us and return home or about nine bushels.’ 
until next year. Most of the “‘It seems very little,* I said, 

Irish you Me about these parts “for the poor Insh to come so 
are tiiose from London ; Kent far for but a great many of the 
is very far both from Liverpool pickers .seem to be Welsh. I 
and Bristol. I dare say, if you can telLby their peculiar glisten- 
go (0 the hop gardens to-mor- ing eyes. •What do you do with 
row, you will see that man at the hops after they are dried?’ 
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“ * They are taken/ he replied, 
* to the hop-kilns, or hop-oo^ts, 
as we call them. I dare say 
you noticed several of the little 
round building^ a? you cau^e 
along. The hops are placed on a 
floor inside, which is made of 
red brick or perforated tiles, 
and are dried by the Are under- 
neath. It is important ' that 
they should be dried direatly; 
so that, during the picking time, 
the men keep the fires alight 
all night as well as day. When 
a batch of hops are dried, they 
are shovelled away, and Icfhan 
another room for fvye or?fl8ix 
days. All the moisture is thus 
evaporated, so that we are not 
afraid to press them down 
tightly in the bag. The largo 
hops are placed in large bags, 
called pockets. The packages 
of smaller hops are only called 
bags. They arc pressed ‘■toge- 
ther very tightly; one man fills. 


and another, standing in the 
bag itself, presses them down 
with his feet.* ** 

W, Ah, that must be good 
fun! for you see— at first— (if 
it is a good large sack)— the 
man inside is like the Jack in 
the green — he works hard with- 
()ut being seen ; but, as. he fills 
jt»up the bag, he rises in the 
world. 

Ion, (By fading others 
beneath his fe^.) 

^ W, True. First, hi§i head is 
Lse^n; then his shoulders; then 
^fiis body; part of his legs come 
next; and, making his pedestal 
larger all the time, he rises 

until — ^until What does Mr. 

Young say? 

L. why, he says nothing 
about it; he only says, 

“ I remain, 

^^Yonr affectionate friend, 
“Henry Young.” 


ALL THINGS ARB CHANGING. 

All thirgs are changing — ^look os the child ! 

, Like the forest’ s young fawn he is bounding wild ; 
With his ruddy cheek and eye of mirth, 

The fairest and happiest Jhing on earth. 

A few short years, and a furrowed brow 
Will mar the beauty that decks him now ! 

All things are changing— look on the friend, 
Whose love we once thought could never end !— 
Ne’er didst thou dream of the altered look, 

Of (hat heart to thee a “sealed book” — 

Ah sol it vowed to be true to thee, 

But, like all else, it orr. changeful be I . 

An thinj^ are changing— yet murmur not ; 

We shoidd grow too fond of our earthly lot, 

If the ties ofv^sarth wore never riven, 

' To fix our thoughts on a* home in heaven— 

But now, MdtBt pleasure wo contemplate 
The future blise of a changeless stole ! 




13th WMk, FRIDAY. Poetry. 


im BEAUTOTIU 

Bbautivul, how beantifuli , . 

The little daticing Aream, 

With its tiny waves all sparkling 
In the glorious moontide beam, 

And its tones of silveiy laughter, 

Like the voices of a dieafli. 

B^tiful, how beautiful, . ; 

Ae focest tall and old, 

With its noble treel that ne'er have felt 
The axe of wod^nian bold, 

But wear in peac& liieir cfowns of green, ' 

Or fading autumn gold. 

Beautiful, how beautiful, 

The little woodland flower. 

That lifteth up its crimson lips 
To drink the summer shower. 

And telleth by its deepening tints 
Of its ever grateful power. 

f 

Beautiful, how beautiful. 

The little cottage child, 

As he plays by the iaugiiing streamlet’s banks, 
Or wreathes the blossoms wild: 

Or folds his little arms to sleep, 

As yet all undefllcd. 

*> 

And beautifnl, most beautiful, ^ 

The sound of his evening hymn, 

As it swelleth fron his rosy Ups, 

At hour of twilight dim ; , 

Who knoweth but it blendeth with 
The chaunt of a seraphim? 

Beautiful, how beautiful, 

Is all that God hath made ! 

0&! if earthly things can look so fair, 

That vanish like a shade. 

Then glorious that land must be 
Whose beauty cannot fade. 

CunadcL * E. p. 
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(From the Training-School Bong-Book,) 




ithg|oAlM|tI«Mitliiir briffhtly.Oo forth th«foop«nillirhttf,Th«w«vlii|pfro{tito«hi.ar,Ths 






mriui; grain to aboar The mornnig Urde are waking The yelloa ears ar« shaking, Tha 

aratring gram to shear The morning birdeare a aking. The yellow rare are shaking Tlie 
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harrsat tiimi is here, Thehareest timele here Fho bansat-tims, tbs harvest time, tbs 
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harvest time isbere The ha^est time, the harvnt Tune the harvest time is here. 


harvest thm Is bars' The hariest time the bar est time, the harvest time is here 
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Now all the landacafe pleasei, 
While early morning blvexea 
So freshly round them hloir. 

7h< lark is uptrard springing. 

And sonifrbtrde' notes are r|D([ing, 
At to the fields they fp 
The haMrest-tlme Is here. 


From morn till eye they labour, 
Each sharing with his neighbour 
The burden of the day. 

And when their Coils are ending 
The moon*sbi ight beams descending 
Will light their homewaid way. 
The harvest'time ii here. 
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MOVE ON! » 
W S(S»I Mova oV WeU,‘ 
if to stand stdl u a good thing 
to move on mn^t . be vexr 
I bad < 

I . Im you are always la 
such a gieat hurry, Willie, 
say that any thing is good or 
bad, I lather thiiuc that tbuc 
must be some good lu both 
things 

P Yes, tb( real advantage 
of standing still is, that you may 
be better able to move on 
Oh It IS a delightful thing 
to move on' Tou stand am 
that yon may look 6ac^— you 
look /(Award that you may move 
on 

I W Ah, I did not think ot 
' that' It*s of no use looking for- 
ward, 1 suppose, unless >ou 
mean to mose on 
P 1 know a tale which will 
teach you that It will aho 
show tl^t It IS good to look for-, 

I w ird to somt thing a long way 
I oh, and slowly and bUadily to 
move onward to it 

There was a sailor once, 
who had been out on two or 
thiec vivagcb, and had seen 
lu Lch or the sea , he had gone 
ou^ ana had come back again — 
but Iff* cmcd to have no par- 
ti( ul pu^ose in doing so, ex- 
I cep’- 1 1 M money, and live He 

hdd laiTcd through the Medi- 
tenuue^n Sea and had seen 


Genoa, hfalta, Gibraltar, and 
othes places. Perhaps hehad 
gone northward i]a 8Qme|||M 
merchant vesr^-^indemf be 
had ^cc travAed as the mas- 
tei of a Tosse!; bat be had no 
UK in doing tfo, to gfit 

' mon^, and ]jive. Wneti the 
voyage was dona, it wks don<^ 
and thatjfras all Perhaps be 
would take another yoyftge^ 
but then, it be only 

the same thmg done over 
' again 

/on WclP and there wdnld 
be a pleawre in doing that, if 
be knpw that he was dc^ug sornSr 
good, and was doing it rightly, 
as it ought to be done 

P Irue — ^that was a great 
good, but the man wanted a 
mreatergood He often thought 
like this — “It 18 go6ds-it IS 
very good — to find something 
great to do, to bay to youAclf, 
‘Ibeie’ III do Uat* Before 
I die, I tnU do it, it God spaie 
me, and all my lifetime, I’ll 
move on, and move on,, and 
still keep moMng on, until 1 
have done it *” 

Jon And did the man find « 
something to dof y 

P YebyyoushallhearhisInSf* 
toiy 'V^en he was about thirty 
years old he got manicdl tlum 
mstcad of going to sea he took 
a house, audsot a|kin business 
as a map-maker 

I shJlild like to have t^n 
him in his house at InsBot-dl 
• • 200 
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He Rpos middle-nsed man, 
but Teiy znasculiiir Atid stmng, 
like a true and noble workm^-- 
man. And he had a noble 
countenance) t t6b ;* it was k 
thoughtful visage, rather long, 
\if|tb a nose long and uquiline, 
with, blueish grey eyes which 
.seemed to have thoughts in 
thdii|,with fair complexion, 
ano^mite hair.” Yes, I should 
like to have seen this* thought- 
ful man bending dver his charts 
as he drew them. It wks 
said to be a ^vyry resweet- 
able occiij^ation, the drawing 
of maps. Soiiictimes Aorc than 
a hundred pounds was paid for 
a map, yet he felt he was not a 
ifspecttiblc man if he only 
lived to earn money — he 
wanted something better to live 
for. 

At Ins^ an idea came t(^him, 
and he began to live for it, and 
to move on to it. As he looked 
at the maps he was drawing, 
he began to think, “Wc do not 
know very much of the snrluce 
of the c»frth — I think ^herc is 
j much more land jo be found 
I yet.* He thought over his map 
I again — ‘^This earth has the 
j shape of a globe; now, all the 
I land which I am drawing is 
> situated in the East. 1 have 
an impression— just an ‘im- 
I pression* — that there is more 

land in the Wb3t.” And he 
looked at his maps again— and 
ho thought again — then his 
impression deepened. He lis- 
tened to the variQUB rgmours 
of strange lauds, whi^ had 
been supposed to be there— of 
pieces of wood^picked uw ^’hieh 
seemed to have comer across 
from the West — of i-.anes, and 


reeds, and huge pine-trees, 
which also seemed to have 
floated from the West— of a 
piece of carved wood, and two 
bodies of strange men which 
had been blown cn the shores 
of the Azores; and these and 
many other signs which only 
iRariner understands, gave a 
Miape to his impression. 11 is 
impression bcc*une an iwba, 
and that idea was — “ V'Aere is 
snore land in TiiK West.” 

« IJow', the sailor had ^ somc- 
to do.” “V'cs,” he thought 
to himself, “ it would be a very 
great thing to discover the 
other side of the w'orhl;” and 
he tlioiight about it more and 
more; he diligently noted down 
all new facts, until he became 
convinced that his idea wuis the 
truth. He felt now that God 
liJid destined him to prove its 
tnith, and to show the w’orld 
the land in the Wnt Not a 
doubt was in his mind ; he did 
not hesitate; he had his idea 
to work out; he would discover 
that landl 

So now the old sailor began 
to move on. Poor fellow, he 
had to make the first step, and 
■hat step was to get a ship! 
Jan’t you imagine him, sitting 
down to think about it? “Ah,” 
he would think, “a ship costs a 
great deal of money, and I i 
have not any. Well! I must 
have a ship.” 

So he kept on thinking— he 
tho^’ght, and thought, and his 
thoughts moved on, for he 
would not give up. “Come!” 
he said to himself, “thou must 
have a ship — go and ask the i 
king!” j 

It was a hard thing for him j 
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to do, but he must move on, so more! If lie had once thought 
he did it. lie wont to the that his idea M'as not true, he 
palace of John II., the King might liave given it up; but 
of Portugal, and stood before no, he Aodlhought very much 
the king. Then the king mifore; he «hat his idea 
listened to him ; he was held was truth, so he determined to 
fust by the earnest looks and move on again, 
noble face of the old sailor, and Mpve oti ! where to next? 
told him to tell all his planS^ “ Li?t its try two kings at once,” 
and show his maps to the coun- thouglit the sailor. willgo to 
cillurs of tbc state. But, alas! Spain, and my brother shall 
success is not so easily gained. crossBtlie soas^ and speak to the 
j Tbe counsellors of the stat# King of England.” 

] treated the old sailor nufayrl/; Spain at that time was a rich 
I they received his plans an# and yowerfuUkingdom. It was 

j r])jirts. then they secretly #ted governed^ by a king called 

t.p a ''chsel and sent it out, that Kkkdinawd and a queen culled 
j they themselves might have IsAunr.nA, and they were both 

j the honour of discovering the woiking together, doing daring 
j Land of the West. 'J’his was a deeds. Incy were lighting 

liad enterpri.se, and it failed, gicat battles in Oruiiada, to 
The ship wjis driven hack by a drive ont the last of the Moors 
storm; the counsellors were from the kingdom of Spain; 

! disappointed, the plans of the and ^hey were only -eager to 
I old sailor were declared to he raise the glory of Spain j and to 

, foolish, and he was .•'Ciit away render it the greatest kingdom 

without help. of Christendom. Why should 

I Do you think that the old such great and mighty sove- 
I «ailorgave up his plan, then? reigns listen to a poor sailor; 

Not lie! Oh no, he liad been why tr»*uble their lieatls about | 
treated most unjustly, and he wild scheiiye of discovering a 
was very angry; hut he only new world? , • 

' stood still that he might gam Nonsense! old man,” his 
j more strength, and then h(« judfjmcat wdnspered to him, 
i moved on again. “ it’s of no u.sc trying in 

i Yes, nc turned his back on Spain.” — ‘‘No! no! no!” his 
Lisbon, and went to Genoa, prudence whi.'^pcred to him, — 

' his own country; there he of- “They’ll not attend to your 
. fered his schemes to the Go- story; they have something else 
vemment, but they refused to do. Don’t waste your time 
them with contempt. It is with the sovereigns of Spain; 

! said that he next went to they’ll neither listen to you, 

' Venice, and there also he was nor lend you a ship.” But he 

driven * uck. had a wifi within him, and that 

I But. what is the use of driv- will rose ^lp and spoke again. It 
j ing heck a man w'ho has deter- said ^teiltim, “ Where tliere’s a 

mined to move on ? Sit down will, there’s a way.” — “ Go I” it 

! again, old sailor, and think once said to* him ; “ you must have 

an 
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a ship. Go! you discover I obeyed his will. He went to 
tliat land.’* | Spain, for he felt that he must 

So the difficulties were all move on. 
forgotten, and |h^ old man I {Continued on pwjt 225 .) 


OLIJ lIORdfi TO ^IS MASTER, 

< u 

WHO HAD f^KNTKNCKD llIX TO OIK AT TFfK FNI> OF SOMME?.. 

And lijwt thou iixedjny doom, sweet nyister, say 
And \vil{ thou kill thy sep^ant, old and pour? 

A little longer let me live, I iTray ; 

A little Itf'iger hobble roulid tl^ door! 

Eor much it g\aa» me to behold tins place, 

And house mo in this hospitable shed : 

It glads me mure to sec my muster’s face, 

And linger on tlxe spot where I was bred. 


For oh ! to think of wliat wo have enjoyed, 

In my life’s primo^ ere I was old and ]>oor ! 
tIicii from the jocuntl morn to evo einidoyed, 

My gracious muster on my buck I bore. 

Thrice told ten years have danced on down along. 

Since first to thee tlicso wayworn limbs I gnie; 
l^weet smiling yeijfs ! when both of us were young — 
The kindi^st master, and the happiest slave ! 

* r 

All, years sweet smiling, now for ever flown I 
Ten years, thrice told, ala^ ! are as a day ! 

Yet ns together we ore aged grown, 

Together let us wear that age away. 

And host thuuiixed my doom, sweet master, sav ? 

And wilt thou kill thy servant, old and pour ? 

A little longer let me live, I pray ; 

A little longer hobble rouD'* thy dfior ! 

But oh, kind Nature 1 take thy victim’s life ! 

End tiiou a servant, feeble, old, and poor I 
So shoU thou sav;^ me from the uplifted knife, 

And gently strateh me at my muster’s door. 
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. MAMMALS. 

, OltUEK 9. RUMINATING 

j ANIMALS. 

M. The great distincihm he- 
j tween these vegetable feeders 

i and the carnivorous iiniinals 

■ we obserNed last week. Jn 

j wliieli part is this great di?- 

I tinetion found? 

j IT. It is found in the 
stomach— the part Vith whicj 
1 they digest their food. J kin^u 
where to look for the dtljj^ 

I distinctions. You said, t(nit as 

j de.ir Aiod is dillerent, there 

will he a difl'ereiice in the parts 
I with whiv'h they cat their food, 

j and the part-' with which they 

‘ catch it, and v)n. 

j iV. Well, let us see. The 
carnivorous uuiinals have, as 
you know', long canine (or tear- 
ing) teeth, with wliieli they 
rip up and kill their prey. 
L(‘t us see if this is the cn.se 
with the others. Here are the 
hones of a sheep’s head — ^Kx- 
amiue them! 

L. I can sec, mamma, that 
the sheep has no canine teetli — 
it has gi'inilhg teeth. 

M. .Siijipose, then, that you 
notice their grinding teeth. • 

Ion. Their griiniing teeth 
.seem to Iiavc rUgp.8 on the top 
w hicli arc ma<le of enamel, and 
arc iMirvc-shaped ; the teeth 
are alike in both the upper and 
tlic lower jaws. They must 
he very good teeth for grinding 
gra.ss- they would so easily 
tear h ' pieces! 

Af jYuc, and the action of 
their '.eeth is helped by a pecu- 
liar i ucnlar motion of the jaws, 
w !iit li J cannot now explain to 


you. liook, now, at the front 
cutting teeth — or incisors, as 
we call them! 

• L.. Theits tf ecm to be eight 
rutting teeth, but they are all 
in the lower jaw — there arc 
none above. 

^T.,I remember now that; 
that is the cose. Unde once 
.ahow'cd me one of his cow.s; it 
only had a pad at the roof of 
its iftouth. 1 noticed that when 
the cow was eating the grass, 
it cut through each mouthful 
with thc.se Atting tooth. They 
acted a{.^iist that pad, just as 
a knife will cut upon a hoard. 

Jon. I will make out an ac- 
count ofthc teeth. 

liUMINATINO ANIKAJ.5 
have six grinding teeth (molars) 
on each side of both jaws; these 
molars Imveridgos of enamel, which 
Bcrv^ to grind the herbage into 
shreds ; w'hilc they are assisted by 
a peculiar circular motion of the 
jaws. 

“The canine teeth of these ani- 
mals are wanting, while they have 
eight iremyrsin the lower jaw, with 
. a haru pod in ^le roof of the mouth.’ ’ 

I />. And I think we may add, 
that it has not canine teeth, 
because, it dues not want them; 
it has not to hold its fooi^ery 
fast, w'hile it struggles for^^fe ; 
neither has it to rip it up, or 
kill it. 

W. Yes. Now, w e have seen 
how the sheep digests and eats 
its food; let us next look at 
those parts with which it Jinds 
its foo^ and catches it. 

L. It 9 docs not need much 
trouble to Jind its food; it can 
find* i| by smelling, and by 
tasting whether or not it is fit 
• 213 
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j to cut; and then, it docs not 
need to catch its food — it ticimI 
not seize it with its daws. I 
have never seen a cow running 
I after the Rrass tq q»tch it ; nq^r 
docs it sit down to ])uil it u]) 
with its feet. 

W. No; that is all very well; 
! but what I mean by “catch” 
is — to conecy the f(»od iiit*o its 
month ; some |»art of tlic animal 
i must be used for thaf purpose, 

\ I suppose! , 

i Ion. Yes, Willie; the co\r*s 
1 Umqm is — 

! 11^. Oh, yes! When 1 was 

watching unde’s cow* I saw her 
! twisting the long gras^ into her 
■ mouth with her tongue. I 

should think that nearly all 
I animals manage their food with 

I their tongues a little. The 

tongue is tlie mouth’s hmd. 

M. We will talk of that sub- 
ject another day. You ohsLrved 
that the cow and sheep do not 
eat f«>od whidi has life; there- 
ff>re they have not to pursue or 
I catdi such food, and ‘therefore 

1 they need not use their Hmhs 
for any such purpose. ♦! dare 
j say, ^then, that if<»ve examine 

tlicm we, shill] lind that they 
I arc not. fitted for such a pur- 
i pose. Look at the sheep. 

! Zb Ah, yes. 1 have noticed 
! before. It has not five 

i .separate fingers, like the Car- 

I nivonius iiiiiinals; only has 

I two toes, and each toe you see 

I is eovered by a homy case— a 

1 hoof. 

I M, Tmo; and these two 

i hoofs look like oueVhich has 

been cut in half, or ejoven, as 
I we should say; therefore we 

call the two together if d'oven 
i hoof. This Jioof, yoii can see, 

I SU ' 


is by no means fitted for 
seizing another animal. W , ^ 

ion. No; is more 
suitable for walking on 
the ground. 

M. Or for hi'iomotion, m" k v 
as we say; wlndi word ■ , ; 
means moving from I !| j 
place to place. Thus i 1 
,we may say of the lini/is I j| 
of the ru:piuating ani- I \ 
nulls, that they are only » jja 
employ ed ‘for supponlng 
*i^nd carrying the body — 
nolr for grasping. p|||l 

L. Ami as they have ElJ 
not the five fingers for #7 
grasping, they do not 

need the tw'o bones in the forc- 
ann to give variety of motion to 
their hands. And if you look 
at this little drawdng you will see 
that the Radius and Ulna are 
joined, and form one bone. 

3T. That is correct ; and such 
is the ease with all the cud- 
chewings animals. 

IK. Then I will make a sen- 
tence about their limbs: — 

^‘As the IlUMINATINO 
cat grass, they have not to 
their prey. As they have not to 
hunt and seize their prey, the es.- 
tremities of their limlm are not 
divided into live fingers, but are 
hoqfs^ which are better fittcMl for 
locomotion. As they need not 
move their hoofs in various direc- 
tions, the two bones of the fore- 
arm arc not separAto to give free- 
dom of motion, but the bones are 
united.” 

Now, wc have not noticed 
vHcir sensesf with which they 
W'ould find their food. 

M. The senses of these 
animals are very acute ; their 
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principal object is to enable 
iliCTii to escape. These aliuJft 
«le fenceless creatures, like the 
Flare, are always on the look 
out for danger. With their 
seoop-shaped ears turned back- 
ward, they are ever listening 
tt) sounds from beliiiid. With 
the horizon ta ill/ oval eye, jd;iee,d 
on the side of the hea.l, 
they liave a wide range of sight 
— while some, such as the 
Chamois, can .suit!* the slightest 
odour — even faint odours whu*h 
have been seatlered uhr(»ad,*Ui^ 
diluted, and curried by tliewiinT 
from a distance of many miles. 

But you must pot supj)oso these 
creatures ,uv quite defcTiceb'ss. 

W. No, their size is .some 
protection. 

Fj, Ami more than that, .some 
have curious weapons growing 
from their foreheads, which we 
call horns. 

Ion. And those which cannot 
defend tl^n.sclves with their 
licudh make use of their heels. 
I have read that if the Giraflc 
be attacked, he will sometimes 
vaminish Ids enemy by his 
hard kicks. Even a FAuh has 
been com|ncved by a Giralle, 

M. There is just one more, 
general JistinctioTi belonging tfi 
this order. Nearly all of them, 
when attacked, try to save 
themselves by flight. As they 
iuivc seaicely any other means 
of escape, what, therefore, 
onld you expect to find ? 

Inn 1 should think that they 
\.’onlo have great swiftness 
gnci» 0 thena. 

And such is the case 
wit i. most of the wUd ruminants, 
especially the Antelopes, Goar.s ; 
and Sheep, Camelcopards, and 


I even the Bufl'ulocs. Generally, 

! they have loiuj h'gs, and a very 
i flexible spine; and both of these 
I points are necessary for acti\e 
; i|iotioii. , ^ 

Jon. Wc found the same 
distinctions in the flesh-eating 
animals, — they have swiftness; 
so it is but fair that their /wey 
shoflld* have those things or 
else they w'Oiild have no chance. 

M. Yojs; thus you see that 
tht r« is “ some halanee of 
power’ between these two prin- 
cipal orders. The tame cud- 
eiieuing awinals are not so 
active, bj|eause they have such 
a weigh if of fat ami flesh upon 
their bones. 

Yon may now sum up the 
‘‘general distinctions” of this 
order. 


Mammals, f 

Tlftrc arc certain * Mammals 
whieli 

(1.) Eat only vegetable Food. 
(2.) Therefore they Imvn peculiar 
STOMAcnw for perfect tiigestion. 

(fl.) Teeth fitted for^ cropping, 
nn«l pr uiliar molars for grinding 
grass, but rig canine (or tearing) 
u’eth, fur killing other anianSls. 

(4.) Limb? nof with* hut 
hooJ'Sy hecuuse not wanted for 
grasping or holding food, hut only 
for locomotion. 4 

(.*).) Sbnsbs very acute — eyes 
placed at side jf head, — cars in- 
clining backward, uffording a 
means of warninff. They have 
(0.) Means of Defence in 
their Inams and boot's, and 
(7.) Means of E.=icapb— some 
in their size and strength, others 
in swiftness. 

(8.) These Mammals, from tlioir 
principal distinction of chewing 
the cud, are called CuD-cmEWiNa, 
or Ruminating Animals. 
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ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

KENT. 

“ My dear Children, — , 

“ Maidstone is the rajiitul of 
Kent; and before Icuvinj? there, 
1 found that it is so called 
from the Medway— * Maidstone* 
bcin«? a * corruijlion * of Med- 
way’s town.* 

“Another important town of 
Kent is (^vnteu^orv. Ti, was 
formerly the capital of tt*c 
county, and even now it is 
sometimes so caK^i'd; so that 
Kent is thus said tov^iave Iwo 
eapitjils — Maidstone and Can- 
terbury. 

“ ‘V'oii'must pfo to the Pad- 
d<'t:k-wood Junction, sir, and 
then you will meet the dotvn- 
truin, w^iieh will take you to 
Canterbury,’ said the porter at 
the railway station, as P was 
rc])arinj' to leave M.'iidstone. 
t seemed an odd thinj;, to j^o 
sueh a round-about w'ay, hut he 
scorned to know more •about it 
thnii 1 I w'ent, and 

reached Canterbury fiecord- 

iuKb'- ' , 

“The entrance to the town is 
a fine massive old gateway, 
built of stone. Tins is the 
only gate, remaining, and is 
called the Westgate; there 
were at one time live others, 
for Canterbuiy Was a large 
walled city, and required six 
gates. Just in the front of the 
gate is a small bridge over a 
branch of the river^tour. 

“I looked up to this gate with 
many thoughts of thq ancient 
warlike times which it repre- 
sented, and then pasfeeP on 
down the old-fashioned street 
216 


(^hich is something like that 
of Rochester), until I reached 
the Cathedral. 

“Here I was rather disap- 
pointed. It h is been a mo.‘'t 
magnificent structure; hut it is 
in so had a state of preservation, 
that all the tine tracery of the 
irchitoctiire is de.stroyed. Tt 
certainly pictnresque, but it 
was more like an ancient ruin 
tlian a catlicdral in u. e. 1 did 
hot see or feel what its lieauty 
Jiail* been, until I viewed it from 
outside the city. Then, as the 
tw'o tall western tow ers, and the 
taller and mori‘ elegant central 
tower rose above the houses, 

I then I felt ])]easure at the sight, 
and exclaimed ^ ^^n/enJideatim- 
dral!* 

“ Some parts of the interior arc 
very line. The different chapels 
and tombs were very interest- 
ing, Imt there was one tomb 
wliich I sought for j^^fore, look- 
ing at any others.” 

IK I dare say that tliat w'a^-’ 
Thomas k-Becket’s. 

“ You have no doubt heard 
of Thomas k-Becket, who was 
the Archbishop of (/anterliury 
in the reign of [Jenry II. You 
iiuvc heard, I dare say, that he 
was a proud and arrogant man ; 
and that, because he behaved 
so hailly to the king, some 
knights were wicked enough to 
murder him at the altar. This 
all belongs to the history f5t 
England, but the events after 
his death belong to the history 
of Canterbury. 

“When Becket was alive, 
many people called him a 
wicked man ; but w'hen he was 
dead, they called him a smut ; 
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and then, all inamierof Ptiranjre 
ihiiips happened. Then the 
"Teat King Henry II. came to 
Saint ThomaVs tomb to bo 
Mliijjpcii, and tlicre he knelt 
>\liiic eighty inonka and five 
bishops thraslie«l him with 
knotted cords. Yon see that 
a great many jiriests were rc- 
»l Hired for the important work^ 
of tlirasliing a king — not even 
eighty had ilignity enough, 
Avithout the help of ti w bivliojis. 
They tlioiight, however, that hf‘* 
enght to be ]>unish<*d to 
his sorrow for his sirih. PodI* 
p«‘oplo, not to know better tlinn 
tlnit! — Th(*y miglitliiive learned 
that sonow can only he shown 
A// Injing //< ' vu; atfti that if 
tlie king wanted pimisliincnt, 
God Avould give it liim. 

“But there AACre otlier pil- 
grims to this cathedral, l)csides 
the king. Becket boeamc the 
most popular of all saints, and 
large croAvds of pcojilc came 
from all p.Hvts of lOiigland to 
Avorship at his tomh, and bring 
offeriiigs of money — ca’CH the 
kings of England, and mighty 
foreign kings sent large snm.s 
You have, I dare say, heard of 
tlie (Umfe.rbnry plhjrima; — oftv.n 
the city Avas not large enough 
contain them, for many iniradts 
were sahl to have been Avrought 
at the shrine, and the Avondcrfiil 
tales that were told lirought 
1‘resli crowds of deluded people. 

“Tlie shrine of Thomas a- 
I Jeckc { Avas in the part of the 
eithi-dral called the Trinity 
Gh.oj.’ ' It has been described 
by i.'asmns as a ‘glorious’ 
sin I’ .e ; ‘ a coffin of wood which 
covered a coffin of gold, was 
dr.iAvii up f>y ropes and pulleys, 


and then an invaluable treasure j 
yvas discovered; gold was tht 
meanest thing to be seen there — 
all shined and glittered Avith 
tlye most precious jewels, of an 
extraordina^ • bigness — some 
Avere larger than the egg of a 
goose.* 

“ But all these treasures have 
Iong*b(^n removed: they Avere 
carried away and the altar Avas 
destroyed; for at the time of 
the BefArmatiow, when the 
rough King iltiNUY VIIl. ruled, 
the Protestants r(»hbed the 
Catholics of^ their cathedrals, I 

abbeys, aij^ other riches. 'I'his i 

A/gt!^ eerti^ly a had vv:iy of /c- j 

farming. The eatliedral, too. as 
Avell as the tomb of ii- Becket, | 

lias sntfered from those ‘reform- | 

alions.’ As time rolled on, it. | 

Avas .'•aid that even the reformed | 

church Ava« corru])!, and needed I 

refor^ning jtgain; andpicn who i 

supposed themselves move pure I 

than others, anti Avere called ' 

Ihiritans^ said they would do it! 

Ill the f^venteenth century, a . 

Puritan named Oliver Cromwell I 

ruled i^' England, am? thus the ! 

Puritans h»^ the poAver to do 
V hut they willed. ^ Whttlier 
ruey improved* the* religious 
worship of ihc cnthednil I can- 
not sa>, hut they cerr.aiuly di<l 
not improve the cathedral it- 
self. 'I'herc iS it manuscript in 
the eiithcilrai library which 
describes the mischief which, 
in tlieir ignorance and rage, the ! 
people did to the building; — 

“ ‘ The church looked more like j 
a ruined inonastery than a church, 
so little Jiad tho fury of the late i 
reformers left remaining, except 
the toam walls and roof* The wi n- 
doAVS [faAous for strength and 
. 217 
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beauty) were generalW battered and 
broken down ; the whole roof ex- 
tremely impaired and mined, botli 
in timber work and lead; water 
tables, pipes, and much other lend 
cut off; the ch^ir^ stripped a'nd 
robbed of her fair and ^roodly 
bangings: the organ and organ- 
loft, communion table, and the best 
and chiefeat of her furniture, with 
the rail before it, and the'sefeen of, 
tubcrnncle-work, richly overlaid 
with gold behind it; goodly monu- 
ments shamefully abused, defaced 
and rifled of brakes, iron grates* 
and bars; tlie Dean’s private dun- 
pel and fair library above it, qiiitci 
demolished; boolrh. &c., ilold, — 
houses ruined, — stft^des pu^d 
down, — common seal! registPs, 
au<l other books, reconls and evi- 
dences, seized — many irrecoverably 
lost — otliers purchased at great 
[u’ice ; generally what was money- 
worth made prize of and cin- 
hcK/.led ; the goodly cathedral made 
a den of thievos.’ 

“When I Jiad read this, I 
could easily aeeount for the 
]>rcseiit buttered state of the 
fine old building. 

“There were many other 
tombs worth iiotieiiigt. among 
which were those of Edw'akd 
iha * JPrwre, and of 

Henry I V. ; but the place w ith 
which I was most pleased, ivas 
a small chapel in the ^rypt. 
This little place was given by 
Queen Elizabeth to the perse- 
cuted people of yiamlers and 
France who settled here, and 
whom you have so often heard 
of. It was used by them that 
they might hear the Protestaru 
service in Frencff; and this 
French chapel was attended for 
a long, .^ong time. J. am not 
sure that the seryicejs^ioc kept 
up, even now. 
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“ The next interesting place 
is called the Dane-John; it is a 
very high circular mound, and 
is so culled because it was 
tlirowTi np ]>y the Danes as a 
protection in dmeof war. It is 
now in a very ornamental state, 
with smooth turf, and a winding 
.])ath, and a monument at the 
top for the gentleman who orna- 
mented i:. 

“Another place worth notic- 
ing is tho^new CoUetji' of St. Au- 
gustine, which has been built on 
’thi spot where the niugnificcnt 
‘Abbey of St. Augustine stood. 

“St. Augustine was, as yon 
know, the monk sent from 
Kome to spread Christianity in 
Britain.* You may remember 
that he landed in Kent, and 
that Etiiclbert, the king of 
Kent, embraced the religion of 
Jesus. Tlie Abbey of St. 
Augustine is said to have been 
built on the very spot where he 
first met the king; itw'us richly 
supported by the Saxon kings, 
by Csinutc, by Edw'ard the Con- 
fe.ssur, and otliers. The tine 
old gatcAvay of the abliey still 
stands; it has been repaired, 
and now serves as the entrance 
to the new college. This col- 
lege has been erecteil on the 
ruins of tbe old bnihling, for 
the purpose of training clerg}'- i 
men as missionaries to the i 
colonics, &.C.” 

W, And that is a very good 
purpose forASt. Augustine's Col- j 
lege, because he was so ccle- j 
brated a missionary himself. j 

“The thoughts’ of this oM j 
gateway, and of Saint Angus- ; 
tine, brought to my mind the j 
history of Canterbuiy’, which | 
is intleed a very ancient place. ! 
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I Vou know that Julius Cflcsar acquired from the pilgrims of 
I invaded England about iifty all ranks to Becket’s tomb. 

I years before Christ; but long “At the beginning of the 
I before then, Canterbury existed. Refonnation, Canterbury snf- 
' It is said to have been known fcitd once mdreffrom the storm 
even in the year 900 B.c. The ofpersecutioiiby Henry VIII., 
importance of the town was so that it is said ‘ mnltitndes 
much increased by the coming of inhabitants, and bcantifnl 
■ of St. Augustine. When King bnildipgj, suddenly fell into ex- 
Ethelbert beeaine a Christian, •treme poverty, nakedness, and 
lie enabled the monks to esta- decay.* 

I blisli St. Artgmiine's Mouastertf^ “ In the aoign of Queen Eliza- 
! and to begin the Catledral of tbeth, fhe prosjierity of the city 


! CaMerbvry to the honour ot\ 
I Jesus Christ. ^ 

“I told yon before that the 
I I>AXEs often attacked Canter- 
bury, foi*, unfortunately, it was 
j too near to tie* Isles of Thanet 
‘ and Sheppey. Thus, in the 
I year 1011, after tlie vHcked 
Saxon king EtheJrcd had mns- 
i saere<l all his Danish subjects, 

' fresh Danes came (*ver to re- 
! venge such cruelty by burning 
I and destroying England. Tliey 
I took (Canterbury, notwithstand- 
ing all its strong gates and thick 
walls; they burned the line 
cathedral, with all the houses 
of the city, exeejit the Alduy 
of St. Augustine; they kdivd 
all the monks there, cxctqd 
I four, and dc'^troyed all the 8,000 
iubabitants, except 800. Not- 
withstanding this calamity, it 
]^ said that the buildings of 
(^.inteiliurv ‘exceeded tliose of 
.It the time of the 
Kuman Contpicst in 1066.’ In 
' 1070. rb ' cathedral was burnt 

fii: dn; ind again the city was 
Iniisii .1 1161. Another fire 
hrok ‘ at in 1174, and another 
in 1 ‘J u . 

“ Iliese accidents would no 
■ (loa'u hi.ve almost ruined the 
I cin. hi'j for the great riches 


was n^vived by the settlement 
»there of the persecuted I’rotcs- 
lant workinetf from Elandei*s 
and Francg^ 'J'hey Averc called 
trrd/oons, and, selecting Can- 
lerbnrv from its nearness to 
London, and its waters, they 
followed the art of weaving 
silks and stuffs. They multi- 
plied very quickly, and in 
the niimhei of commnnieaiits 
in thif little French clTurcli in 
the crypt of the cathedral 
amounted to 900. In the year 
168.5, when the Edict of Nantes 
was revoked, .50,000 French 
Protestants settled in a 11 parts 
>f England and Ireland, ns well 
a."' in Canterbury — thus .the 
luanufnctures ofnhc fity wcie 
hnuight to perfection; .silk, lus- 
trings, brocades, satins, w'atcreil 
silks, and black and coloured 
velvets w'ere made, and the 
wealth of the j ity was greatly 
increased. 

“ But the times have changed 
once more. I walked through 
Canterbury, and lookcil in vain 
for any silk or woollen manu- 
factures; all have long since 
been removed — so, on iny way 
hom<^ through the High Street, 

I .stoppAl ko take some lunch, 
and to make inquiries. 

• (lift 
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“ ‘ Well, this is rather a dull 
)dacc,’ I said to the old fish- 
monger, who opened for iiic 
some oysters. 

‘“Yes, sir; JuV. it wanrtest* 
alius. The truth is, sir, these 
railways are the ruin of our 
place. People never stof} here 
now; they just come up hy rail 
from London, atteml to their i 
business, an<l then they are off 
again. Why, before* tlie rail- 
way was, Canterbury usfd to 
be filled with horses and (car- 
riages — soinetinies twelve or 
more carriages w mid bcv seen 
at once — for this \a,',s part of 
the highroad to tlie Continent, 
and was the principal resting- 
j)lace. TIkmi the people used 
to stop, and see the cathedral, 
and spend their money.* 

'“Lik(i the (huiterbury pil- 
grims of old,’ I said. 

“ ‘ Yes, sir. Why I havt seen 
no less than sir travelling car- 
riages drawn up at yonder hotel. 
Tlicin was the times, sir, when 
I was a hoy. But Canterbury 
is a poor place now — very poor? 
‘“But,* 1 said, ‘ Can.crbiiry 


is the principal cathedral-city, 
and an afthhishoprir^ 1 have 
long heard of the Andihisiiop 
of Canterbury. Do not lie and 
all the otb'‘T clergy of the 
cathedral s.i|>port the city?’ 

“‘No, sir, the archbishop 
do’ent live here. \Vc do'ent 
sec ’nm so often as once a-ycar. 
But we have a good many 
clergy livoig around the (aitluv 
dral — in the ‘ precincts’; for 
there be a dmti, ami twelve pre- 
hmdiineR^ six minor cf(wo//.s‘, and 
others. Hut then, again, you 
^e, sir, they do’ent all deal with 
we. A great many things are 
brought up from London hy 
rail. It’s the farmers that u c 
depends upon for custom — 
mainly. They conic from all 
parts on the market-day, and 
bring things to stdl, and tliey 
buv the goods from our shops, 
-ifo, sir; Canterbury is a very 
poor place.’ 

“ Such was what I heard and 
saw at Canterbury. 

“1 reinain. dear children, 
“Your affectionate friend, 
“Henry Young.” 


j 


WHAT CAN I DO? 

II 

What 1 if the little rain should say, 

“ So small a thing as I 

Can ne’er refresh the thirsty field — 

I’ll tarry in the sky,” . 

What! if the shihing beam of noon 
tSliould in its fountain stay, 

Because its single light alone 
Cannot create a .ay, 

♦ 

Does not each rain -drop help to form 
TIjc cqpl refreshing shower? 

Ami every ray of light to wnrm 
And bei^iti.'y the flower ? 

Band qf' Hope Brvifn'. 
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both very tired ; the jolting of 
that hard earringe had iiinde ! 
sundry bruises iu all parts of i 
11)9, and the •pr 4 >speet of a bed I 
was rather tempting, so we did } 
what the captain told us. | 

“ Directly wc reached the inn, 

I begged mine host to show me 
nny sleeping-room. He led me j 
through a long damp passage — j 
the shriekgig key turned in the ! 
^rusty ^oek, twp stubb«>rii bolt-s | 
wt‘’'e drawn hack with dilliculty, ^ 
and as the door grated on its 
! also renieiuber that between tlitr hinge.', it dianlayed to us a 
two places is a station called mouldy 'il'solate apartnient 

Kafnmacltf^ tt) wliieh my friend without (d^iling. TIi(yviiidow.s 

tlie German iloetor and 1 sailed had no gla^s, and w<tc closed 

in a bout, .i' ross the Bay of with shutters whieJi did not lit. j 

' Sulaniis. I made no reimirk, hut fedt 

I After 1 had Niewed (N»ririth, that all my visions of comfort { 

^ and written my last letter, we had lied, and that f had some- * 

made haste lioineward, and thing else to Ifmk forwaid to. | 
directed our driver to urge liis “laieed hardly give*} on the 
.skeleton stced.s to Kalainaehi. history of that night. TlicAvind, | 

We had to stop on our way to as usual, began it; he gave the i 

I mend a rope wdiich fonned part crank} shutters a gentle hint, ! 

of the harness, and then mc and awa}‘'they w'ent like huge 

proceeded as fast as our poor castanets — and they k)jj)t it up. 

' liorsc.s eou]<l go, hoping tu get ^^oo, wiiJi eorisiderahle oniTgy 

a fair wind .'ind start inu iC' a»id .«jant, ali the night. Tl^erc 

I <liiitely aero.vs the Ian. I i.iyon a hard nkuttrafis, stud\ - j 

‘•But again our hopes were ing* astronomy through the I 
\ain! the wind a*. as eoiitrirv,*! chinks in the roof, and at last | 
.ind therefore, to while aw'ay I fell asleep, as I suppose, for a 

our time, we called ivith our knocking at the iloor suddenly I 

letter of introduction upon the awoke me. Turniug round, 

Aiistr’aii agent, and renuuned I heard a few efruuge souiid.s j 

I with him a part of tile evening, in Greek, the door was slowly i 

I After simper, the captain of our opened, and a dim oil-lamp j 

I liule h >.>it came into say that was plaeeil inside. Naturally { 

j til.' wo.Js wcr6 still contrary, enough, I thought of toe boat, ; 

1 and th he ad\i.sed us to take aud that the Greek w'ord.«, which 

j up 01 • quarters at the inn. He I did not understand, were to ' 

j prom.sed us, too, that if the tell me that the wind had ' 

j W'iiul ch.uiged during the night, elianjlrel. ,I therefore jumped j 

I he ’..ould awake us. We were up Iwatilv, and awoke the doc- ! 

! ’ • * ‘2'il 1 


FOREIGN TUAVEllLER. 

Greece. 

*• My dear Childhex, — 

‘‘ I trust that my long story 
about ancient Greece ha.s not 
made you forget ^tlic part of 
modern Greece iiiVhich 1 was 
stopping. 

‘•Y»)ii may remember that 
Athens is in the eastern part 
of the country, and that<^)RiXTii 
is in I he great w'c.'.tern ))euin- 
sulu. called the Moiva: vou nAn^ 
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tor. We both dressed with all 
speed, and gathering up all we 
had, we rushed through the 
darkness of the night to the sea- 
shore, where wt^fwind the 
tain and crew fast asleep, and 
not even dreaming of sailing. 
Oh, if you eould have seen the 
angry looks of my fri^Muj! his 
expression was more bitter than 
an enemy’s, and more black 
than the night itself. Tt w’as 
u.selcss reasoning with hifh ; he 
fell into a great rage, and s^'id 
that I had been playing him a 
trick, and had dragged him out 
of hod for riiy own Amusement. 
It was unless to .say Vliat I had 
dragged myself out also, or to 
cx])lain about the lamp, and to 
say that I had been ‘called.’ 
lie seemed to think that 1 had 
cuIIcaI myself, and that the tamp 
hud walked to the door of its I 
ow'n accord. • 

“It was now not W'orth wdiile 
to go to bed again, so wo took 
a walk in the dark damp air 
I until the grey morning dawned, 
j (hi consijlting with the cajitain, j 
, he said that there w'as little 
' chance that the i.viml would 
shift, and ihat v e might perhaps 
I beat about in the open sea for 
I four or live days before reaching 

I Athens. We therefore left him 
to consult our Austrian fnend, 

I who iidvised us to travel by 
' land. This we wurc most un- 
! willing to do, for w'e know that 
I we should have a troublesome 
1 journey; but w'c at last decided 
I to make the ventufe. 

! “ I should not like the trouble 

of describing to you the rest of 
; our journey: — all the troubles 
' we had anticipated, a]id great 
. many more, came upon us. We 


had to ‘ haggle’ and argue long 
and loudly, before W’C couUl 
strike a bargain for a puii of 
horses. Wc had to ride on 
steeds which were rough, rag- 
ged, and loin, and not much 
larger than Newfoundland dogs ; 
our huge pack-saddles, made of 
'wood, were almost as large as ; 
• the h^'Tscs themselves; and onr j 
bridles oi roj'i*. I 

The doctor had to exjicrience 
^ a fall ; for, the lii>t time he | 
j jnounted, his saddle turned 
Iroihid and brought him to the j 
; ground. The doetor also grum- 
bled about bis hard seat, csjic- 
cittlly when ivc reached the 
mountain range, and he found 
himself bumping up and down. 

The doctor al.^o grumbled more ; 

— for the further we went the* 
more the bumping up and down 
increased. One ])urt of the road, 
indeed, is so steep, that it is 
called the ‘Cachi Scahi,’ wdiich 
may be rendered in Knglish 
* the slufcking bad staircase,’ it 
is a imiTow rugged track wind- 
ing up the face of the rock to 
the height of a hundred feet or 
more, and then descending like* 
a precipice until it literally dijis 
into the sea, so that we had 
Sometimes to splash on in the 
midst of the waves. Our little 
steed.s now proved what mettle 
they possessed; they clambered 
up the steejiest hill 'witli the 
greatest activity and nimble- 
iiess, picking their way with 
wondrous exactness amongst 
the .sharp loose’ stones. With 
marvellous sureness of foot, 
they stepped over sHpjiery paths, 
and round projecting cormirs j 
of rocks, ill places so narrow | 
that one of my legs hung over j 
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ihe precipice, wliilo the other per, of the style of the blanket^ 

cliafed Against the rock. As and sheets, and tlic dirtiness of | 

we descended the other side, the cookery, the less said tlie 

they half slid and half senun- better. We started again the | 

bled, cleverly keeping their feet hdxt morn^rifj^ long before 

fur a])art, for one false step the sun had risen; indeed the 

would have sent us into eternity, moon shone brightly for a long j 

but not a stumble did they time, and by the middle of the | 

make. 1 was truly thankful day found oni*selvcs again 
when \\Q reached the levels at Athens. Very com fortable 
jiiuin again ; and more so, wdicn, indeed was our hotel, and very 
us we rested, 1 happened to pleasant rfo look .at was our 
observe bow our steeds were< Frcncli landlady, after the kind 
shod. They had actually car| ofr^ompany we hadnietwith,and 
ned us over the iijoinitains theprivationswehad undergone, 

'•luooih Hat plates of iron for “Tired as Fwas,I minnigcd to , 
sIjocs, which seemed t<» have make um^er round of tlie aii- 

liecti made on purpose to jire- tiquities, and to iiiake -ome 

vent their oiiuiiuing a linn hold, note'*, which yon are to receive 

“ We went v.n for some hours ! In my next letter. 'Fhc very ' 

through .scenery hohl and beau- ' thought of a clean, eoiiifortuhle, ' 

Hful, ami halted tliat evening [ hona-lide bed, .served to elieei j 

at Mkoaka, a town well situ- i' me up; and, w lion bedtime did 
ated, and superior to Corinth, i eoude.scemi lo come lU lust, I , 

Most of the iionses are in the i slept— and peiiia)).s sitored — as ! 

rurkisli style, hut have not the ' sound as a (humming) top. 
whitewash generally found in j “Believe me. dear eliildreii. j 
llie Iionses of Eastern eitii's. j “ Your alleetiomite friend, 

< If cur iiiglit’.s lodging and sup- j ‘‘•Uncli: KjciiAitn " j 

lION-'N'n. 


A IJTVX I Oil ‘ "IILDllEN. 

ITU jioncsl licarl co on your way 
l»owi) on youT Imrnilsod, 

And never for u nioinenl stray 
heyoud the path uf God. 

Then like a happy piljrriin here, 

O'er pleuHunl ineadovvs going. 

You'll reach the hunk vvitliuul n leai. 
Where death’s chill stream w llowiiig. 
And everything along your way 
in colours hnght shall Hiniie ; 

The water from the jug of clay 
Shull uibtc like euHtiy wine ! 

Then cherish fuith and honesty 
Down to yourlmrial glod. 

And never tor a imnnent 
Ikw and the path of God. 
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A HANI) TO TAKE. 


I. 

Yon’nB rieli, and yet you are not proud ; 
You are not Jiard, or vain ; 

You look upon the (W.inon crowd 
AVith ayinpatliy, and not disdain , 

A’ou’d trimd fajp to share your pold 
AVith' humble sorrow aiiconsoled ; 

A'^ou’d raise the orphan fN»pi the dusl. 

And the sail and ik lowed motiier : 

Give me ...our hand — you blmll—yon must — 
1 love you^as a brother. 

II. 

You’re poor, and yet you do not scorn 
Ur hate the wealthy for their wealth; 

You toil contented ni^ht ami morn, 

And prize the ^ifts of streniyth and health; 
You’d share your little with a friend, 

And what you cannot give, you'd lend; 

A’^ou take humanity on trust. 

And boc soiiio merit in another; 

Give mo your hand — you shall — you miist — 
1 love you us'u brother. 

t 

III. 

And wliat care I how rjch you be? 

I love you if your thoug;hts are pure : — 

AVliut signities your poverty, 

If you mu struggle and endure? 

’Tis iu)t tlic birds that make the spring, 

’IHs not the crown (hat makes the king : — 

If you are wise, and good, and just, 

You’ve riches better than all other. 

Give lye your hand— you shall — you muol — 

I love you as a brother. 

CUARLB8 M.\CKAY. 
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15th Week. 


MONDAY. • Jfforal Lesson. 


• MOVE ON ! 

Let us tliink a^ain about 
tlijit sailor, nioviiig on to Spain* 

In a certain siiiali villa<ro In 
the South of Spain, yiore once 
ht{j«ul a .>iniall Franciscan con-# 
vent' -T believe it stands tl^eiy 
now. On a certain antun^. 
eveninj; in the year 1485, if 
\ou eoiild ha\e been there, and 
have stood outhide that convent 
^^ale, yon v...»ulJ Imve seen sonic 

weary travellers” coininff. 

*• /W’ weary travellers I” you 
tni^lht halve said, lor they were 
very poor, and only inanai^cil 
t(» j^ct alonjy by bcj^ginj^ on their 
way. As they came nearer, 
yoil would have lika’d to watch 
them. The step of the man 
was very laltering, and his look 
was very anxious. As he stopped 
sometimes to carry the other 
traveller, lie seemed rea«ly to 
drop him, for that othei tra- 
veller was his little fon, T Iiey 
were botli faint with huii^ejj 
and fatigue, and at a slow, 
snail pace, the two came on 
togetluir, and stopped at the 
convent door; then the man 
earnestly ^ asked if tins good 
j)tM*pk* Vrirre would give him 
some bread and water for his 
-hihl! 

d'l; porter thought that he 
del •. )t look like a beggar, 
for ’•< had a noble aspect, and : 
“ ^ ocriible white hair”; his ' 
I’oicig'i accent, too, was a 


interesting, for he sjtoke like a 
l*ortugncse. So, the porter 
Iliads haste to get him some 
food; and just at that time, as 
he was waiting outside, the 
L*rioi;hiiifself happened to pass 
by. Tliis |ti-ior was mimed 
.ftian Perez: he knew when be 
! saw a thought fill or a learned 
man, so b^ifas at once struck, 
by the :i*||])earance of the beg- 
gars. “Ah!” bethought, “they 
are not common beggars; that 
is a nohle4ooking man,— and, 
ah! poor child! how' tired he 
looks!” So the ]>riorANent uji 
to the beggar, and talked to 
him, and very soon he asked 
liim ?n. 

I Yon may soon tell who these 
travellers were. Hear what 
the elder one said to the prior. 
“ Holy lather,” he would say, 
“I -will tell yon a great idea. 
Do yon know that there is a 
hind in tlm iFcsr? Thcre^ w — 
indeed there is!— amfl w’am a 
ship that J may sail over the 
ocean and find it.” At first, 
the prior would shake liis head 
and smile ; hut the traveller 
would go on well his tale,— ho 
would untie his bundle, and 
would take out Ins charts and 
plans, and show them. “Look 
here,” he would say; “look at 
this! and here is an</tlier chart 
which will show you ihe way I 
mean tef go.” And then, he 
toldt him all the different 
signs which he knew that 
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there was land in the West. 
So, when the prior saw that 
tlic truvcUer had ihovffht over 
his plans, he looked more 
Rrave, and listeiipd*vith a more 
believing mind. 

At last, the prior was very 
mucli pleased. He be<*iimc dc- 
lightccl with the traxcller’s 
story; but w'hen he, .saw* that 
he was a btiggar, he askcfl 
him, “How will yoy, be able 
to procure a ship?” The. tra- 
veller re])lied, “1 have comcito 
Spain to tell my tale to the king 
— he will lend me :vsbip.” Then 
the prior smiled, vid shook 
his head once morel* “No,” 
he would say, ‘‘Fenlinand is 
too hiisy now' — he w^l not listen 
to your tale.” “J5ut,” the tra- 
veller w'ould answ-er again, 
“ (bni’t say such things to jiie; 

1 base thought oi‘ all tliat bc- 
Ibra. Do yon not know tb.at T 
must have a ship? T have made 
np my mind to discover that 
land, and I shall move on — 

I and move on — uiitiv I have 
found it.’’ 

W. Yon need not ^ell me 
who, the trav'eller*w a.s, he was 
' the sailoD we heard about Ia.st 
I week. I 

I l\ True ; and the .sailor stop- j 
])(*d in that convent for a long 1 
finie. There he rc.sted, and told 
lii.^ t.aie to many pcojde, who 
■' encouraged him— »and in the 
! following year be set out for 
I Cordova, the town where b'er- 
: dinand and Isabella lived. 

I lie reached Cordova, and ^ 
I trie<J lo see the kif%, but here 
he w as 'pped once Tn,ore. Fer- 

dinand was bu.sy beginning a 
new war with the ]VIo(|r.s} and 
could not atteml to him then. 
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; Nevek mind, ho would wait! 

' ami so he did, living at (Cordova 
ami draw’ing maps, until at last 
the king had time to hear him. 

Ferdinand listened. JIc also 
was plea-^cd, tbr he thought to 
himself, “If J lend the poor man 
a ship, and he should ili.sgover 
th.ii land, it would increase the 
^ ielics of Spain but hc^ an- 
swered till' sailor that ho eonld 
not attend t<' such business 
him.self, aad be ord» 'ijl a great 
meeting of learned men to be 
JJokl. 

‘*Tben there came tfigether 
the most learned men ol' Spain, 
men who understood geograjdn , 
with ]»n>fesst)rsofa.stronomy ami 
matbematies. Mostofthesewere 
monks, or cbiirebmcn of high 
dignity; many were even more 
l)aiighry and ]troud tb.an the 
King him.self. ^Vlion tliey were 
all assembled, they .sat together, 
some of them in great pomyt, 

I full dressed in their splendid 
rol»cs. 'riius j»repared. they 
listened to the sailor’s story, and 
a.sked liim questions, so tliar 
they might consider and tell 
the king whether Mr// thought 
there was land in the w'est. 
Hnt here the sailor was stopped 
531100 more. The ]>r<nid men 
were prejudiced sigainst him ; 
they felt tli.at if they themselves 
had never thought of thai land, 
that simple-looking sailor had 
no right to do .so. They acted 
towards him like enemies; they 
wore too yiroud to consider 
I his word.s, Imt they tried, in- 
stead, to prove from the Scrip- 
tures, and from the w ords of »'»id 
(jimik and Latin saints, tliat it 
was wrong to look for more land. 
!• this way tliey in.ide all man- 
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ncr ul'stran^e arguments against 
liini, but the plain humble sailor 
answered them witli truth, and 
>vould not give up his thoughts. 
Very lew would believe him, 
but that mattered not — he knew 
that he had the truth! so he 
Still determined to move on. 

1^^. Ah, he was like old Mar- 
lin Lutlicr, when he sto<>d be-^ 
tore tliat great council — he had 
the truth, you know, and it 
made him move on. ' • 

P. The meeting of leanie^ 
men did not help the po^ 
sailor. Many declared, wim 
very wise looks, that there 
not bo laud in the west — 
and so they told the king. Thus 
it happened 1 said, tliat here 
the old sailor was stoj)pcd once 
more. 

It was very easy tor the 
sailor to hay he woidd move on! 
Imt it was very hard to do — 
there were many stopping phices 
for him yet. Yes ; i o get a 
#liip is very hsird for a j>oor 
sailor to do — hut, when a man 
has made up his mind to mo\e 
on, then he delights in hard 
things. 

Fight on, move on, struggle 
on, old man, for now it is >erv 
hard work ! Now he had 
to “ hold fast,” for his patience 
was sorely tried ; already he Iiad 
waited some years, and still he 
had t(* w.'iit, for the king had 
not yet s^^d no — he was to re- 
ceive an answer soon. But the 
“ wihc »»,en” had said wo, and 
no'-v, Jii- he walked up and down 
the sL;. * ts, the people of Cor- 
dova ought him mad. The 
little, hildreu would pass him 
an<l point to their foreheads, 
and they would say to one 


another, Look at the poor i 
mad Italian sailor!” Still the 
sailor held fast to liis ideas. He 
next sent his brother over to 
the King ol*Eftgland, as he had 
intended to do, while he himself 
continued to wait on the King 
of Spain. He had been nearly 
rcfuuerJL already, but still he fol- 
loMcd the king. On he went, 
through all the king’s battle.s 
withjLhe •Moors, waiting in his 
camps, and wandering from one 
siege to another. TJiis he did j 

for one yCiir, two years, throe < 

years ino^-*-still the king did j 
not attcj/n to him. lie also i 
waited for his brother, but lie I 
did not come back fri<m Kng- j 
land; and now nomly all peojde 
called him mad, and so scolled ! 
at bim that be almost began to | 
feel himself mad, but still lie i 
\\ ailed and watched, and with 
hopdil still rising and sinking, 
lie held fust fui ytce long years. 

The year 1401 came. Now, | 
how lone had he hcoi in Sjai in ? , 

Ion. ile came in 148.5. lie I 
had been wailing six years! I 
And now, alter six years, 
bis answer firrivcd. Listen t«) j 
the answer of FerdAmiid, the. ' 
king! “ 77f/: court havt. coicii- 
dered the j)'i<ptent opplicalotiis of 
CiiRiSTui’iJEK Coi.ujiinus (for 
that was the old sailor’s name), 
and thcyjind that the expenses of 
the war with the J\Ioors prevent ! 
them from enyuijiitf in any new I 
enterprise at present. WJien the | 
war is over hk srheme shall he i 
again ^ considercfV'^ 

There is an answer for a 
man wlfo has been waiting 
to i|^ove on for six lears! 

Poor Christopher Colutiihus ! 

Poor old wandering sailor! 
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Mow would he move on now? 
Suppose that a heavy hill falls 
on a traveller Uj crush his body, 
how can he move on ? So all 
tlie mountain r/ Vope (hat he 
had built up for bix years, loll 
upon his spirit. How would 
his orushiMl and wounded .spirit 
move on now ? , 

Poor dibhoartoned man! lie 
was now advuiiood in ycairs. 
Fears came round s^boiit him, 
and made liim# trcmldd, lest 
death .should overtake him 
before be reached that Western 
land. Six ycarstsago he had 
walked into Spain, #i>th a hasty, 


tremfclinj; step, and now with a 
look of despair, with a slower 
and heavier step, he turned his 
back to walk out. 

Iliit, even now', be resolved 
that before Ic.iving he would 
try once more; lie spoke to two 
rich Spanish nobles, oflering 
bi.s plans to them ; but they 
also refused. Then Columbus 
w'ent to the . onvent to sec his 
old friend, Jiiau Perez the 
prior, to'call for his sun Diego, 
*who liad been living there all 
Jlife time, an<l to work his way 
on to Fuance. 

{Continued on paye 241. 


TIIR JUITIIEJILESS J3A1UN.* 

When a’ ithcr bHirnics arc bushed to tbeir baine, 

IJy aunty, or cousin, nr frecky griind-iianic, 

VV lai hlunds last an’ lanely, an’ suirly foiiairn? 

’Tis tlic puir dowio luddiu — the iiutberloris bairn ! 

The niitherlegs bairnie creeps to bis lane bed, 

Naue covers his 4 *auhl back, or Inijis his bare head ; 

Ills wee liackit hcelics are luird as the aim, 

AC lithless the l.ny o’ the Illltherlc^B bairn I 

Aricath his qjnld brow, siccan dreams hover there, 
wont kindly to kiiim his dark hair ! 
but morninir brings clutches, a’ reckless an’ stern, 

That lo’c na the locks u’ the ^ithcrlesb biurn ! 

The sister wlin sang o’er his suftly rocked bod, 

^uw rests in the inools where their maDiiny is laid; 
AVhile the father toils snir bis wee bannock to earn, 

Au’ kens na liie wraugs o’ his iiiithcriess bairii. 

Her spirit that ]ms^cd in yon hour of Ins birth, 

Still watches his lone lorn wanderings on earth, 
Uecording in heaven the blessings they eai'n, 

Wha cuutlubo deal \vi’ the luP’ crhw.H bairn ! 

(th ! speak him /fti ttarshly — ho trembles the while, 

111 - bi nds to your bidding, and blesses your smile : 

In ilii ir dark hour o’ anguish, the heartless .-ihall learn, 
Tliat t'lud deals the* bhwv for the initherJcss ii.iirn I 

• ^ WILLIAM THOJf# 

* Mothcrliisv cliild. 
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little tufted horns,— they are 
MAMMALS. the shape of a driinistick. 

ORDEic II. Ri'MiNATiNG /on. I^rc*. too, is ft pictiiro <)f 

a. Muak and here is a pi<*- 

I ANIMALS. [Janin, Neither has 

j M, Last week we finished horns: — so that there are four 
our account of the Ku- sorts; — 

minuting Animals. Suppose 1. The eiid-chewers with 
YOU look again at the pieturcs, hrailHu^d horns. 

Now try if you can find any 2. 'I'liosc witli pkiin horns. 

]>artieuljirs whieh are not gc- .‘h Tliose with tufUd horns, 

iierul. • and,* * 


W. The Sheep, inainma, ha* 
wool; and the wool is not ;#eii- 
<‘ral, for tin* Cow and Deer al^j 
eoNered with hair. 

M. ''rriie. That diderenee, 
luovever, i« not very inijnirtaiit, 
for wool IS ^•uly a kind of hair: 

I it is composed of long, iine, ainl 
curly hairs twisted together. 
Sheep have been removed from 
tenijicrate countries to the tro- 
j)ic<, where t liey do not require 
a thick wool to keep them wartii ; 
and their wool has there changed 
to short hair, like that of some 
goals. 

Ij, And I have heard of goats 
having long liair like w'tjol. 

M. Yes. The Syrian goat, 

! and the Angora goat, nave 
I woolly haiv. Thus you see that 
I the wool of these animals w 
not important cuongli to be 
iiotiecd when classifying them, 
for it is a feature which you 
cannot depend upon. 

ir. I observe a difference in 
the horm of the ruiriinating aiii* 
mals. 'I'lie Stag has honis with 
l>ran.*!,es: that is not a general 
i<*ahoo, for the Coav’s horns arc 
no; ' fanched, and the C-tiuct 
lijiN .lo horns at .all. 

>>. And the Cameleopard. 
Willie. If you noticed, it hm? 


4. Those with nf» honis at all 
! — horn/ts.s- animals, 1 should call 
them. ^ 

M. Tl|^i# is correct; the ni- 
niinant ftiiimal^ mr arranged 
into four tribes, ncconling to 
tlie.se dilleri'ncc.s in their horii'*. 

L. IMcase let us begin wirli 
tlie hranchvd AMmu'ii animals 
mamma — with all these dilVc- 
rent kinds of deer. 

Very well, pegin by 
dc.scribing tlnur borns more 
minutely. What else do \mi 
observe ? 

W. TVe deer’s horns arc not 
, ftofhuo like the cow’s --they are 
[solid: iTid then agaii* they are 
I not made ol^tlie same niatenal ; 

I .*>'ie lionis ol ila^deeiyiiv irbony 
: ubstance — 

A/. And the substance of r)ic 
cow’s horns i?» .softer; it is more 
like that of your finger-nails; it 
IS coinpo.se<l ol' hairs or libic'- 
aggliit i nn ted t< >gct her. 

L, And 1 know that the stag’.- 
horns fall off evei\ year, hut I 
do not think that the cow’s ! 
do. 

A/* No; tlie horns of the eow' 
remain during the whole of her 
life. Such horns we call “]>er- 
sist^nl^’’ horns (from tlio Latin 
word jKrhslUre, ti> continue or 
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hoM on); wlii'Ic the horns of ! iiig foiihc cMercnce of form in 


j the ileenire called “deciduous” 
I ('from the Latin clecUgrc, to fall 
I down). 

Tims you havjj four differ*- 
cnoos between the two kinds of 
Iiorns. 

Ion. Yes ; 1 have written them 
' on my slate: 

TlioDBFn’a The Cow’s 

horiiS nro liorns uro 

hrtntehed, plniif, 

1 wlhl ] * 

honi/, i 

deriiuon.^. pentident. 

Jf. The history o1 ^bo Stag’.s 
horns is riitlicr intcrestv’g. Yon 
<lo not see any horns ou the 
h'-ad of a very young stag. For 
I the ^first year its head has only 
' two .swellings covered with a 
smooth velvct-likc skin. Tn the 
second year the horns appear, 

' surrounded by the same smooth 
i velvet; hut when they nave 
I grown to their proper size, this 
ojiter skin shrivels and dies; it 
]>eels oil’ in .shred.s, and,thc stag 
helj).s to get rid of it bv rubbing 
bis horns against tlie, trees. 
These second-year horn.s, how- 
ever, consist only o^^onc antler. 
In the thirii year each horn has 
two antlers; in the fourtfi year, 
three antlers are seen; in the 
ji/th and sixth years, there arc 
four and five large antleus. In 
t!)c spring, every year, the horns 
of the stag fall otf by their own 
Aveight, or with the slightcbt 
touch. Thus, for a short time, 
the stag is uiihout honis; then 
a new juiir branch forth, jfiner 
, than before. 

I The De<‘r tribe may bc#ar- 
i ranged in two divisions, a!-cord- 
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tlu'ir antlers. You may observe 
a ditrcrencc in the two horns 
Avhich I have draivn. 





\V. Yes, T SCO th.at one lionr 
has ilattencd antliws, and the 
antlers of the other horn are 
round. 

AVe Avill first talk of the 
division which Iiha'c flattened 
antlers to their horns. 

The lurge.st animal in this 
division is the Elk. It is found 
in !North America, and in the 
colder parts of Eiiroja*, .such as 
Norway, Russia, ^c. When it 
is fourteen years old, it is full- 
groAvn, and it then often re.achc.s 
tlic height of seven or eight 
feet. It will fly from a man, 
but if it be pnm)ked to fight, it 
is a very dangerous animal, 
leaving great strength and size 
of horn.s, it often kills its enemy 
It has been known to kill a 
wolf and other largo animals 
even with a single blow of its 
hoof. When it runs aivay it 
takes immense, strides. It is 
said to run with a “treinendoiw 
g. lop,” making a clattering 
like the rein-deer, and carrying 
its horns horizontally so that 
they may not be entangled in 
the branches of any trees it 
may pass. It is sometimes 
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bunted ])y men who on 

siiow-skates. 

The American Elk is not 
very difterent from the Euro- 
pean. Its habits and man- 
ners are almost the same; it 
is sortictimes called the Moose 
Deer. 

Another deer with flattened, 
or palmaied horns, as they are 
called, isthe Hj:in-deer. This 
animal you have, I dare sa}’, 
heard of. Almost , every one 
knows how useful it is to tht 
Laplander. It is not onjy 
beast of burden, hut it snppl^ 
food and elothin*' ; its llesh, 
milk, skin, horns, and entrails, 
arc all of .service in tho.se eoiin- 
tries. Jij the ivinlcr, the rein- 
deer lives ii. the woods, where 
it feeds on long lichens, or 
mos.ses, which hang in hunches 
from the trees, or cover the 
ground. When the lichen is 
scarce, the rein-deer roots for 
it under the snow, digging up 
the snow with its flat, spudc-Iike 
horns. Sometimes it eats the 
twigs of the birch or willow. In 
the summer^ the rein-deer is seen 
on the niountuiiis, feeding or, 
the green pastures. It leaves 
the forest as early iii the spring 
as possible, that it may avoij 
the attacks of tlie gimt and gail- | 
fly, which sting it, and deposit 
their eggs in its skin. 

The Laplanders keep large 
heidtj n1 rein-deer, which they 
drive i.p the mountains, and 
which, during the summer, are 
milked every day like the cow. 
Soon of the wealthier men have 
largf* herds, containing many 
thf» !‘aiid anifnals. IIow' the 
rein -deer draws the Laplander 
in ids Liedgc is well known. A 


I rcin-dcorwilldrawaloadof from i 

240 to 300 pounds at the rate 
of about ten miles an hour, ami 
it has been known to 'take the 
xyonderful jpurney of 150 miles 
I in nineteen lft>urs. In one of 
the palaces of Sweden there i.s j 
a picture of a rein-deer which | 
it is said travelled the astonish- j 
ing*dil*tance of ei^ht hundi(d 
miles (EnglWi) in forty-(*igljt I 

hours. This is said to lunc I 

hajijicnefl in the year 1009, hut ; 
such an accoRnt is very hard to j 

believe. j 

The Fallow Deer lias pal- | 

mated Ih^’^s, and is well know ii j 

in this wiintiy. It is a heeuti- 
ful creature, and is kept as an 
oniaiucnt in gentlemen’s and 
noblemen’s parks. | 

The Irish Elk is a species 
which formerly existed, hut it | 

is now only found in a fo^^il 
staty; it is* only knpwn from 
the magnifioent skeleton which 
has been found. 

These arc all the fleer with 
pfdmated antlers that I know 
of. Have yon over seen any 
with rounded antlers? 

W. 1 Jia^e, mamma. First, 
j there is the grci^t IlKp DeIu;, — 
iie Stag, as the huntsmen c.dl 
him; he is a noble and coura- 
geous animal. 

M. Yes; its courage is such 
that it will atl.ack its hunter^ 
and their dog Tlie stags also 
flght with each other in a most, 
desperate style. The stag-liunt 
is a very exciting sport. 

Another species of round- 
antlered deer, well know'ii in 
England, is the Koeiu:ck. Tliis 
is a A^ery beautiful animal, and 
is much smaller than the lied 
Deer. * • 
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There arc many other deer 
with roiiinied antlers; such as 
the Wftpiti, an American ani- 
mal, the Samhur, and the Axis 
Jjver, from India ;,nnrl with their 
names we will finish our history 
of the Deer tribe, I 

Ion. And I have finished my | 
notes. Here they are! ^We 
have heard of some * * I 


IfAtiNATiNfl Animals. 

Ist Division, i 

{Solid-horned Animah.) I 

Diisii Tiubb, including; the Dccr | 

wiihJlatUned iintiers, such os the | 

Elk, Krill-Deer, *l’<iilow Deer, and j 

Irish Elk.; the Deer with rounded J 

iintlers. such ns the Ked Drrr, 
Rochurk, Wapiti, Sambur, Axis [ 

Deer, &c. I 

I 


THE ffWL. i 

i n. ! 

WHEN^'*at8 run home f^v.\ lifrht is come, 

And is cold upon the p’ound, ! 

And tlie iur-o(l' stream is dumb, i 

And the whirring; sail j^oes ruund. 

And the whirringr sail trees reuiid ; i 

Alone and warming; his line wit.s, j 

The white owl in the belfry sits. 

When merry milkmaids click the latch, 

And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 

And the cock hath sung beneath the hatch 
Twice or Ihrifte his rowndiday, 

Twice or thrice his roundelay : 

Alone and wanning his line wits, 

Tlio white owl in the belfry sits. 


, PEhJOiND SONG. 

* r TO TUB PAWN. 

Thy tuwhitH arc liillM, J wot, 

, Thy tuwhoosof yesleriiight, 

Which upon the daik afloat, 

S*) took echo with delight, 

ISo took echo witli delight, ! 

That licr voice untunely grown, I 

Wears all day a fainter song. 

I would muck tliy chaunt aneiv ; j 

But [ cannot mimic i*^ ; 

Not a whbfeof thy tuwhoo, 

Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, ’ 

Thee to \yoo to tliy tuwhit, ^ 1 

^ With a lengthen’d loud halloo, ’ ; 

Tuwhoo^. tM«vhit, tuwhit, tuwlioo-o-o. j 

' ALFURU TK>NY6>O.V. I 
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THE PLANTAGENET sim-c been kept, 

KINGS suitable one fur 

EinvAttD nr ’‘"'S '* »''I'po»e*l 

ARU III. become so by ilic will of God ; 

P. Let us oonclndc the social therefore ift fe said to haven 
history of Edward lll.’s rciKR- >»///<! to be kinjr. Thus, when 
In the reigns of Edward I., a king is asked for the tounda> 
Edward II., and Edward III., tion f>f his autbority, he may 
the spirit of chivalry and war poit#t t<) “ liis arms,” and say, 
was at its heiglit. Tournanicnti “ 6W and tm/ rit/ht.*' 

.Mild single combats were very All matters relating to coats 
common. Much att,cnti('n wa^ of a^ins trusts, and mottoes, arc 
also paid by kings, knights, ani called Ihndf/iy, In coiisecjnence 
soldiers to their costume. tb(ii* of the attcntinii pabl tt) tliis'^nb- 
arinoiir, and standards. At jeet, the llriiAi.ifs ('oi.uujii 
battle of Crc.‘5cy, where the King was estnl^j^shed in this reign, 
ol Bohemia was slain, liis bel- Indeed, ^be number of public 
met VMis found ornamented with btiibiings atid in.^titutions liegMii 
three ostru’l' featlnrs, beneath at ibis time are woriliy of 
wliieli WHS written “ /r/t r/iVn,” notice. Besides To s/A, 

1 serve. The Black Prince .sV. Sfvjdtm^ T/mya/, and the 
adopte<i this motto, and it ha*' Ilcnthts ('oUvfH' (uliirh ha\e 
C()ntinue<J to he the motto of heeii nlr(*ady nientioiicd the 
the J’rinces of Wales ever Doctors^ Ct<//wiON<, tin* ('fiurfa'^ 
since house School (at lirst a piiiirv ol 

In this reign, too, the order ('artbusiaii Kriars), the ,!//- 
of the garter was established. nnraUif Cou/t (having power 
The knights belonging to thi.'i over tl\p slii))}>ing and navy), 
order wore on their b*ft leg a the Pxr/ietjmir Cfunnfur (nui f, 
blue ribbon, with the motto, two n^*w colleges at (•^ambritigc, 
Honi Half ipu maf 1 / jtense* (ExV. and three at Oxfonl, win* all 
be to him who evil tliinks; i estahlishecl* in Edward* IH.'s 
Ainither motto, *•/>/<« (f roign. liochvster V/z/fA/t, cjf 
woft fZ/o/V” ''(iod amt inv righ^', wlweh you have lately lie.nd 
was also .ndojifed in this reign, in Mr. Young’s letter, was built 
It was used by the king when at this time, 
lie laid claim to the erowii of There were .also many in- 
Eraiice. and it was intended to ventions ami discoveries. Be- 
.show, or rather to declare \o the sidos the nppoiiilnient of ‘‘ TIo 
]>eoj'lc liiai lie liad God and the Pptaker" in the House of (’oni- 
trnrl* ^or rvjht) on his side. mons, the Separatom of On- Itro 
I T. Yc.s; he said lie had a Houses, the PstahUshntcul of 
liqt ' to the crown because bis Tolls, and the many new ('ti 'ns, 
imc»,*,r, Isabella, was the .H.^ter OU J*aintin(j ve&s invented, uinl 
i»f .:ic French king W'ho had Cannot^ w cm fir.st usi‘d in con- 


"Iliis motto, 


I sei)jl<mec of the invention of 
‘ God ami | (junjjtiuder by Koger Bacon. 
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One of the most remarkable 
haws in this rcif(n was tlic 
statute of hitjh iraason. This 
statute decided which acts of 
rebellion apainst tl^c pjovem- 
ment were to be fiiinished with 
death. The Madeira Jules w'crc 
discovered in Edwanl lll.’s 
rci^rn. 

You may now write the Wes- 
son, and commit it H) memory. 

I^ssm 21 . I’D WAJIO III. 
IU‘p:}in toreijru.* . . 1^27 
Died DJT? * 

1. Edward 111., unlike JCd- 
u-ard ll.^ ints a pon^>'fal find 
ronrfffft'ous kiiifj. Js libras not 
fifteen ifears old trlien his father 
dkfh his mother Ijhrklla, and 
the nnhlanian Mori'IMER. acted 
as retjents. 

2. The. prineipa! events of 
JJd ward's leh/n are the. gieat 
battles ivhiJi u'tre fouffht 

the Scots and the I'Veneh. ihe 
most remarhahle contests were 
those of llididown JIUK and 
Cresc}/. the siffje of , Calais., 
and the l/olllc of Poictiers. The 


imprisonment and ransom of 
13 avid, King of Scotland, and 
John, King of France, are (dsn 
worth g of notice. 

Much of the military success 
of the Knglish during this reign 
was owing, not only to the charae.- 
ter of the. king, hut to the wonder- 
ful courage and darimj of his son 
Edward, the Black Prince. 
This prince, much heloccd by 
the people, but he dad before his 
father. 

* 4 . The reign of Kdward is also 
refuti'kable for Its social events — 
sfl*ch as the erection of Windsor 
('nstic, St. Stephan's Chapel, 
I)octors' Commons, the. (linrter- 
hovse. School, the Admiralty 
Com't, J^Jxvhefpie.r Chamber 
Court, New Colleges at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, the College 
of ifenddry, hot hestir Pridt/e. 
— The appointment of a Speaker 
in the House of Comtnons ; the 
s<paratiou of the two JItmscs of 
Parliament; the inventions of 
Oil J\unting, Cunjwwder, Can- 
non, New ( Vj/ws, 7 oils, i^r., were 
other events of interest. 


Tin? FOWLER. 


-f Now nuirk 

The fowler, ns he stnnds and meditates 
The cruel deed ! See how, with steady prasp, 

He holds tlio thunderinp messenper of death, — 

His eye fix’d, le veil’d on the fatal tube, — 

Hia forward leg. Amidst the bristling corn 
His dog, as if by skilful Flaxinnn cut 
In Parian stone, or cast in lasting brrinre 
Ry far-fom’d Westmneott, stan'’ forth immov’d, 

Ready to give thoifutal signal. Hark I 

*Tis done I— shot through the heart, she reels, she falls 
Far from her nest ; whilst th’ wn-^^uspeeting mate 
Still leAtls the fluttering covey through the field. 

C • BunNa, 
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ENGLISH .TUAVELLEK. 

KENT. 

“My deau Ciiiedren, — 

“ I li.iv'c not yet t^jld you of 
In'll f the phiee^ f saw in Kent. 


|>:n ment, for fifft*en dins 
Of course, if they were wantcMl 
lifter that time, tlie nation Innl 
to j»ay for ^hc use of tlic sliijn, 
and tlu* nion’ff WM”' s. 

“ In return for their services. 


“ From CANTEunfKY 1 went the Cinque Torts Innl cliarters 
to Dover, another very ancient p-anted to tlioin, I)v which they 
toivn, and one of tlie Cinque had*j;reat prirllct/es — such as no 
/Wfs. other town *in Knjtland Innl. 

‘“What is meant liy cinque J should al.so tell yon tliat eacli 
])orts?’ 1 imaptio yqn 'vill say. j>ort,ha*l* several Miialler towns 
‘‘ Cinque is the French fo^ cfnincctcd with it. and these 


fl\e, therefore Cinque l^or^ 
means tlie five ports. If yjk 
pM your map of F.ngland, yon 
may see the ii.imes of five sea- 


hore a part of tlie ex])en'*e. 
Thus these Cinque Forts wvre 
very inim'nffint places; hut non 
their imfortaace is nearly all 


ports, uamelv, Snmlirirh, Dniri^ P»ne. 

Jftunuetp and //yMe, in Kent; ‘‘In the liivt instanco, their 
and IInsl>u(ts, in Sussex. Tln-se services wen* not w’anied, tor 
towns formerly associated to- about the tinn* of Kin;^ IIlnkv 
pMlier f<»r the dofeneo of all VII. the nation heeame >er\ 
En;rhiiid. They wore sironjjly fond of sea-lij'lils, and Iniilt 
^ fortilieil, and snpjdicd with tlieir own navy. 'JMiy coast o( 
cannon ; for as they are the Enpund, too, has ehanpnl, us it 
lUMrest ports to France, it was has done in manv other jairts. 
tlioiijudit that if the French ever Komney wa.s once mi the sea- 
in railed ICnj^hind, they wonhl shore, liut the sea has pnic 
he likely to attack the.«»e places hack, and now Komney is at a 
tirsf. It is snjiposcd fliat p'eat ^li.stance inland; on tlie 
Wit.MA.M THE ('oNQn HOK j oth»r hand, the former plaee of 
made this arraupmumt, foi lie i FolKestoiie (a tow ri lyice ficlnnu- 
hiniself had first attacked ihc /< ./ to Dover) has been nearly 
neitfhhoiuhood of these places; w.i.shed away. Indeed none oi' 
hut some ]ieopic say that they the p<»rts are now very .suit- 
w ere e^tahlishcd as war stations able for shijqiinj:. Ueside this, 
before William’s time. the trade and manufiietnres of 

“'.riie duties of these ports England have «emoved to other 
were to supply shijqniig for parts of the coniitiy, and ship- 

Eiigland, in time of wmr, for it ping is not noiv m) much re- 

ai»pea)> that once the nation quired there. Again, the rnil- 
|i id f navy of its own. In wnys arc now conveying many 
tlie ii'nc of FMw'ard I. they of the goods fl'hich used to he 
wer. oonnd to send fifty- sent in Yes.sels and barges, 

seve , ship.s, fully equipped with More t*lian all, people are 

fig(UMig-men; these were to do ]eanfiii|g that there is no sen.se 
seivice for the state, without or reasoil infighting with the 
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Frijiicli, liccausc they are neU/fi- | siHokec aiul here is a roihvay- 
bours , and when wc all tr)' enpnc coininjr out!’ 
to love our neigliboui-fl as our- “*To l#e sure,’ said my ae- 
Bclves, we shall not require ony ipiaintance. * They have nia<le 
vessels at the Cinque I'orts for a lonfr timncJ throu^^h the elifl’; 
sucli n |»urpf)sc. * the tunnel is a pan of tlie Sout/i- 

“Yoii may oiieo more look edutern railway. That cliil', sir, is 
at the (hiiq lie Ports on the map. a well-known place, mid is 
Here they are! J)oveu, Sand- called Shakspeare’s Cliif, be- 
>vion, lioMNKY, JJvTiii, Viiid qausc it is mentioned in his 
Hastinos. * celebrated pl/y of Kirip Lear. 

‘‘To hej/in, then, Avitli Dover. It is not so large now as it was ; 
‘Why do you spell the’nanre of for, yon see, being iiiado of 
this town diliirent^y?* I said to iShalk it crumbles away; the 
a person at Dover. ‘Sometimes alnmsphere act’s ujioii it, and I 
you spell it D-o-v-o-r, and t^iiiik that fragments are somc- 
sometinuis D-o-v-c-ri4^ timnH oft* by the wind, 

“‘Can't say, sir, P*o sure,’ There! lookat thepeo]»le walk- 
w'as t lie answer. ‘I’helirst is ing up to the lo]). How very 
the most ancient' w’ay; that is small they seem in tlie distanee ! 
the way it is s[*elt in tlie ain*ient They arc like the Hies on the 
reconls and documents belong- eeiling!’ x 
ing to the town. 'Fhe name “After admiring the Sliak- 
Dover is, I think, Snxon. The speare (’lift* very much, J pro- 

Saxons exiled it TJtrtfr^ f|-oni. reeded to the other side of lli«' ^ 

*d\vf\riali,’ a steej) place, and towm. Here I found o*her 
‘dwr,' water. Then the UoTiuuis elifts inneh more extensive. 

ealleM if, l)ul>iis ; and now', if 'I’liey were a nolilc sight: suine 
yon read the name, tar, the w'ere »juite jierpendieular, and 
railway-station, yoq Mvill see they presented all the beautiful 

that this p*iaee is railed Uovint. shapes which elialk elifts form 

“ ‘ There is no (iqestion rtiat when they are broken. While 

Dover is a,.s'/cc/»^ plaee, or that f gazed upon them the sun siid- 

tfiere is plenty of water,’ I said; denlv shone forth tlinmgli the 

‘ for look at tliose fine old elitls, derk clouds ; and the elilfs, being 

ami look at tiiis rolling sea. thus lit iq), liad a brilliant whild 

Hi're it eomes— mind your feet!’ appearance. These cliff's may 

“ ‘ Yes, sir ; come a little be .seen from a great distance, 

way back in this direction, and They are the lirst part of Eng- 

then you w'ill sec a very large land observed by straugens j 

elift'.’ coming from France; and be- ' 

“ * Ah !’ I replied, * that is an cause of their whitenes.s, Eng- ! 

enormous cliff. What a sin- land lias received the name of j 

giilar shape it hak! Iris very Aliiion. This name is made I 

beautiful, and is covered with from album, the Latin word for 

nice green furf at tfjc top. white. } 

Look, too, at that great l^ ifc in “ The old castle on the top I 
the middle! Why, thefc is some J of the hill next engaged my 
2;J6 . j 
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attention ; it now forms m. bar- 
rack for soldiers. I went to 
see it, and found it in most 
excellent condition. Another 
place, called the Fortress, having 
a deep moat all round it, sur- 
Iirised me very much ; it is 
suid to be large enough to hold 
the whole town if used as a 
place of shelter. Tndee<l, Doven 
Castle and Fortress arc well 
known in English hi'-tory. I 
mentioned tlie castledii iny no- 
tice of the county of Kent (pagt.^ 
175). » a 

“ The town of Dovc'r is ^ 
very nice place, \\ith one or 
two wonderfully long streets. 
From Dover ])icr the ste.imers 
start for Fnivt-e; for the town is 
so near to Calais, the opj)Osite 
town in France, that the (^ilais 
('lifts may be seen by the naked 
eye on any tine day. Lately, 
however, it has been found that 
F<>/irstoii(> is even a more con- 
venient place to start from than 
Dover; on this account, much 
of the old bustle of Dover has 
been removed there, ami the 
town is now' rather dull. Some 
parts of the town are ra:her 
w'ann, as it is built in a huiU.w, ' 
between the fall t lifts. 

“ To des( ribe to you the othef 
towns of Keni would take u 
hmg time. T will only say that 
Fot,ki.''Tom’. is becoming a 
veri lashioujible watering-place. 
Splendid hotels have been built 
on file parade. In another part 
tif Kei'-' is a fashionable town 
ci< lle«i J' r N IJ R I D G E W E L L .s. 
Deal, "^andwicb, llythe, and 
Komi'i y, are becoming old- 
fashioned. 

*• After seeing several small 
to'\ O'!, 1 came to the large and 


populous watering-place called 
Kamsgatc. I’upiilous, indeed, 
it is! and popu/u/*. Ask any of 
the children there, and they 
will tell yoi*. J never saw' such 
swarms of cliildren before. The 
tidew'as out when 1 came down 
to the heacli for a walk, and the 
long, broad, smooth sand was 
posifively covered . with the 
young rogues, their mamnias, 
and their nursemaids. These 
folksfaiKlthc (^athing-macluiie.s, 
ami the batliing men and 
women, and the hathiiig-h<»rses, 
which draped tlie machines 
into thc^.^i — altf»gcther they 
formed j^mighty and luisy C(nn- 
pany. As 1 stood and watched 
the constantly moving crow<l, 
it seeineil to me to be greater 
than the. ninnbers I (‘.rpicted 
to see at the Clreat Exhibition. 

“The sea, too, was in motion 
as actively as the crowd. Yes, 
the great ocean seemed quite 
delighted at the fun ; he 
moved on to meet his friends 
the children in great waves, 
w'hich made a hearty roar as 
they dime to the land, as much 
IS td .s;iy, ‘^Ilere I am agjiin;” 
and, when the little §nes came 
two near to him, one of his 
wav(*s would curl up and rush 
down ispon them before they 
had time to run away. But it 
wJis all done i'.i run-— even w'hcn 
the little folks had built great 
towers of sand, and had 
strengthened them with largo 
stones, saying to the waves, 
‘'rherc! you can’t hurt that;* 
the old sea would roar again 
and sa}> ‘Can’t I?* then he 
would rush upon the tow'cr an<l 
scatferl i^ all abroad. But 
ruiliy, it was only fun! and 
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I when the ‘frcut mass of sand 

! and stones fell silently, the 

j victorious voice of the wild 

I wave, and the shouts of jiston- 
! ishincnt from thy. wild builders, 

I was like the confusion of 

tonjfucs when the old Tower of 
Babel fell. 

“ What else were t\iG ^wild 
waves sayiu}'? Ah! a Jrcat 

many thinf^s — and sometimes 
the children listened, ,bufc often 
they wojild pay r/o heed IV^hat- 
ever, hi very child knew w'hat 
he had come to Kams^^ate for — 
he had c«>me to ybuild ffreat 
tijwcrs and temi)k*sV4 sand, or 
to di" deep trenches -4?ind wdth 
that work they, and their 
Avood(‘n spades,' Avere all in- 
lensedy buM’, while there W'cre 
any sands left to dif;. Some- 
times a little fellow, who avus 
not two years old, AA'onhltakc a 
fancy ttj a stone almost ai hif; 
as himself; he Avould find it 
Avas to<i hea\'y to lift, but never 
mind,«hc wotdd dit» all round, 
and tujT at it, and shake it, and 
Avork iiaijder than if he Avcrc 
jniid for his Avork, niftil the 
rebellions stone Avrs Avrenhhed 
out of his b ed ; then it avus rolled 
ofl'in triumph, as the foundation- 
stone of auQther sand-tower. 

“ And Avheii the tide Avas np, 
and the Avaves covered the 
sands, Avhat else hail the chil- 
dren to do? Ah ! a j^reat many 
things; they had to Aval k on tho 
parade of the East Cliff; they 
ha<l to listen to the Gennaii 
hand; or to go )ioin« and ar- 
range their seaweeds, and their 
stock of peetens, coAvvies, and 
diver shells or, if it were morn- 
ing time, they Avonld, g(l-t6 the 
pier and ‘ see tiie boat oftj* as 
238 


they .4ay when the steamer start s 
for London. Others, perliaj).-’, 
would go in a sailing-bout to 
Shelnpssj where they A\'ould ga- 
ther thousands of cockles, jsiid • 
bring them honn: to be boiled 
for supper.” 

IF. And I knoAv Avliat tlndr 
mamma Avonld say Avhen they 
rmraii home. She Avonld say 
that they wei\ “ iinligcvtiblc,” ( 
and Avonhl give tlnmi some I 

^hrinips instead. j 

“Ramsgate is certainly a very I 

^dlghtfnl phice. It is diA'idcfl I 

mto two parts, the East Cliff I 
and the West Cliff, ami both | 
are generally thronged Avirb , 

A'isitors during the summer 
time, 'riie ‘ season’ for visi- • 

tors begins and ends with the 
Avarm Aveiither. When the Avin- j 

ter comes, all is quiet and at | 
rest; CATcything seems | 
I beg irnrdon ! all except the 
wild waves, Avhich now make a 
mournful ilisnial noise, crying | 

; for the childivn to come back ; 
j and Avhen in the winter iiigliis 
! the iineivil A\'inds whistle and | 

I laugh at their grief, they are [ 
‘ lashed’ into a dreadful state. j 
of rage. And, Avhen the cliil- 
dreii Avill not come to see them, j 
fiiey are not only wild, but rav- 
ing nuid. They leap up high, j 
and foam AA'itb frantie fiirj", ami 
take A'engcance on all the small j 
boats and ships. Indeed the | 
ocean is in a A^ery unsettled 
state until the summer and the | 
t 'lildren come back. 

“ But Ave must bid Kanjsgate 
good-bye. In my next letter, 

I will try and Avind up iny long 
account of Kent. 

“ Your affectionate frituid, 

“ Henry Young.” ; 
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forkign Ti{Avr.r.T.E]t 

Gkkece (Cvnvhidefl). 

1 “My dear CllILDIiEN, — 

T (li»l not, in iny last lt‘tter, 
sutnl you niy notes on (lr<‘eee, 

I lor wliieh I iini rather irhnl, 

us I find that yon lnl^c not re- 
ceived tho'ie on Malta. * 

! “ Yon have now lieard soinc- 

' thin;^ of four eoiintncs, 

1 o VL, SrAiN, M.v<.ta» and 

(jRKKCK, so I lui\e sent )(>ti 
I with tlio iiotC'!, Jiserii'sof ijUA- 

tioiis recapitulation. Wnn 
let me advise yon, hefore an- 
*?werini^ the (jnc.^lion^, to nw- 
mit tJu> Uilt^s fnnnm n/. Unless 
you do soj you will not renicin- 
i)cr much ol mv U tters. Ami 
if you want to retneiuher tliein, 
and to an.swer all the cpiestinii.s 
I which 1 send, you sliould reler 
I luuk to the first notes,* wliicli 
! I suppose yon learned Ion;' a;'o. 

Jf yon will make the exertion 
' to repeat them wutli tlie present 
' notes, \ou will thus make up a 
; jjcooil k.n;r lc.<son, such as any 
' hoy or ;:irl may be pleased to 
say by heart. 

MALTA— one ECE. • 

(Gihraltnr and T;m|rier.s.) 

H 1. Jhftiflrtt the lanje fou'ns of 
^ Sjmiu, Madjiiii, SkVillk, don- 

J)0\ \, IrllANADA, ttlld JiIaLAOA, 
thorv w, in the rjrtrt'ine southern 
t taint, a small town called Giu- 
rt ALT/i ■ This fo/vn, hi longimj to 
*1a y ,{,'lisli, is of great hnjn rt- 
anee os it. is the heg to the Medi- 
tern ! . t an. It is situated on the 
SVi ir lcaf roolf, ami isstrimgbj 
Jar- {fied-^therif arenas theSt rails 


qf Gibraltar are very narrorr 
and thr ships that pass through 
aremthin the reach of a eannon- 
hallf the ISritish ean prennt all 
ships froni^ji^sing in or out of 
the ^iediterranian, inthout their 
permission. 

Gibraltar has Mon tied to tin 
British for IhO yeans. I Jit the 
opposite coast if A^friea, i.s a 
town vailed Ta no in ns. This 
pluee is just as tiefrneeless a.s 
Gil/iialttfr is stiong ; and. at the. 
tiene of mtfristi, it had Wen 
uttiiehtd by the /'’renih, under 
fht PniNCK ili; .lOI.NVILLE. 

.\Jtir poising through nnr of 
^'fhe siadtnt and violent .ston'hs' 
of the era man f we rcaehtd 

Malta and Gozo. 

'J. Malta ahd ilozo are two 
isles at the south if !<icilg. 'They 
are both noted f>r their hot c//- 
mate, whieh is owing partly to 
their posifiinij and partly to the 
nature of the soil. The soil i.s 
rer^ searei\ but, by* the gi eut 
I ,rerf ions of the people, the islam! 
has hien rrndend verg Jretile, 
and now produces fgs, clires^ 
and oriPnges, abundantly. The 
jirineipal town is uannd Valetta, 
and if\ situated within the har- 
bow of M^dfa, which is very 
large and beaufifuL The^island 
'las belonged to the muglish since 
the yiar 18uo. 

y. In the eastern district of the 
Mediterruntan, i,H a nniUhnown 
country called ( i iileck. One part 
is johad to TuAey^ and the other 
is a large peninsula called Tiii: 
Mohka. 1110 Gnehs were, for- 
merly the most eieilized nation 
in the world, and were famed far 
their learning, their bravery, 
and their refined taste. Thus 
their count ry abounded in beuu- 
tifiU fampltSt and citic.^, the 
priwival qf whieh were Athens 
anf (\riyth. 

The country has now lost its 
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huporfanfe. Tfie pturpUj who had 
hi'ni mdoiu-d Jor many revtu- 
7*/V.v. ar<’ iiow free from 'thnrfnut 
mnsfcrx, fJu‘ Turks; uvd theif 
form nu indpprudent nation^ hut 
they have Utile qf the h'nvery^ 
learning^ or taste of their anees- 

tOI'S. 

Both Athtus mat Corinth are 
noted priiteipolly for their mag- 
nfeeut ruins. On tht t,reat 
hill of Alhen.'i., ndnrh is enlled 
the Arropoli.K. ore the remains 
of many heathen temjde.<t. The . 
hill of Corinth, erf ted the Aero- 
Corinth. ha.t aho many aneieat 
ruins, and the remains of a I 
garrison. These, h Ul^. like others I 
in aneient eities, n\r^‘^ used ] 
eifadeh. or st rough old. in irhieh i 
the inhahitants took refmje when j 
nttaeked 

llie etimate of Creece is truly 
delightful, while the .<toil yiehh 
ahundance of rich fruits and 
grain ; hut, owing to the de~ 
'pre.v<ed .^tate, of the people, and 
the disordve deeasioned by nuir. 
it ha.H not been properly culti- 
vated, until lately. 

“ irn(l<Tncath I hav' writron 
the questioTis for recapitulation, 
which you may amuse yourself 
by ausweviiiu, hut before doinp 
so, do RotvfAil tp learn the les- 
son by hor#t. 

“Your aflectionate friend, 

“Uncle Kiciiakd,” 


TIECAPTTULATION. 

“I am goinjr to describe Gib- 
raltar. Tf there should he any 
mistakes in my aceount, please 
say how many tlieA arc, and 
correct them. 

1. Gibraltar is a laf^o town 
situated at the North of Strain, 
and hclom^iiig to the rreneh. 
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It is situated on a liigli To(‘k 
eallcd'the Su^ar-loaf mck, arul 
is called the key of the Medi- ! 
terranean. 

2. What sort, of a population 

did T find at Gibraltar? j 

3. What animals are said to 
live ill troops on the summit (»f 
the rock? 

4. What would you call the 
Gibraltar roek — a peninsula, or 
an island? 

.5. What is the name of the 
-emarkahle cave at Gibraltar? 

6. Here is a description of 
‘'Mother place, ])leasctdl me its 
name. It i.s .Mtuato^pkexactly 
opposite to Gibraltar, on the 
coast of Africa. It is so sif- 

! iiated that it may easily he at- 
tacked by an ememy; the in- 
hahitants arc called Moors. 

7. In what country do the 
Moors live? 

8. What town had lately 
been much injured by the 
French when 1 was at Tan- 
giers? 

9. On which part of the Af- 
rican coa«t is it situated; on 
(lie North, East, South, or 
West? 

10. Wh.at reli{j;ion do the 
Moors ]>rofess? 

11. What strange religious 

fcsti\ul wero they observing 
when I saw them? How dc 
they generally observe it, and |} 

how long? 

12. For what is the Mediter- 
ranean Sea particularly noted? 

13. Why is the island of 

Malta something like Gib- 
raltar? j 

14. Whore is it situated? i 

1.5. What is the name of the 

smaller island adjoining Malta? j 

{Continued on patjfe 2,56.) I 
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I MOVP: ON! 

When Christopher Columbus 
went to the Franciscun convent? 
to bid good'bye to li is friend Juan 
• l*crez, he had been moving on 
for six years. Now fiis chance 
I of procuring a ship seemed 
than it six years before. ^ 
But was not to quit ' 
Spain sJHiastily as he had in- 
tended, for. the good old prior 
would not let him. Perez heard 
of his misft-Ttnries with real 
sorrow, but he l)cggcd him by 
all means to remain in the 
country. lie said that he had 
once been father confessor to 
the queen, and that if he tvent 
hiiri.self to sec the queen he 
I . thought he could show lier that 
1 the plans of Columbus were 
good, and could persuade her 
to give him a ship. 

I Accordingly Columhu.s wait- 
ed. and Perez went to the king 
and queen, who were hu\v 
he.sieging tlie city of Granada^ 
There ho spoke to Queen Isa- 
L bella of the grandeur of the 
I ^chcinc with such earnestness 
and eloquence, that her mind 
was moved. Now, fot the first 
time., the queen saw the im- 
portauc*' of discovering this 
'W’esu'r.’i land. She promised 
t(< sii;;port the iindertakiiig ; 
Cobruhus was sent for; and 
orde were given that he should 
he p/ovided with three sliips. 

Thm .success came when it 


was little expected, and Colum- 
bus prepared in earnest for his 
long* vtyage over the ocean. 

But here he was stopped once ‘ 
more. Yes, once morel “Acro.ss | 
the oceu«!” was the general 
ciT; “who has ever been across 1 
tiro ocean ?” The sailors of ! 
Spain declared they wou/d vot \ 
go. They ^d that they should ; 
never c^nc hack alive ; and 
when the royal orders were sent 
to force the sailors to go, the 
town from which the ships were ■ 
to .start was in an uproar. The ] 
owners of vessels refused to 1 
lend them, ami the boldest sea- j 
men ran away. Columbus 
cam^ himself, and n*iadc the 
greatest exertions, but none | 

would be persuaded. Neither i 

vessels npr crews could be got | 
either to please Columbus or 
the kino-. • 

But Columbus was not to be | 
stopped now^ be .still jjcrsiflided 
and still moved ftn, until at last I 
a rich owm*r of vessels came j 
Ibnvard, and said that he also | 
would go. This man was named 
Alonzo Pinzop ; he owned many j 
vc.sscls, and he.i many seamen 
in his employ. When the sailors ' 
heard their master say that he 
would go, and when his brother, 
Vicente J'inzon, also engaged 
to go, they felt more confidence - 
in them than in “the mad ' 
foreignci*; and at last a com- 
pany^fJ>ne hundred and twenty 
men wA lAude up. I 
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In about a month the vessels 
■were ready, but it is said that 
“ after all, they were miserably 
small when compared with the 
length of the V 9 ya 5 rc.” The 
vessels, too, were old, and almost 
worn out. Two were little bet- 
ter than open boats, but (lolum- 
bus was now accustomed^ to dif- 
ficulties. He would not let such 
matters stop him; he was deter- 
mined to move on ; amj accord- 
ingly on Friday, .Ipd of'Auj^ust, 
j 1492, the three vessels set sail 
I Before starting, Columbus 
I and his com pa nioni^m arched in 

solemn procession tnorias- 
j tcry, to confess their '^sin«, to 
! obtain “absolution” from the 
j)ricsts, and to imjMore the bless- 
ing of God on their expedition. 
Columbus then hoisted his flag 
rm board the largest vessel, called 
1 1 ic Sn7it(t Marin ; Alonzo Pinzon 
' commanded in the second sliip, 

I calhal the Pinta; and the third, 
called the Nina, Avas com- 
I miinded by Vicente Pinzon. 

And now, when he was nearly 
: fifty-six yyars old, after “moving 

on” for eighteen years, Colum- 
bus r,call}' ha<l a ffhip, and* be 
departed with his coin])anion.s 
‘ ill the prcscnce of a vast crowd 
1 of spectators — some sighing, 
i some scoffing, and some praying 
to Heaven f«)r his success. 

I But still there w’crc difficul- 

ties; it was as difficult to make 
the leaky vessels move on across 
j the ocean, as it had been to make 
I the king and the queen move 
on. I'lie second c^ty of their 
voyage the rudder of the Pinta 
broke loose, and when Co- 
lumbus reached the Ci^nary 
irfands ho had to stop LUd re- 
fit his vessels. 
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On I leaving the Canaries, 
Columbus hchl his course <lue 
west, and stretched into tin* 
unknown seas; and now he 
had to move on against ditfi- 
cultics greate; than ever. The 
winds favoured him, the ships 
obeyed, but not the men whom 
he was supposed to command. 
Many of the sailors ivcrc de- 
jected, and flisinayed. Jt is 
said that they beat their breasts, 
and shed t^ars as if iliey w'ere 
never more to behold * land ; 
ai^dfcinany cried aloud, “Why | 
aid wc come ivith ^jk mad | 
sailor? "VVe shall bcHRiwncd 
in the great ocean. Oh, foolish | 
men that wc were !” i 

But, fortunately, Columbus | 
knew Iiow to command, and he j 
cheered bis men with bright | 
visions of ivculth in the ri(*h 
countries they wmld find. Tie 
set them a good example by 
the calm, patient, persevering 
spirit with which he moved on. 

It is said that “ he regulated 
everything by his sole autho- 
rity; he superintended the exe- 
cution of every order; and he 
was nearly always upon deck. 

The sounding -line, or instru- 
ments for observation, were 
continually in his hamls. After j 
the example of the Portuguese J 
discoverers, he attended to the 
motion of tides and currents, HP 
watched the flight of birds, the. ! 
appearance of fishes, of sea- ! 
weeds, and of everything th.Mt 
flotited on the waves.” 

“By the fourteenth of Sep- j 
tember, the fleet w^as above two ! 
hundred leagues west of tin, i 
Canary Islands, at a greater 
distance from land than any j 

Spaniard had ever been before. 
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Tliere they were stru<^ with 
an astonishing appearance. 
They observed tliat the mag> 
netic needle in their compasses 
(lid not point exactly to the 
polar star, but varied towards 
the w(\<Jt. This appearance 
tilled the companions of Co* 
luinbiis witli tciTor. They were 
now in a honndlcss arid un- 
known ocean ; nature itself 
seemed to be altcro4l, .-md trie 
only guide which they bad Ic'ft 
was about to fail them. Bfft 
Columbus, with quickness, ami 
ingen invented a rea^ 
for thilBipj^earancc, which dis- 
pelled their fears, and silenced 
their inunnnrs.*’ 

He still eon tinned to steer 
due west, and, ^\hen he cainc 
within the sphere of the trade 
wind, which blows from east to 
west, he advanced witli sueh 
uniform rapidity, that it w’as 
seldom nciMissary to sliift a sail. 

At length, he found the sea 
so covered with weeds that 
it resembled a vast meadow. 
In some places these weeds 
were so thick that they hindered 
tl# progress of the ship.": and 
at this strange sight the s;dlors 
again began to feel frightened. 
But Columbus persuaded theiu 
that this was only a sign of 
land; a hri.sk gale sprang up, 
several birds hovered round the 
sliip, and soon both sailors and 
ship ttg.dn moved briskly on. 

But the further Columbus 
went, the harder he found it to 
mov - on. Three weeks had 
pa‘^'' 'd away since they left the 
Cj.i .Mries, and the patience of 
tb' men was* almost tired out. 
Several times they had seen 
l.-nd— they had shouted toge- 


ther, “Land! land!” with great 
joy — then tlicy had found that 
it was only some distant cloud, 
and had sat dow'n again witli 
doleful (Jisheariened looks. 
More sca-wei*'d had been picked 
up, and hmtl plants; and one 
sailor had discovered a live 
cnih, w'liich was a Mire sign of 
lanfl, •for crabs are generally 
found near the sea-shore. But, 
aliis! no land came in view; 
theue w'Cre clouds enough, and 
water too *!nueh, and di-^- 
appointmenls too much, for the 
sailors we» at last quite dis- 
heartened# They secretly whis- 
piMvd, ^id grnnihled together, 
and at lu.st l)nd >• out into open 
eoiiiphiint. »(*' IiiiuImis heard 
this, hut still he kept up a 
ehcevful face; he would not 
notice their angiy look.s, and ' 

did all he roiild to urge tliem | 

on.^ They eonld iiot^, liowever, ! 

be encouraged by wonls; the. j 

further tliey wont, the le-ss hope | 

they felt ; they all begun to 
agree tljai if Columbus would 
not return they should 1‘orec i 

him to do so; and •Coliiirihus 
evwi heard them saying, “ Let 
us tlin*w him ipto tlje sell!” 

How do you think he wtuild 
feel when he heard tliat ? ; 

Would he not fi el afr.iid, and j 
agree to go hack? No! he felt | 
his danger, !*iit he .still tried to I 
persuade uiel encourage— still I 

he said “ Move on!” i 

Just then, 1.he\ happened to 
be cheered by more floek.^ oj' 
birds, which Hew over the shij», i 
but after .several ^ays their ! 

success w.is no hotter than ! 

before.* The patience of the J 

saildni now gave way; even j 

the omilirs combined with the i 
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common men^ and all the com- 
pany r6se against Columbns. 
They all assembled on the deck 
of his vessel, most of them 
wearing looks of tiage and dis- 
appointment. They spoke with 
disorder, in a violent manner, 
and they insisted, with threats, 
that he should tack about, and 
return to Europe. 

Was this to be the end of all 
the good man’s efforts ? No I 
lie could not bear ^hc tl’iouglit; 
he would not give up now, ahen 
having moved on these many 
years ! So he caliWly Iwiked 
at the angry men be!o^*e him. j 
“Conic!” he thought fo him- 
self, “it is of no use trying 
to encourage you flow. 1 must 
give way to you a little. 1 will 
promise to go back in three 
days.” So he promiseil them 
solemnly, “If you will con- 
tinue sailing for three dyys 
I longer, and we do not discover 
I any land, 1 will give up the 
enterprise.” 

The men thought tlwit this 
was rcason^ible. “ Let us give 
him three days Ion gcr,’t- they 
said } a,nd they all agrA3ed. ivh ! 
how anxioiM a time must these 
days have been to Columbus! 
Can you not imagine the brave 
old man sitting at the prow of 
liis ship? What fearful thoughts 
I must have w'orked in hie mind I 
I With what eager eyes must he 
I liavc looked into the distance 

I before him! “I have been 

t moving on for eiglitccn years, 
and now I have <)nly three 
days more.” He would pray 
to the crazy ship — “ Move on !” 
and when the winds whistled 
bgf he would jiray them, “AVrovc 
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He wauld watch for every 
sign. And soon the good signs 
came ; the sounding-line reached 
the bottom of the sea, and the 
water became more shallow, 
which is generally a sign of 
land. Very large flocks of birds 
were now seen; not only sea- 
fowl, but small land birds, that 
could not fly very far. Some 
came and settled on the ship, 
and chirped, and sung notes 
which cheered the sailors* ears, 
j Lhaves of trees were also seen, 
a ^iiKch of fresh red berries, 
ana a pie(‘e of stick, w^^ had 
been curiously carved ;^ne air, 
too, became warmer and milder, 
which was another sure sign of 
land. " 

Columbus still sat at the 
prow of his ship, and his last 
hopes rose within him. These 
days were his last chance, but 
that chance was a very strong 
one. 

Thus he persevered, until one 
night he seemed to sec a light 
before him. He called to two 
other men, and they also per- 
ceived it ; all three noti^d 
that it moved about from pl«e 
to place, as though it were 
carried in some person’s hand. 
V%ry soon the booming sound 
of a gun firing was heard 
from the Vinta, the ship 6f 
Alonzo Piiizon, which was a 
little way a-head. This was 
followed hy lr)ud shouts; and, 
when (^oluml)us and his com- 
'^)aiiions listeiied, they soon dis- 
tiiiguislmd the joyful cry of 
“Land! land!” 

How did the heart of Colum- 
bus beat now ! And the worn- 
out sailors who all stood around 
him— they were very slow of 
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I belief; but, as the Aorninff 

! dawned, all their doubts ana 
I fears were removed. Gradually 

I the light revealed ai certain 

j misty shape, which was seen 

j more and more clearly until it 
I showed them a beautiful sight, 
j They all saw distinctly before 
; them a large island, with broad 
; gr^n fields, well stored wi*h | 
wood, and with many rivulets, i 
I — seemingly a most delightful 

! country. Now tlfo heart gf 

I Columbus beat with Joy, and 

I with thanksgiving to God*; J^r 

j here i|'as the land whf^, 

I eighteen years ago, had been 

I only an idea. He had been 

j “ moving on” to^tliis land for 
I eighteen, ^cirs — ^hc had reached i 

j it at last— he saw it now, not 
w'ith the eye of his mind, hut 
really, — it w'as now a reality! 
A good account has been 
written of the lauding of the 
I sailors, and you shall hear how 
Colunihiis took possession of 
the Lund of the West. 

“ The crew of the Pintn instantly 
begfin the 7c JJeum, as a hymii of 
thankH<i^iving to God, nnu won* 
joined by thoao of tho other ships 
with tears of joy and Irnnaporte of 
congratnhition. They threw Ihe^t- 
sclves at the feet of Johmihus, with 
feelings of self-oondomnation and 
revei’enco. They iraplonMl him to 
pardon their ignorance, incredulity, 
and insolence, which had creat^ 
him so vmcb ditM]uiet, and had so 
often obstructed his well>concerted 
plan; and they now pronounced 
the whom they had so lately 
rev'h* 1, to be a person inspired by 
Uoj sn with sagacity more than 
hu >oin, to accomplish a design so 
far beyond the ideas of all former 
ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, all 


their boats were manned and 
armed. Tliey rowed towards the 
island witli their colours displayed, 
with warlike music, and other 
martial pomp. As they approached 
the coast, toe^ saw it covered with 
A multitude of people, whose ges- 
tures expressed w^ouder and aston- 
ishment at the strange objects pre- 
sei^ii to their view. Columbus 
was the first European who set 
foot in the new w'orld which ho 
had discovered. Ho landeil in a 
ricif dress, an^ with a naked sword 
Ip his hand. His men followed, 
and kneeling down, they all kissed ' 
(he ground which they hail so Jong I 
desiml to Jee. They next erceted 
a cruei^, and, prostrating them- 
selves before it, returned thanks 
to Goil. Thev then took solemn 
possession of the country for tlio 
crown of Castile and Leon, witli 
all the formalities wliieh tberoriu- 
gnese were accustomed to obsorvo. 

<<TLo Spaniards, while thus 
emjlujed, were surrpunded by 
many of the natives, who gazed 
upon tlicm in silent admiration. 

The dress of the {Spaniards, the 
wliitencBS of their skins, their 
beards.tfieir arms, appeared Strange 
and surpi'ising. The v()st machines 
ill wlach tJiey liad traversed the 
ocetn, that#cemed to ino)(e upon 
the waters witl^ wings, and ut- 
tered a dreadful sound resembling 
thunder, accoTupanied with light- 
ning and smoko, struck them with 
terror — they began to respect their 
new guests as a superior order of 
beings, and e-^nciuded that they 
were children from the sun, who 
had descended to visit the earth. 

‘‘Tho Europeans were hardly 
less amazed at the scene now lie- 
fore them. Every herb, and shrub, 
and tree, was different from those 
which flourished in Europe. Tho 
soil seenled to be rich, the climate 
felt^^rm, though extremely de- 
lightfifl. » The inhabitants ap- 
peared in the simple innocence of 
* iS45 
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natare — ontiTely naked. Their 
black hair, longf and uncurled, 
floated upon their ahouldera, or 
was bound in tresBCfl around their 
heads. Their comQlevon was of a 
dusky copper colour; their aspect 
gentle and timid. Their faces, and 
sevoral parts of their body, were 
fantastically painted with glaring 
colours. They were shy at # first 
through fear, but soon became 
familiar with the Spaniards ; and 
'with transports of joy, received 
from them hawks^ bells, ^lass 
beads, or other baubles, in retuien 
for wliich they gnvosuch provisions 
ns they hud, and sont^cutton yarn, 
the only commodity value that 
they could produce.” *1. 

W. Well, I (fin glad that 
Columbus discovcrcMl the coun- 
try at last. lie really deserved 
to have the glory of finding it 
after moving on so long. 

lotu Did he not go hack to 
Spain in great glory, papa?’ 

P. Yes; but the history of 
liis return, and of the remainder 
of his ilays, is too long for me 
to toll you now. I imght tell 
you liow he sailed on, past that 
i.slnnd to another, and tiien to 
another; how he l(«#i one ol his 
ships, and left shine of the crew 
to settle in one of the island.s. 
I might describe to you how he 
and his men nearly perished in 
a storm, when returning across 
the ocean. 

I might tell how excited were 
the people of Portugal and 
Spain when they saw again the 
adventurous little bark — how, 
when the news spri^d that the 
New World was discovered, that 
Columbus hiul returned with 

f oH and',' above all, with^live 
atives on hoard his . slRp, the 
joy was indescribable: — how 
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the b(8ls were rung, tlie shoj>s 
shut, all business suspended, 
and the whole population liur- 
ried to%hu shore to receive the 
admiral, with shouts and ac- 
clamations, though he Avere 
a king; — and, better still, how 
Columbus’s first act on landing 
was to march with his people 
IfO churtli, to return thaiik^for 
the success oi Jiis voyage. 

After these expr'^ssions of 
yoy and admiration, Columbus 
departed for Seville. From 
tri.s*]>hice he sent a message to 
Parcelona, where tliD king and 
queen at that time resided, ^to 
lay before them a brief account 
of Ids voyage, and to receive 
from them an indication of 
their royal will. You may one 
day read of his recejition at 
Barcelona; — of his triumphal 
entry, surrounded by knights 
and nobles, who vied with 
each other in swelling his 
praises; — how he Avas pub- 
licly received by the sovereigns 
of Spain, and loaded Avitli cA'ciy 
mark of favour and distinction; 
— lioAv men of the liighest rank 
Avcrc proud of his eoiiipaiiy; — 
and liow the name of Columbus 
Avas known all over thq civilized 
Avorld. 

L, But, ])apa, that is not the 
end of his history. I Avant to 
know what he did aftenA'ards, 
Avhether he became a king, 
AA'Iiether he built a splendid 
palace, and Avhether he Avas 
not a very rich man when he 
died. 

P, Indeed Ids history ends 
very differently. He made 
three more voyages to America 
and back, and during this time 
he Avas shamefully treated, lie 
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was SO slandered by his enemies, 
that he was thrown iuto*prison, 
with chains on his hands and 
i'cet ; and after the death of 
Isabella, who was his principal 
friend, Ferdinand was jealous 
and ungrateful towards him. 

You thiuk that perhaps he 
died a rich man. Listen to the 
account of his death. “Co- 
lumbus sank i]]to uliscurity, aifd 
was reduced to such straitened 
circumstances, that^hc had no 
place to repair to* except wi 
inn, and very frequently liitd 
not the money to pay* Jks 
jeckoning. Disgusted and mor- 
med. exhausted with the hard- 
ships whicii he had suffered, 
and oppressed with infirmities, 
Colurnhus closed l)is life on the 
20th of May, 1506. About ten 
years after his decease the real 
ch.iractcr of America and its 
islands became known to Euro- 
pean navigators ; and by chance 
one of these adventurers, Arne- 
rigo Vesj)ucii, had the honour 
of conferring the name America 
upon a division of the globe 
w hich ought, in justice, to have 
been called after the unfortunate 
CoLUMBL'.S.”* 

W. Then, pa])a, wliat has 
been the use, after all, of tellyig 
us such a lung tale? If that is 
what we are to get by moving on, 
we had better always stand still. 

P. Whv so? Columbus did 
that foT which he was always 
moving on. lie moved on to 
discover America, and he did 
so. y .0 copy Columbus. Say 
to ’ mrself, “1 will do some 
grc'T. thing, some good thing to 
iru se the world better.” Say 
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as he did, “ I will do that be- 
fore I die if God spare me, and 
all my life 1 will move on to it." 

Do you think it mattered 
much to Columbus that he died 
poor? — 2fot*mmh. Do you 
think it mattered that men ill- 
treated him? — It did nut mat- 
ter much. lie w'ould say, 

“ Yom may take away my life, 
but you cannot take away the 
truth that / have done a great 
gooif. d can think over that, 
as much us* a man can think | 
ftver liis gold indeed, I can j 
I think of it^ntli more pleasure, ^ 
for 1 cant'jM; lose my joy.” i 

Ion.A<Oj he couldn’t lose it. i 

P. Ccrtuinly, he couldn’t lose | 
it; that joy* belonged to him | 
for ever. Columbus was a truly ! 
pious and Christian man, and I 
dare say that often he could | 

laugh at his sorrows. When he j 

talked of death, he would smile, ' 
— would say, “ Db you think 
that at death I shall cease to | 
move on? Why, all my life 1 j 
have b^ii moving on to death, I 
so that 1 may see higher joys in 
heaven ; death is i» very little 
sotrow'.” lie would &ay to you, 
“Ijabour /lot for the meat that 
perisheth orhe would tell you 
not to lay up treasures in earth, 
but to lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven. 

L. Now tvll us something, 
papa, to make a moral hsson? 

P. Yes. When you think of 
Columbus, copy him. Try to 
be always moving on to do 
some good. Thus, .as you are 
always moving on to death, 
you rally also be moving on to 
ric^fte which neither moth imr 
rust calf corrupt, 
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THE PLANTAGENET 
KINGS. 

RICHARD U. 

When Edward III. died, he 
left three sons, the Dukes' of 
Lancaster, York, and Glonces- 
Neither of these sons, 
hoW^^er, became king, Recluse 
Ahe law was tliat the eldest son 
•was heir to the throne, and if 
he died^ his child becitme heir; 
but, if he had no Ahild, the nejet 
eldest son was the heir. You 
may remember t^jat Edward 
the Black Prince vtis Edward 
III.’s eldest sun, aiuh that he 
died in his father’s reign. But 
he had a little son i:allcd Kichard, 
and although Bichard was very 
young when his grandfather 
died, he wiis appointed to be 
king. 

Did you ever bear of^ the 
officer called the Champion of 
Emjhmd f This ofliccr performs 
duty at Westminster Hall on 
tlie day when the .king is 
crowned. He rides upon a 
white horSc, proclaims the new 
king by his titles^ and cays 
that iV any thii^k he ought nut 
to bo king, he, the champion, 
will light them. Then he throws 
down his gauntlet (an iron 
glove), and he challenges any 
one who can tight, and wants 
to do so, to pick the gauntlet 
up. 

When the young king Richard 
was crowned, such a champion 
was appointed ; and this Is the 
first Champion of England we 
read of in history. 

. But nekher the crowning o£ 
Ao king, nor the appoiijr«Acnt 
m a champion, could tuaite him 
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any older than he was, nor give 
him sense enough to govern 
the nation; for ho was only 
eleven y^w old. Therefore, 
as in the cas'^ of Henry III. and 
Edward III., Regents were ap- 
pointed ; the kin^s three uncles, 
the Dukes of Lancaster, York, 

nd Gloucester, governed for 

im. 

And now begins a sad history. 
Pm sorry, to say tiiit I have 
little good to tell you, either of 
t/ic, three regents or of King 
f5.ehard. 

While the “ regents ” goven^ 
there was disorder in the ki^- 
dom. Tlkl^thrcc dukes were all 
of different dispositions, and it 
was thought that they would 
thus keep each other in check; 
but the consequence was that 
they could not work together, 
and neglected their business. 

When the peojde saw this 
they grumbled. There arose a 
man wlio went about preaching 
to them, and increasing their 
discontent. His name was John 
Hally and he said to the people 
! that, as all men were dcsccinled 
from one father, so they ought 
to be all equal — they ought, he 
sftid, to have equal rights, and 
equal riches. The people be- 
lieved this, and became very 
dissatisfied ; hut they said to 
themselves, “ We shall be better 
off when the young king is old 
enough to reign, for he is the son 
of our beloved Edward the Black 
Prince, and he will be like hie. 
father.’* 

Still, however, they had their 
present troubles, and some of 
these troubles were very hard. 
They found that the young 
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king was always spfTuling 
money, and always wanting 
more than he otiglit to have; 
the’ three regents also were 
spending money in a war with 
France, so that the money paid 
for taxes was much more than 
it used to be. At last so much 
money was wanted, that the 
parliament made a new tax—a 
very heavy one, called the polt- 
Utx. 

'J'he tax was, thate all j)eople 
should pay three groats cacl^ 
and that was a groat doa) 
money; for three groats in th^w 
d^’S were worth as much as 
a good fat sheep. The j)oll- 
tax was not only heRvy, it \imis 
unjust; for v. declared that the 
>\orkitig mcii, who had very 
little money, should pay as 
much as the gentlemen, who 
had plenty. That was not fair, 
and the people grumbled more 
than ever. The tax-gatherers, 
too, were very rough men and 
unfeeling. One of them called 
on a blacksmith, named Ho/ 
Ti/lft, and told him to p/iy his 
poll-tax for himself and daugh- 
ter. Wat said that he wouldn’t 
pay any lax for his daughter, 
because she was not “of Jige”; 
and when the tax-gatherer be- 
haved rudely to her, Wat was 
so enraged, that he took his 
hammer and killed the man. 
The people soon came in a 
crowed tf) sec what was the 
matter : they said it served the 
■'Tax-g.M*lierer right, and they 
took *he part of Wat. They 
qui«'\i gathered round him, 
and . > did other angry people 
fnm all parts— there came men 
from Kent, Hertfordshire, Sur- 
re-', {Suffolk, Norfolk, Lincoln- 


shire, &c. ; so that Wat Tyler 
soon found himself at the head 
of nearly 100,0(X) men. 

These men did a groat deal 
of mischief^ They remembered 
all that thep^l'iest, John Bali, 
had said to them, and began to 
“make all men equal,” by ren- 
dering the rich people poor, 
Thi^' tfrst cleared the gaols oi 
all their prisoners, and when 
they reached London they seized 
•the Towtr. There they found 
t(jc Archbish^j) of Canterbury, 
and other noblemen, whom they 
beheaded; ^^liey destroyed a 
great man;j^ noblemen’s houses, 
.Htid thdf fine public huildiiigs. 
Then the multitude divided: 
C(),(KK) men from Essex and 
otIu*r parts, were led by a nuni 
callcMi Jad’ StniWy while .’10,000 
m:ircht'd um^r \Vnt Tyhr to 
meet the young king at Smith- 
tiel^. Hen* Wat ma^lc his de- 
mands of the king. But Wat 
did not act like a gentiemaii. 
He was in fact a rude* man, and 
he .spok« to the king very im- 
properly — he even became 
q«iite 'nsolcnt, takinfj hold of 
i the •king’s ^ridlc as ho spoke, 
and threatening liim wTitli a 
sword. This hehavi»)ur so ex- 
asperated Walworth, the Lord 
Mayor of Lonfion, w'lio was 
standing there, that heknockcil 
down Wat T; Ic;- with his mnee, 
and one of tin. knights in.stantly 
despatched him with his sword. 

ir. Ob! w'hat would the 
people do? 

Why, they W'cve going to 
kill the king in return, and they . 
had their hows drawn ready to 
shoot him, w'hcn young Richard, 
whotll^n was not sixteen years 
old, boldty rode up to them. 


I 
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“ What ! my liegemen,” he cried, 

will you kill your king? You 
have lost your leader; now fol- 
low me, and I will be your cap- 
tain !” The peoj^c were charmed 
with this speech — they w'crc 
amused, and were struck with 
such bold behaviour; so they 
did what he told theni. The 
king granted some of thAr re-, 
quests, the crowd soon after dis- 
persed, and peace was restored. 

The mob wt;ie now “more 
pleased with Kichard than ,be-‘ 
fore, and they thought that he 
would make ns Anc a king as 
his grandfather, PJtljvard HI.; 
but they were inistaktVi. Wlien 
Jiichard was old enough to act 
I for himself, it 'was found that 
the regents had not only neg- 
le<;ted the nation, but they had 
neglected him. #Thcy had not 
given him a proper education. 
His iniud was empty < and 
foolish. 

I'ooplc who have empty 
minds can only care for the 
pleasures of the body* This is 
nearly always the case; and it 
was so ^vlth llichard, for nearly 
all h^is attention was givhn to 
eating and dnnking, amuse- 
ment, and fine clothes. 

With such enjoyments the 
king was led into the greatest 
extravagances. I will give you 
some instances of his foolish- 
ness. It is said ihat when he 
came to the crown, the city 
fountains were made to flow with 
four sorts of wine. It is sai»’ 
that there were 3<)0 cooks in 
his kitchen (some say 2,000); 
while he is also said to have 
cntertaiflbd 6,000 persons, daily. 
When he kept Christ^nfJs at 
Westminster Hall, *'28 oxen 
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wercr eaten every day, 300 
sheep, and fowls without num- 
ber. In the twentieth year of 
his reign, he was married to the 
little danghti of King Charles 
VI. of h'raneo, who was then 
only seven years old. He re- 
ceived 200,000 marks with her 
as her portion, but the feast, 
and other expenses of his mar- 
riage, were no less than 300,000 
marks. His extravagance and 
foolishnc>ss in dress were not 
'less remarkable, lie had a coat 
^sr.dc, and the cost was not less 
Vian £80,000 according*to the 
present value of money. It 
was embroidered with leaves 
and flowers; and was thickly 
studded with precious stones. 
When he gave iij) the crown, it 
is said that his treasures and 
jewels were worth not less than 
£700,000. 

With such love of dress in i 
the king, it is no wonder tlint i 
all the foolish young men of the ' 
court imitated l)ini. It is said i 
that the court w'as the most /op- I 
pish court tliat England ever i 

saw. Some of the dandies wore ^ 

clothes of i>atch-work, having i 

one sleeve of a coat blue and j 
the other green, one stocking 
Ved and the other w hite, a boot 
on one foot and a shoe on the I 

other. Sir Ji)hn Arundel is 
said to liavc had sutLs | 

of ijold tissue ; while many had 
robes embroidered with roses 
and precious stones. Even the | 

clergy imitated the young king. j 

They use<l to wear gowns of ! 

scarlet and green, long-peaked , 

shoes, and mitres set with i 

pearls. I 

Such was the spirit of the > 

young king’s court. There were | 
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constiint sliows, tournaments, 
and other amusements; the 
life of the silly Itichard was 
given to gaiety, splendour, and 
pleasure. 

Tlicre were sad consequences 
to these extravagances. The 
king did not earn money — he 
only sj)ent it; and the people 
suHere<l accordingly. The taxeS 
were very burdensome indeed, 
and they were eollect<jd unj iistly. 
Almost all the nobles, and rieW 
men also, were obliged to \end 
liimijifioney, although they kne^ 
he would never repay it. in 
the last year of liis reign, the i 


king pretended that the people 
of seventeen counties had been 
engaged in treason Avnth the 
Duke of Gloucester ten years 
before ; and Mth th’s excuse be 
made them purchase pardon witli 
enormous amounts of money. 
1 might tell you how he once 
severely punished the citizens 
of London because they would 
not lend him £1,000; but you 
hava hoard enough to uuder- 
stanu ]»)w the i)eoplc would 
fe*el. When they found that he 
added injus^ce and murder to 
his faults, 4 lhey began to wish 
that thmf had a Octter king. 


YOlTirS WAHXING. 

I. 

Beware, exulting youth, |^<*\uiro 
Wlion life’s young plousiiroN u«»o. 

That ere you yield you shrive your heart, 
AikI keep your conscience true, 

For sake of silver spent to-day 
Why pledge to-morrow’s gold 
Or in hot blond implant remorse 
To grow when blood i-» coM i 
If ivrom ytni (i>>, }1jafse*tfon play. 

Jn summer anwuy tin jinmers, , 

You must atoiiVj you sltuff repay j 
In winter am,ouy Hie showers. 


To turn tlic balances of Heaven 
Surpasses mortal power ; 

For every white there is a black, 

For every sweet a sour.” 

For every up there is a »iown, 

For every folly, 8haiiic ; 

And llotribution follows Guilt. 

As burning follows flame. 

If n^'ong you do^ {f false yon play, 

In s^ummer Umong the Jtowers, 

You must atoufy yon shalt^uyf 
In winter among the showers. • 

CllA\iLBS MACEAT. 
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KXGLISH TRAVELLER. 

KENT. 

“ My dear Chiluken, — 

“ I left Ramsjatc by the boat^ 
as we call the steamer, and pro- 
ceeded, with plent 3 'ofeonipan 3 ', 
lip the river 'J'hames to London. 

“ Look at your map' ami jrou 
will sec wluit places wc noticed 
on our way. The first place 
we passe<l was RRdADs;*'AiRS, 
which is a nice little wateripjj;-* 
jilaee — it is becoming more 
fa‘)liional)lc evciV ye«ir. Wc* 
then went roundi^thc North 
Foreland, as the V>rner of 
Kent is called, ami soon we 
reached a watei\ng-plaec which 
is as fashionable as Ramsgate. 

“ By the way, I do not think 
that you have yet noticed the 
y.s/c of Thanet, You may sec 
that it i|5 really a large trpet of 
land, cut off from the corner 
of Kent by a river; it contains 
h(»t!i Ramsgate and Margate, 
together with BroaiLtairs, so 
that in the Isle of Thanet there 
arc tliAjo watering-jjac’es — 
Ramsgate, Margatp, and Ri'oad-' 
stair^. , ^ 

“ Now for a word or two 
about Majccate. The most 
noticeable place there is the 
beautiful stone jmr, with the 
lighthouse at the end of it — 1 
believe it cost* more than 
£100,000; it is about 900 feet 
long. Another line place here 
is the ‘Sea~huthiny infirmarv 
It was built so ting pour people 
who are eick may Im c the ad- 
vantage of sea-bathing; for of 
course very few poor jicople can 
afford the expense of a water- 
ing-place. The sands liero are, 
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1 think, ns fine as those at Ibims- 
gate, and there are quite jis 
many children, who were quite 
as active; when I saw’ them, 
they w’cre ail as busy as bees.*’ • 

“After our steamer had pass- I 
cd Margate, aw’ay we w’cnt | 

for a long distance through the I 
part of the sea called the Mar- | 
gate Roads. Wc were now nt ' 
the month ot the Thames, an<l ! 
reached the Isle ok SnEccEi', , ' 
w here I saw old Slieerness once 
|.invrc. On wc w'cnt, past the | 
•fjiouth of the wdnd- | 

ing about on ‘ Old Father | 
Th.'imes* until we reached 
another watering-place, culleii 
(jravesemi, wliere we met a 
steam-boat coming in from 
London. It was worth noticing, 
for it was positively crainirie(l 
full of holiday folks, who, I w as 
told, had come down from Lon- 
don for ‘a mouthful of fresh 
air.’ 

“Gkavesk:nd has two hand- 
some piers, the Tomt Pkr and 
the Teunce Pkr, at W’hich two 
sets of steamers are lauding the 
Londoners all <l.‘iy long. Jt 
happens that this w atering- place 
is at a very nice distance from 
•London, and is very suitable 
fi)r a daifs excursion — there- 
fore the jicoplc come every day 
daring the summer by thou- 
sands, especially on Mondays 
and Tuesdays, when the swarms 
of working people and others 
are truly wonderful. Some of 
them go to a place called Wind- 
mill Hill, where they either run 
or roll down from the top to 
the bottom; others go to the 
tea-gardens, w’here tlicre are 
games to amuse them; others 
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fro to the Ros1ier\9llo pleaipiTC- 
frrouiids; ailtl others go to a 
])lace called Spring - head, 
^vhc^e fine water-cresscs are 
grown. Shrimps, also, are very 
nhundant in Gravesend ; so that 
when the tired travellers return 
home in the evening, most of 
them may be seen with six- 
penny worth of shrimps tied up 
in a cotton hag. Many come 
home by railway, as a nice rail- 
way has lately been opened 
from London to Kochoster, and 
it ])as8es through Gravesend.^ 
“Ouf boat left Gravcsen<V 
and when we were about nine 
miles from London, wc found 
another tOAvn worth noticing — 
it is called W'o^ lw'ich. 

“Ask any soldieror any sailor, 
and he will be sure to know 
something of this town A sol- 
dier would tell you of the A’oy/r/ 
Arsenaly where the dreadful 
cannon arc cast ; and of the 
three millions of cannon-balls 
which are piled up in heap'i; 
and he w’ouhl tell you of the 
‘nx’kets, chain-shot, tiro-ships, 
and other works’ which arc 
made. lie would tell you id 
the great iSforfJio?/ses w ith ‘ «a«l- 
dles. whips, bits, bridles, swords, 
pistols, and horse -shoes.’ 

“But mail} of these things at 
Woolwich arc not pleasant to 
talk or think about, for there is 
one thought about them which 
ought to n eke one u-eep. All 
these cannons, bombshells, tlie.se 
three miViOiis of cannon-halN, 
inusken- b<iyonets, swords, and 
other an • dcs, have been made 
at an ' ..urinous expense; and 

tiicyh.ivc been made what 

for? I'o enrich the country? 
— to ulucarc the ignorant peo- 


ple? — to cultivate the land aiM 
beautify the earth? No! for 
none of these things. They are 
made for the purpose of ifestrot/- 
ing. Supjiosc ^JIlat three mil- 
lions of any kind of articles 
have been made, and have cost 
n shilling each, the makers of 
the arti(;les generally wish to 
.turn them to account, and to 
make each article producf, more 
than it cost. But it is not the 
ca.se with thc.y eaniion-hall.s. 
keei> them out of u.se as 
^ Jong us po.ssihle! for in.stead »)f 
yielding i>rofitf directly they are 
ii.scd thcy^c.Jfroy double, trebh*. 
— ay, otitffi twenty times their 
worth. Three millions of caii- 
noii-halls at th(f cost of a shil- 
ling each m;iy destroy tlirec 
millions of human hcing.s which 
have oo.st tlic world many 
pounds for their food and cloth- 
ing oi^ly. » 

Oh, how’ strange a thfiught it 
i.s, that at W«>oIwich, and other 
parts of the w'orld, hnuln'tla 
of mil Horn ».){' ponmh are spent 
eveiy year for the puiyiosc of 
killing, burning, and dfstrugiof^y 
in «11“ manner of wiiy.s, .the 
hc.nitilul works of»G()d,*and the 
lahoiMs of indiislrions iih-ii; 
•Very odd it seems I Why 
should men spcini .so mui;h 
money to und** the good they 
have been doing -' Often tihey 
(piarrel and fight, only becan.so 
they eamiot all tliink alike. 
But that is no reason for de- 
strfiying one another'.i citie.s, 
and killing one another. Men 
do not think alike any the more 
for being l^illed. So, dear chil- 
dren, i^hen I heard of the can- 
non, ifn\ the wonderful stores 
ofWoolwicR, I could not help 
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its^ing, ‘ Is it not time for men we arrived at anotlier famous 

to fry and put awaysuch things?* placed about nve iniles from 

“ Besides the storehouses and London. This town is railed 

I the arsenal at Woolwich, there Greenwich. It is another 

I arc the Barracks for three or holiday-place for the London 

four thousand '^soldiers ; the folk. They l omc here in crowds 

( Military Academy for training sometimes as large as those at 

\ young officers; the Rotunda; Gravesend; for here is a be/iu- 

1 the Kopeyanl ; and, aliove all, tifiil park, well filled with elms 

I the immense for ri.Mk- and chestnut-trees, and con- 

! ing ships of war. Besides these taining ucsrly two hundred 

I large i)laocs, there are the Ma~ acres of gronnil. And in the 

I ritifi ISotracks, the Harra^s of neighbourhood of the park is .‘i 

I f/ie Sitfjfiers amp Miners', and r^lacc called Blackheath^ where 
many other enormous establish- boys and girls, and often grown- 
inents, all of whHi are for the U^nMioliday - people, ride on 


i purposes of war andidestruction. 

I To give the account tof Wool- 

I wich in a few words, it is Um 

I immense depot Jbr naval and 

j military stares.'' 

I “ But, om-e more, let us rc- 
i member the nation is made 

i poor by supporting such estab- 

I lishmcnts, and the ob ject of the 

I establishments is to creAtla more 

]»ovorty on the earth. Wor.se 
still, each of these instniments 
I of war is made for the purposes 
of disoheyiny God, For God, 

I who gaw this great copimand, 

i Tlloll .SHALT NOT KILL^r-dul 

i' not say, ‘Oh! bat men may 
I kill their enemies wlio fight 

I against them;’ but (aod gave 

I aijotlicr j)()sitive eommaml by 

His Son Jesus, sayintr, ‘Love 
1 your enemies ! * Thus, when men 
shool their cnertiies, they must 
' disobey God. 

Jon. There are three “naval 
I and military” towns in Ke’™t, 

I Woolteieh^ Chatlmm, and Sheer- 

ness. 

I P, Tlicre are more than 
three; ‘but read on. ' 

^Onr boat from B^i>)sgHte 
quickly passed Woch^ich, and 
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‘uonkeys,’ and ponies. 

“ But Greenwich is famous 
for far more important matter^ ‘ 

than these. On the summit of | 

the hill, in the midst of the 1 

park, is a place called the 
Ohscnuifoiy, It contains a large | 
and beautiful telescope, and 
many other astronomical instru- i 

ments, and in this obscTvat('rv 1 

sits the Astronomer- Royal, \iii\k- ! 

ing observati(»ns on the st.tny I 

sky. Through the place of this * 

observatory a straight line is ' 

drawn from North to South, ! 

on the nia]> of the world. I’his 
line is called ‘the Meridian of | 
Greenwich;’ there arc other 
.meridians drawn in all parts : 

of the wx)rld, by wliieh English ; 

pcojdc mark the places of coun- ■ 

tries, always measuring the clis- j 

tanee of any country to the cast 
or west of Greenwich. We n s li 
then said to be finding ilie 
‘ longitude* of a place. 

“ Again, there is a very re- 
markable place at Greenwich, 
which I have not time now' to 
describe; it is called the Seamen’^ 
Hospital, and is a truly noble 
building. Here hundreds of 
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old and decayed sailf^s rest 
to the end of rheir liA'cs, and 
hundreds of sailors’ children 
arc taught in the beginning of 
their lives. 

“This hospital w.as at one 
time called Greenwich Ihilacc, 
which palace, in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, was in a ruin- 
ous state. So, when Chables 
was restored, he ordered it to 
he pulled down, and a new' 
palace was begun, which, liow'- 
ever, remained unfinished untft 
the reign <»f William HI. ’JJhcn 
Willum’s wife, Queen Ma»y; 
fhoiu'ht that it might be made 
larger, and used as an iiospital 
f(»r sailors. A groat «leal of 
money was .-uhscrihed for the 
purpose directly. The cele- 
brated archifeet'Sir Chnatopher 
Wren was cmployc<K aud be 
made the famous building which 
you may sec now if you go on 
the river 'Phames. 

“In llio neighbourhood of 
Greenwich there is another I 


large district, called Deptford; 
and on the road between 
Gravesend and Greenwdeh there 
is an ancient town called Dart- 
ford. I will 4uyy stop to say that 
it is famous for its ffunpomler^- 
willa; if yon want its description, 
pray go and see it, for 1 think I 
have ti^ld you enough concern- 
ing the foirns of Kent. Think 
how’ many towns you have 
heard of. There are Maid- 
ston«, Ciinterbiiry, Dover, Deal, 
Sifiidwich, Ilythc, Komney, 
Marg.'itc, Ramsgate., Broad- 
stairs, Sheeifiess, Strood, ]?o- 
chester, Cl/litham, Brompton. 
Woohvi^i. Greenwich, ami 
Dartfonl. 

“There arc* many more in- 
teresting particaihirs concerning 
Kent, but these I have not time 
to relate. In iriy next, letter 1 
wdll send yi/U my notes, and 
rctiiiin, • 

“ Dear children, 

“Your aiVectionate iricml, 

“ Henuy Young. ” 


TO A DAISY. 

IjiiiOitT flow'c**, wl'os'} li« :ri8 is cvcr^wylicre ! 
A pilgrim, Inihl iii .N'atr-< ’s cure. • 
And oil. tlu' Jong year tlirnigh, the hen’ 

Of joy and Wrow, 

Molliink'? that there ahidps in tlico 
Soino concord with huiuanity, 

Oivtn to no other tlowcr I sec 
The forest tlioiough ; — 

And wlicTcforc/ Man is soon deprest, — 

A thoughtless thing 1 wlto, once unhlcst, 
Docs little on his inrmory rest, 

Or on liis reason : 

But thou wonldst teach him how to find 
A shelter under every wind. • 

A hope for times th.at are unj^ind, 

And every season. • \ 

WORDS wo am. 
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EECAPITULATION. 

' OKBBCB— 1IAI.TA. 

I {Continued from page 

P. Here arc t?ie remainder 
of Uncle l{ichard\s (juestioiis. 

16. What can you say of the 
soil of Malta? 

1 7. What of ibe climdte? 

' 18. What is its produce? 

19. Why is Malta hot by 

I night as well as day? • • 

20. What is the*name of tljc 
I “ majestic city ” seen ou enter- 
ing tiio harbour of^Ialtu? 

! 21. How do thA people of 

this city, which is on Nine side 
! of the harbour, communicate 
with those on the other side? 

22. What may be seen here, 
built of white stone, and rising 
one above another? 

I 23. What do vou call the in- 
habitants of Malta? ^ 

24. Wnat is their character? 

25. Mention the different na- 

tions to which Malta has be- 
longed. , 

26. Wlio yielded it to the 
English, find 'i>hen? • 

27. ^ IIow' 'did jhc English 
n)ana*getutiiin out the French? 

28. What did I say of the 

air around Malt^ us well as 
the climate? I 

29. What island did oui 

steamer pass on the way to 
Gukecg? * I 

30. When we parted from 
our steamer in the Hay of Syra, 
why did we not travel on board 
the steamer for Constantinople? 

31. What is meant hy^waroa- 

tine ? and how long is it gene- 
rally performed ? ' 

32. The etyinology^A:^? the 
word “ quarantine ” f 
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33. Give two reasons, why 

S iiarantine is observed in warm 
imqtcs. 

34. What is the building call- 
ed in which all who are dis- 
eased arb.placed? 

35. How, did we reach Athens 
when ^ did not go bn bo.ard 
tlui stumer? 

** 36.^.Wliat paii of Athens did i 
we firsl^otice, as we saw it in 
the distance? 

1 37. What is the meaning of 
the .word “ Acropolis ”? 

^^18. Mention some of the 
ruined temples which 1 said 
are situated on that hill. 

39. Wliat nobleman brought 
some of the finest specimens uf 
marble ornaments to England ? 

40. Where arc they now? ^ 

41. What place .near the 
Acropolis is mentioned in tlie 
New U'cstaineni? 42. Why? 

43. Mention one very splen- 
did temple near the Acropolhs, 
and tell me tor what jiurposc it 
is lunv used. 

44. DcMTihe the Ihyal Pa- ' 
/art at Athens. ' 

4.5. For what are the young 
modern Greeks remarkable ? ' 

46. W’^hen we left Athens to I 

}'isit Corinth, what bay did w'e I 

cross ? j 

47. At Avhat place did the 
German doctor and myself 
land, that we might procure a 
vehicle to take us to Corinth? | 

48. What sort of a vehicle 
wosthnt? I 

49. What name is given to 
the acropolis (or citadel) of 
Corinth? 

50. Dtiscribc the present ap- j 

pearance of Greece, and tell mo 
something of its former history. I 
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Tr. I suppose we are to ha vi* 
anfither “ c»»urse” of IcsNQiis. 1 
sliould like to have so»iuiles.«on.«: 
on Order, for 1 am not very 
orderly myself. , 

P. 'riicii you shall hear luj^' 
I first learned to he orderly. 

There is certain place near 
the sea where there are hroad 
lields. They are not .so level 
as sonic fields wliieli I know; 
for after you f?et over llic stile 
near tlie lane, it’s all hilly; you 
have to rise higher and higher; 
and in one part the pieces of 
turf have been cut away so as 
to make steps. And the best 
vay to get over that field is to 
walk on those places, for the 
soil is clialky, and it is nmeh 
c.'isicr to walk on elialky i vd, 
than to tread on the sinootii 
gra.'is, it’s so very slippery. 

You must, take care too,** 
wluMi you get up to the top; 
and see where you arc going, 
fur the field ends suddenly in 
pcrpeiidieuJar cliff's, and if you 
riiij quickly, so that you can’t 
stop yourself, then you may 
tumble <.ver; down you go, 
imo tl'«. deep roaring sea, and 
nevci’ p* haps may be seen any 
morel 

ir. Then, why don’t they 
have railings put up? 

P. No one would take the 


trouble to put up railings, fur 
.s«> few people ever go there — 
it's iiidi a very lonely piaec! 
Ytm would have said so if yon 
had been there one evening, 
'fhe pnlv'souml that could be 
heard then, was the soiuid of 
an axe. Stroke after stroke 
fell very regularly, and made u 
regular cch'4^ until it began to 
get late.# S«)mctiiue.s yon would 
have heard a cracking noise, 
and then a criflsh, and a snap- 
ping of the boughs a.s Ihotigb 
some tree had fallen: — then 
perhaps you would have heard 
a tunc whistled; then would be 
a rcijf for a minute or ^wo, anti 
the .soimtl of tlu* axe would go 
on again; so tliat, if you had 
been there, you would have 
s.iitl, “ I think there’s a wood- 
man inside that wood.” 

Then ivere just a few other 
'• 'iiuds. llirj|l.s, of course ;^-and 
ilu l*ull-frog.s, Jlicy •were not 
quit't; .sonieiiines the, eve-jar 
wmiild croak ^louder tlian the. 
flogs; ail, ih,Vli, rli, rh! all rli! 
ah rh! but this evening there 
was a soninl of iiuinaii voices; 
three j»er.son.s \M*re talking in 
that lonely S])ot. 

“Ilow cold it i.sl'’ said one 
voice. “ Come down. Phntna, 
conic down! let us go down to 
the bottom of the field — it is of 
no use keeping up at the top ; 
it’s all sea* along there.” “Hark 
at th«*^aves, how they roar! 

I wonder Vc didn’t fall In.” 
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“ Mind you don’t slip, Emma. 
Here, — tread on these nice 
white places, where tlje tiirf 
has been cut away; they .‘ire 
just like step#. I wonder 
whether they have been made 
on purpose !” “ Conic down, 
Jane!” said the Itoy’s voice; 
“ take hold of Emma’s hand.” 
And as the}'^ came down, you 
would have seen a boy about 
nine years old, with Jiis two 
sisters. 

“ Oh !” cried Emma as ohe 
sat down on a stone, and sob- 
bed, “ I don’t think we shall 
ever get homo a^ain; 1 never 
w'os in this straiij^e plafcc before. 
Where arc we going to?” “I 
don’t kn«)w, and” — replied the 
boy, “1 — ” 

“Hush!” said Jane, “there 
is a sound in the woods;” but 
it W'us only the eve-jar. 

“ Listen again ! W hat’s that ?” 
said Emma. This time they 
heard the woodman's nxc, and 
they hastened to the spot 
whence the sound came. 

L. 15i»t w'hy didn’t tell 
them the way lunnc, if you 
saw them, ptUpa ? " 

J\ IJefcause'/ was the boy! 
and the two girls Averc your 
aunts Emma an4 Jane. You 
see, I didn’t know the Avay, so 
1 asked the woodman. 

“Well, young master!” s.aid 
the Avoodman, “ you'd certainly 
haAX‘ been lost if I hadn’t hap- 
pened to be ratber busy to- 
night. Your house is a long 
way oil’ from mine, •but never 
mind, I’ll sec yon home safe!” 

It Avas oil our way h^nc that 
the woodman gaA'o. uS our lirst 
lesson on Ouoeu. 
t?58 


“iTAvonder,” he said, “that 
your jiapa should let you come 
out in the evening at this time 
of the year. J)o you ahvays 
go out by yourselves ? ” ; 

“ No,” said Emma. “ We do 
in the summer-time; but noAv, 
jiapa’s orders are that avc learn 
our lessons for school in the 
^‘vening, and take our walk in 
the morning, before breakfast. 

“Only,” said Jane, “pupa 
is out of tOAA'n, and avc thought 
'that the evening Avas rather 
briglit, and that it might rain 
ttj-morro-v; so we put otF our 
lessons till then.” 

Then the good Avoodman said 
he Avas glad Ave had told him the 
truth; “for,” he added, “you 
see that yon have been disor- 
derly; and do you kncAA-^, when 
ever I bear of any troulde it 
nearly always begins Avith di.s- 
ordcr. Look,” he said, “at yon- 
der moon! howsloAA'lyslic seems 
to rise! 1 have knoAvn her 
noAv those fifty years, and 1 
never kiujAV her out of order yet. 
IloAV regularly and how surely 
does she come, every month, in 
the modest foim of a no?/* moon ! 
Hoav regularly she Avaxes large, 
until slie is as round as ‘Nor- 
val’s shield,’ and tlien AA^ancs 
again until I miss her for a 
time. And hoAv regularly every 
harvest-time docs she wear a 
great red face. Ho you kiiOAv 
Avhy she is so orderly ?” i 

“No,’’Irepliea. ' 

“Because,” he said, “God j 

govenis her, and God loves i 

oixler; and when God governs 1 

men, they also arc orderly, ai.d ! 
they love order, as God docs ; 
for, oh! order is a beautihil ; 

thing! it is a part of God’s 
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ii.iturCf and it is luuiidjn all 
II is works.” 

“ Ilow do you know such 
tliinjjs?” I asked. 

Why,” said the woodman ■ 
‘•I read it in llis holy Word: 
and, did I not tell you that I 
.see it in llis bles.sed works? 
Ditl you never tliinkhow many 
tilings nuist be attended to, t<ji, 
kee]) order in this world? aiul 
yet how orderly it is! 11 ov.' 
many ten Ihou.sands of rivers 
there arc, whi<*li always 
into the sea, and nh\a\s heve 
to be tilled! Why do they ni^r 
cl ten run dry? or why do they 
jiot overdow? Did }oii nc\cr 
think of the f^reat roaring sea? 

J I ow regularly it cbhs and Hows ! 
WJiy don’t we fear that it will 
ilooil the lainl and drown ns 
all? Jiccausc wc know that 
the rivers and the sea arc in 
the hands of Him who ‘ ordcr- 
clir all things. God hath mea- 
sured the waters in the hollow 
of lii.-. hand.” 

‘ Cio on,” said Emma, ‘‘please 
tell ns .some more!” 

“ Ilo'w orderly arc God’s 
trees! How regularly they 
ea.st oir their garniciit> in the 
antuinii, and hriiig out neav 
leaves in the .sjiriiig! How 
orderly are the birds! No bird 
that sings in the day, w’ould 
like to stop up all night and 
sing or riot in the w'oods. Oh 
no! every ciul has been taught 
order l)V I'-od; so he tucks his 
he.'J 1 und'!£ hi.s wing, and then 
he goes I .sf. a.slcej). How is it 
that ever, bird seems to love 
order— ’'.at he builds his nest 
in a nvat and onlerly way — 
that Ijc even keeps his feathers 
in prucr, and is always dean | 


ami tidy? With what order 
and care do the old birds bring 
up their young, and teach them 
to fly! and, when the time ot j 
the year conics them to \ 
leave this country, with what. 1 
order do they fly away mid le- j 
turn ill the spring! * j 

I’hcsy bird.s know something j 
of thli order kcj)t by God; for ' 
God supplies the birds and men 
with golden grain, and suj'plies 
\v»ite» cnoiigli/or all. God also 
ke^ps in order the fixed and i 
the moving stars — tln).sc hcaiiti- j 

ful planets, a.s'they always move 
in their api)?)inted iilaces sing i 

of the ffrdcr kept hv (ickI. — ! 

Tliis is the hymn sung to the 
‘inii.<!ic of the sl>here.s:' (»ki>i.k 
la Hkaven’.s HI{.ST i.aw\” 

“How i.s it,” said Ernimi, 
‘‘that w'f are not always orderly 
like the hird^?’' 

“4li!” replied the woodman. 

“ there is a reason for that. All j 
these ereatures are obedirmt to 
the will of God, Hut l)t>\'. ami i 
girls act from their own will. ' 
Do you understand ,tlie dif- 
fcamet ? ’ 

" \*e.s / d(i|” I replied. • ' 

•‘'I'lieii if yoi» w.'iflt to liv« 
as orderly as tlie l)ir»ls >cii | 
'must learn W’ljHt is iiotW will, 
and be obedient ton. If wm liad 
been like the lo5'!l.'<, vmii wnult! 
not have been our tl'is dam;* 
evening; you would li.nc .‘'uid 
to each other, ‘We w'll Ic.ini 
our lesMUis lunv, ami wdli take 
our walk to-morrow.’” 

“And tlien,” said Jan ■, “ wo ! 
should have been obeying our | 
father’s will a.s the birds dc. 

Here i^ ^)ur house! Oli, w’c arc | 
mueh ^hli^cjJ to you, g« lod w ood- i 
mail, for bringing us home!” ' 

• ‘i5'J 
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“ And so am I,” said Emma. Orde?- Sliall 1 j'ive you the 
“And so am T,” I replied; rest of his lesson?” 
and I tliink it is very kind “Yes, sir, if you please,” wo 
of you to teach us about all cried. 

Order. “ lie told /ou,” said oui 

“Well, good-bye!” said the teacher, “wh\ all the creatures 
old man. “ 1 haven’t half around you keep order.” 
finished my lesson; but you “Yes, sir, because tlicy arc 
sliall hear more about Order obedient to God's will.” 
some other day.” “That U the exact reason. 

I W. And did be ever talk to And now, do you know why 
; you again, papa? obedience to Clod’s w'ill cau.se.s 

J‘. Ye-s ; but^ our fe.icher order?” . ! 

j finished that lesson the next “rerhaps, sir, you will tell | 

j morning; for we used to be ns3i” said Emma. I 

! taught at home by a gentleman ""-..“Ir i.s because God is TRrrn; 

, who came every dHy. and truth is the foundation of 

I “ 1 don’t know it, sfi,” I said order. The moon rises, the 
I when he asked me for my rivers Ilow', and the trees gnnv, 

I Cirammur lesson ; neither did and the birds build their nests 

I Emma, nor Jane; but all looked in the r'ujht or iim w'ay.” 

I rather “glum.” The Z.o/i« les- “Ent,”I said, “how^ do icc 

j son, too, W'as spoilt; the know' what is right and true?” 

Ahjfhra was only half-done, “ The conscience w'itliin you 
and the figures were made in a tells. Look at yonr shoe-string! 
slovenly manner. it is tied in a knot. "What 

'file teacher seemed much does your eonseienee say?” 

; surprised, and asked us tone- “That I ought to tie it in a 
count for such an* unusual hut J was in such a luiiTy ibis 

I occurrence. morning.” 

i “ Wc intemkfff sir,’*” I said, “ Some of the mud w'ith 

j “to.- learn our lessons this w'hieh you splashed yourself is 

I morning^ hut we were very sticking to your trou-ers. What 

[ tired, and did not wake until does your conscience tell you 

, eight o'clock; and Jane has '*is right?” 

got 1 coM.’* “ It is right to brush them | 

j “Hut the rule is,” said our clean.” 1 

! teaclier, “ flint you learn these “ And your collar, it is cruin- ! 

I losons in the evening. J need pled very much ?” i 

not ask why tliey w'cre not “'That, sir, might have been 
I learned last night, for on mv kept smooth when I i»ut it on, 

j way this morninj^ met a woo^^- but I wanted to get dow n to 

VKni'' breakfast.” 

I “ Oh!” I said. “ Yon see, then, that you do 

I “ And lie told me ^hat he hud know what is riglit in these 

met two young ladies and a little things; but in each ca.-c ' 

• young gentleman K.st ^night, you follow'cd your otrn will 

I and had talked to them ’'hoiit ; instead. ’I’lierelore, in voiu* 
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dress we sec marks of clJiorder. 
And last night when vou went 
out?” 

“ Then we followed our omi 
nill” 

Emma. “Yes; if we ha<l done 
God’s will, as the birds do, we 
should have done all in proper 
oi-dcr.” 

leachrr. That is the lesson 
1 wanted you to learn. Hear 
it — 

“It is the will of God that* 
every tiling be done rightl/. 
There is even a right wa;^ <l|l‘ 
tying your shoe ! Ah ! aiuf a 
boy may gain jilcasiire in put- 
ting on hi' eollar! if he will 
only do it </>’ well as it canlte 
done (which is tlic right way). 
K\on in this little thing you 
may fnllil God’s will, and keep 
order.” 


“God doesn’t disdain little 
things,” said Jane; “for He 
even sees that the birds are 
dresmi in an orderly way; and 
lie gives th«ni tul for their 
feathers!” 

“Nothing,” added onr teach- 
er. “is too little for God to 
notice.* Did not the woodman 
tcdl you Order is Heaven’s liibt 
law?” 

“Aiid.it is written, sir, in 
God*s Wonl, /Let all things be 
i ddne flceently and in order.*” 

Jeavher. “True. Now I know 
what you w^l tlo this evening. 
You wj^l say ‘We will learn 
our lessons now, and take oiir 
walk to-rnornjjv.’ And when 
you thus control yourselves, 
w'hat fdcfisurc yoi\ ill feel! you 
will b(*giu to learn the plea 
surcs of Okdlk.” 


niAYEllS FOR Ahh MKX. 

PiiAT thou for all who living tr''''.d 
Upon thi.s earth of gra\CH; 

For all wlio.so wonry path ways lead 
Among tl'O wmds uii I wy\cs ; 

For him who madly take*! deliglit * 

In pomp <il’ silken nianih’ briglit, * 
Or .swiftness of a horso ; 

For thooe who, labouring, euITcr still ; 

Coming «u* going — doing ill — 

Or on Ihoir heavenward course. 

(Jiild ! pray for all the poor beside ; 

The prisoner in Ins cell, 

And those who in the city wida 
With crime and misery dwrll ; 

For the wise sngo who thinks and dreams ; 

For him who impiously blasphemes 
Religion’a holy law. 

Pray tlion — for prayor is infinitoy- 

Thy faith may give the scorncr light, 

Thy prayer forgiveness diVvv*.^ 

VKTon iirco. 
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! M. The Kiiniin.'ints with 
' tufted horns niny be noticed 

next. 

The only tiiftcd-horii rumi- 
! nant is the Cameli:opari» (or 
1 (liniHc); this stands alone, and 
I iunns a di.stitict tribe of itself. 
I Lo(>k at the picture ol* tlie 
I (Jiraire on page 196, and t«ll 
I me \\ hat peeuliarities you notice 

I tin if* 

j Jon. I should say, mamma, 

I tliJit it lias very long hhd slcn- 
<ler legs, long neck, and short 
; body, uith a beautiful spotted 
I skin. 

! ir. And I think that it has 
very mild (piict-looking eyes; 
' for u hen we were at the Zoolo- 
j gical Gard<*n8, and the Gi'^aHe 
; looked upon us, it gazed with 
a sweet and gentle expression. 

Jj, Wliut are its horns made 
of, nnuniiia? » 

M. It.-jL tufted horns arc not 
like those of the deer, or the 
cow. %"J’hc suhstanci/. underneath 
the hairy covtring is really a 
part of the skull, which grows 
so as to form these singular 
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“protuberances.” Here is :i 
view of the skull, which will 
show the exact shape of the 
horns, if wc ni \y so call them. 
The neck, limbs, skis, and horns 
are its greatest peculiarities. 

Now' ibr a w'ord or two on its 
hnhits. It lives principally in 
Africa, where it feeds not so 
inucli on the herbage of the 
exirth, as on the young shoots 
.and leaves of the trees. You 
hiay easily understand that the 
yitter kind of food is the most 
sihtable, for with its long neck 
it can stand upright umlcr the 
shade of a tree, and reach the 
foliage. It has more dillicnlty 
in eating grass, for in doing so 
it has to stretch out its long fore- 
legs very widely — or to straddfe, 
.08 w'C say — that it may bring its 
neck in a downward direction. 

W. It gathers its food in .0 
curious ’way, too. Yon txdd us 
mamm.n, that it collects tins 
Ic.'ivcs w ith its tongue. 

Af. Yes; the tongue is w'ortli 
noticing. You have seen how 
different animals seize their 
food with the claws, teeth, and 
mouth, but here is an instance 
where the tongue is used as a 
Hand. You have noticed before 
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that the tongue of the gpw is when their attendaiiT'^ in the 
used in this way to t^\i^t the . Zoological (^. miens hold some 
grass into its mouth; hut if you I sugar in ilieir h:nnl«, iliey A\i]I 
look at the little drawing, you | pat down their lone' neeks, and 
will see that the eameleopard’s i follow their keej)erft’ liands ^\itll 
toj]gue is longer than the cow’s; j their long tongues, 
it is so beautifully flexible that | The wild giratli; has wonder- 
it may he used as a luuik ora ful swittness. Kveu tlie Arab 
Jioliler, and may be coiled in horses have to he trjiiued for 
almost any (lireetioii, so as ly the furpo^e of overtaking them, 
gr:i>j) a large hiineli of lierhage. and they do not always sue- 
Ilow wonderfully eaii ulnio'-t cieed. 
any ])art of an aninud he fitted A\ilicii*thc aralTe is overtaken 
for diliereiit ])urpose>! In aydattaekoil, its j)rineij)al means 
next order we sliall find an 4jf defenee arc its huh. It is 
animal that feeds liiinsclf w^ said that the kieks of itsliinder 
hit. nose; lie has no hand, so ho limbs are sif ra]iid, that llie eye 
takes lip liis tood with his caiinot«adlow them; and that 
nose, ami put^ it into his moiitli. it euu tiro out and heat off the 
could not do that! lion. 'When Hvilled, the llo.sh 

II'. 1 lia\c never tried, yet. of the giraffe is eaten ; it is 
AI. And more: this animars broiled in slices, and it forms 
nose is not only a grusjicr, and excellent food. 

an organ of smell, hut an organ 

of ^^^s7c — and of feeling; thus Now', we have .heard of 

its nose has four distinct pur* two kinds of ruminfiting ani- 
]) 0 '?es. inaks — those with solid horns, 

lini. T know ivliat animal and those w'itli /?(/’/< r/ horns. 1 
}ou mean, mamma: it is the w^onder Avhctlier iliere is ano- 
Elephant. tlicr division. 

At. Iliglit. T>ut W'C have run IT. Yes, there must he! 
away from the (jirafl’e. Wi'ilt; Don’t you /enieni her t^at we 
sjieakingofilsfood, Imayaswf'll found simie mimiiMiuts w'lth 
tell you that the tame giraffes luAUnn horns, such as tlie /•€«/' 5* 
ill this eouii try eat hay, e.iiTot#, Jf. Tlic hollow -horned ni- 
aiid onions. ()f the hitter vege- minants form tiic thinl «livi- 
table they jire \ cry fond. They sioii ; Imt wo will keeji them 
arc also loud of sv/yur, and j for our next wi-Kik’s lesson. 


GOOD MANXEIh-^. 

Ttns man 1 hat hnilsi you Tom or Jaeic, 

Ami prmes by thuiiipBupoii your buck 
How Ise esteems jour merit, 

Is Bucli a Irioiid, th;it oni^||ad need 
Dc very much Ins friciid«imV;cd, 

To piirdon or to bear it. * co w r k «. 
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THE ELANTAOENET 
KINGS. 

RlUilAltD II. 

P. Last week Vou heard of 
King Richard II. AVhat did 
\ on think of him? 

W. I tlioiight that he was] 
very much like Edwafd *11. 
Neither king was wise. 

Ion. No more was William 
11., Willie! ‘ . 

L. 11 ut Jlonry \l. was. H^e 
was a wi.se king. 

P. You heard that Kichard 
was llie son ol hi 1 ward the 
Rhiok l*rince; and )ou heard 
fhsjt his three uncles were ap- 
])()intcd “Regentsi” You heard 
also of young Richard’s courage 
during Wat T>lcr’.s rchelUon; 
and you heard again of his 
fotdishiicss and fondness of 
dress w hen he hceanic king.^ 

L. And we heard something 
more. Wc lieard that he be- 
came very extravagant, like the 
kings before him, , 

Ion. And we heard of soine- 
thing Avor.sV*. We heard that he 
made nil Just tuxes^ by which 
tlie ])eo])le, had,, to pay for his 
e.Ntraviigancc. 

ir. Ah, and wc heard that 
he coinniittcd murder. Thattfvas 
the w'orst thing of all! Whom 
did he murder, papt^? 

P. More than one person, 1 1 
am sorry to say. lie not oniy ! 
eauscu one or two noblemen 1 
and others to he. hcheaded, hut I 
it i.s said that hi dhii.sed thej 
death of his uncle, the lluke of ) 
Gloucester. ^ 1 

I should hope that 'Richard j 
did not kill his uncle, bnt*tierc > 
seems to he little doubt tJiat he ' 
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did .so. As soon as he had the 
power he began to treat all 
three of his uncles very badly. 
The truth was, that he still 
loved to be extravagi^nt, and to 
spend the people’s money, but 
his uncles kept him in clieck. 
lie wanted to get rid of them 
only that he might bo better 
able to do wiiiiig, 

It happened soon after the 
murder of ihc Duke of Glou- 
(^.<ter that two noblemen quar- 
rcilej.1. One was named Usury 
Ifojinghroke ; he was the son of 
the celebrated John oii Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, one. of 
Richard’s uncles; the other 
noble was the Duke of Nor- 
folk. According to the foolish 
cu.stom of those times, the two 
nobles were ordered to settle 
their disjuitc by single combat. 
They met to fight, hut just ns 
they were going to do so, the 
king interfered; he said that 
they w'cre both had men, ami lie 
therefore senteneed both to he 
banished. “ You,” he said to 
Henry Roliiigbroko, “arc to 
he hunished ten 3cnrs; and 
yon,” lie said to Norfolk, “\'ou 
shall be biiui.shed for life.” The 
king afterwards told llenry 
Jlolingliroke, that be sbould 
only sto]> six or se\en a cars 
instead, and jmmiiscd him that 
if during his absence any one 
should die and leave him pro- 
perty, it should he taken care 
f until his return. 

During fTc.nrv Holiiighroke’s 
absence, his father, tlie ohl 
Duke of Laiica.stcr, did die ; iLe 
king, howc\er, instead of lakiiig 
care of the great lands which 
now belonged to Ihilinghroke, 
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, kept thciUffor himself, ticking, 
“ Now I have greater riches, and 
I can be more extravagant than 
ever.” 

Richard therefore was not fit 
TO he a king. You see that his 
extravagance caused him to 
i have great wants; and his pfreat 
wants led hiin to commit great 
wickctlnoss, in order to siipj*^ 
them. The people whom he 
I governed saw this ; so also did 
, the nobles, avIio were jealous of 
him, for they saw that kft 
wanted to diiniTiish their ptwer. 

I II is reign had lasted more t)|nn 
j tweniy years; and most men 
j began to think he laid reigned 
I long enough. 

j Accordingly Henry Boling- 
1 broke determined to come over 
to England without permission, 

! and to sei'/e not only the 
j estates left him by his father, 
hut liichard’s kiiig<lom. Wc 
; ean hardly wonder that Henry 
liid so — lie was full of indigna- 
tion at the treatment he had 
received; the nobles of England 
were indigiiuiit, too; and the 
, king happened to be absent in 

j Ireland, where a rebellion had 

I broken out. This opportniiitv 

I was seized by Hon ly ; he landed 

i in Yorkshire, witli only abotlt 

sixty followers, and wa.s quickly 
} joined l>y some of the most 

, powerful nobles. The Karl of 

I Noithuofbf rlantl, ill particular, 

and liis son ffenri/ Jlotspvr, 
were of great assi.stanoe, and 
Henry was at the head 
ol so hi 'go nil army, that it was 
of no ’.se for the king to resist. 

.Hi i.-ird had left his uncle, 
the lUike of York, to act as 
“ivg)‘nt’' during his absence in 
Ireiaml; but even the Regent 


submitted to Henrj*^, so that, I 
w'hcn Richard returned to Eng- 
land he found that his crown 
was all but lost, and that it 
was best to surrendf r himself as I 

a prisoner, lie met Henry in I 
Wales, and when he saw him | 
gave him a kind welcome, | 
in his usual gay manner. “ Afy 
Lofd King,” said Henry, iiii- 
covering his head, ‘*1 have ; 

heard that you liavo been j 

govemifig ba^lly for twenty-one 
y'lirs, and that tlie people are ' 
ill pleased ; but I am come to I 
help you to govern better in 
future.” IPis said that Richard 
only ftnswcred him — “ Fair 
cousin, since it plc:iscs you, it 
pleases n.s likewise.” 

Richard was then eomlneted 
to prison. Two ‘‘wivtidied 
horses” were brimght, on which | 

ho and one of his favourite 
noyemcn were idaoe^l, and lie 
was thus led triumphantly from 
town to town through rriiilti- 
tiidcs, who scofied at him and 
spoke *'10 praises of his rival. 

It is said that they sang, 

“ Bong live our gooif deliverer, 

I Heftry, Di^ke of I^aiigistiT!” 

I and that “ as* for -the king, 
j none cried God lilc^s him.” 

[ Soon afterwards, Richard Ibr- 
niaiy re.sigried his ciown, 
Henry was pif'claimed king in 
his steaii, and Jbchanl was coii- 
I fined in Homfret Castle. : 

I In Pomfret Castle Rieliard 
was shortly iifterwauls killed, ' 
just as Edward 11. v.as— it is 
not exactly known how . Sonio 
say lie was starved to tleath, ! 
and others, that he was struck 
dcaij by the blow of u polc-axe. • 
Thit uuppencd in the year 1 . 

In this reign there lived a 
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wise man who is now far 
hotter known ^han the kin^ 
himself. His name was John 
W lCKLlFFE. 

If the elerpty of those days 
were vain, like vhc king, it 
is not to be wondered at that, 
like him, they were despised. 
There were two kinds of clcrgjr^ 
— the who lived -in the 

abbeys and inoniisteries,and who 
w'cre* often dressed in splendid 
dresses and enjoyed every 
luxury ; and thc*^ Priar,% who 
Imd no phie.e to dwell in, and 
who were travelling preachers, 
going about from plaec to place, 
and living on charity, //riicse 
two orders of clergy despised 
each other: the frijirs called 
the monks “lazy and luxu- 
rious,” and the monks, .who 
thought themselves gentlemen, 
had great contempt for the 
friars; they called them “pry- 
ing busy-bodies, who iiiier- 
fered with everybody’s con- 
cerns.” 

Hut both orders of clergy 
w'ere de.s])ised by 'VVicklifte. 
This man .vas a priest, w ho had 
been educated at Oxford, Jbut 
was much ^disliked oy his bre- 
thren, because he would not do 
much that he thought was 
wTong. It was wrong for^tlie 
priests of Jesus to be ncli, 
but, like Jesus, tjiey ought to 
be humble and poor. Wick- 
liffe set the example by preach- 
ing to the people barefoot and 
dothe<i in the coarsest dress 
and soon he w as ^fttened to by 
great multitudes of people, 
upon w ljpm he made a wonder- 
ful impression. He Tried to 
preach only the truth, as M^^sus 
did. He said, iirst, that it was 
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; foolish to think tlmt there was 
! any meUt in being a*inonk, •)r 
in shutting oneself out from the 
world ; secondly, that it was 
nonsense to suppose that the 
Church of Home was placed 
above all others; and he said, 
thirdly, that Goits Word w^as a 
greater authority than any 
church, and that, if the Church 
o/ Komc w'ci'c not governed by 
it, it was a bad clmrcli ; fourthly, 
he added, that the church 
ayglit not to try and govern 
tlie state ; fifthly, that the 
cUrgy oiiglit not to have more 
riches, or worldly possessions, 
than Jesus had; sixthly, that 
the church taught the people 
too many ceremonies, instead 
of the inward religion of the 
heart; and seven tlily, that, if 
the people were really sorry for 
their sins, God would pardon 
them, so that there was no 
necessity to confess their sins to 
a priest. 

The people listened to these 
and many other true sayings of 
John Wicklifle, and took them 
lioiue, and thought about them. 
Many of them ceased to be 
Koman Catholics, and resolved 
to try and serve God in a 
better way. Thus did John 
Wickliffc arouse in England 
the spirit of the Reformat ion, 
a work which was afterwards 
earned out by the great Martin 
Lutueu. 

Lesson 23. RICH A RD II. 

Bogan to reign 137? 


lliCHAKn II. may well he com- 
pared to Edward //, for both 
kinqs were weak and foolish and 
both were deposed. 
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Richard was only elet^n years 
old when his grandfather diedy 
therefore hh three uncles acted as 
Regents. At the young king's 
coronation the Jirst “ Chnmpmn 
of England” ivas appointed. 
When the king was old r nough to 
gorerny if was found that he iras , 
ynjit for his duties. T/is life 
was spent in vanity and ejrtrargt- 
ganccy for v'hirh he made his i 
people patf in heavy and unjust I 
tares. His iujustukc led to his I 
ruin ; he treated his three | 


hadlyy and robbed his cousiti 
Henry Bolingbrokcy whom he had 
banished. Henry, thenforey re- 
turned to Englandy seized Rich- 
ard's ci'OWiiyMnd r mjined him in 
Tomfret Castlk,’ where he 
died in the year 13i)9. 

The principal events if titis i 
reinn jpe re the rebellion o/’ W at 
T A.i: II — the murder o f the J )uk i: j 

OF (i LOGO ESTER- -thebnnishmcnt j 

and r( turn r;/* Henry Holt no- j 

iiRftTvE, and^hc prt ac hing o f the 1 

4 .tUbratcd JoiIN WlClvLlFFE. 


YOUTH AND AffE. 


With clieerful Htop the travclhu* 
J’urauoa his early way, 

When firat the Jimly-tlannin^ cast 
Kcveuls IJio rising day. 

He Ijounds along his craggy road, 

He hastens np the height, 

And all Jic sees and all he hears 
Adiui luster delight. 

And if the mist, retiring slow, 
lloll round its wavy Avhiio, 

He tidnks the morning vapours hide 
^ 50 nl 0 bca-ity iVi.ui Ido sight. 

Uut when bc^nnd tlie vve.storn clouds 
Doparls the lading d.ay, * 

How wearily tlig tra\cner 
T’ur.^ues his evening way ’ 

gorely nlontr tho craggy road 
His painful footsteps creep ; 

And slow, with many a feel)le jinuse. 
He labours up tho steep. 

And if the mists of niglit close round 
They till his soul with fear, 

He dreads Home unseen precipice, • 
Some hidden danger near. 

So cheerfully does youth befjin 
Life’s pleasant morui%^ stage; 

Alas! the evening travlllc»fc|f Is * 
Tho fears of weary age ! 
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THE PLANT/.GENET 
I KINGS, 

j (^Iluuse of Lancaster.) 

! IIENRV IV'. 

P. You heard how Henry 
Bolinfjfbrokc hccanic kin^. He 
Haul that Kichard H. wuJ unfit 
to govern, ami that lie would 
govern instcfwl. 

But there was anotliei pci;son 
who had a claim to the crowm 
This was Ednniiid Mortimer, 
tlie Lari of March, lie was 
doseended from the- Duke of 
Clarence, the second i jn of 
Edward III., wliile the Duke 
of Lancaster, llcniy’s father, 
was only the third son of Ed- 
ward. VV'hioh w’ould have the 
greatest right to be king ac- 
cording to the law — the son of 
Edward’s second son, or the 
son of the third son? *' 

L. 'riie son of the second 
son, I sui)j)Osc. 

P. That is right; so ^hat the 
young Earl of March was the 
real heir lo the crown; hut 
though the jicople knew tWs, 
they did nc\t heed him. They 
said, first, that as he was only 
eleven years old, they must 
have a regent to gov'crn, wliicli 
they did not want; and, se- 
condly, they were njore ])lcased 
j with ficnry Bolingbroke, whom 

I they wished to be king, 

j (r. But it was not fair to 
dcjirive the young Earl of March 
of Ins right ! • 

P. No; hut they did do so, 
and in aft^jr flays their children 
suffered the eonseqiicneek. This 
injustice led to a series of Hfjvil 
wars, which caused tile blood 
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of thousands of Englishmen to 
flow. U’hcy were called “ the 
wars of York and Lancaster.” 

IK. Then it w ouhl have been 
much better, perhaps, to have 
let the Earl of March he king. 

P. No doubt it would have 
been better. It is always better 
for natifCis as well as men to 
ask, not “what is most pleasant 
to *h),” but “ what i.’ the riyht 
course.” They might perhaps ; 
lm.vc persuaded the Earl of 
Marqh to give up his right, or | 
to^^ell it; hut they did not do j 
this. Tims Henry was a 
usurper, and the bad conse- 
quences of the injustice began 
with his reign. During the 
whole time he was rendered 
miserable by plots and conspi- 
racies against his life. 

The first conspiracy began 
in the second year of his reign. 
Several nohleinen who w<;re 
angry with him declared tluit he 
ought not to he king, and deter- 
mined to kill him at a toiirna- 
iiicnt, .anil to restore Kichard. 
Henry defeated them, and lo 
[uvvciit any more .such attempts 
Kichard was murdered a few 
weeks afterw'avds at Pomfret 
Crstlc, as 1 have already told 
you. 

’File second rebellion of im- 
portance was that of the Duke 
of Northumberland and his 
sou H otspur Pe rcy. Y ou heard 
in our last lesson that this duke 
was a i)Owcrful noble, and that 
he was of great service to 
Henry. So, when Henry be- 
came king, the duke asked 
rewards for his services which j 
were rather extravagant, and | 

more than Henry could afford | 
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i t«j pay. a usujjier, he 

Aviis not only vciy poor, but he 
was rather feeble kinp, and he 
j bopan to feel jealous of North- 
uinbcrhiud’s prowinp power; so 
i when the duke wanted per- 
' mission to ransom a friend of 
■ his wJio had been taken pH- 
I soner, the king showed his ill- 
I will by refusing. 

I The king's refus.al led to an 
j open rebellion. Tlie earl hap- 
i poned *o be ill at the ^iine, but 
his son lIot‘5piir I'ercy 
(‘oirmiaiid (»f hi-? aiiny, ainl^tried 
[ to d'jihrone iheking. 'riie^W- 

dh-rs of I’e'cv and the king 
met 71'^‘ai Shrew slmry. Kaidi 
I army min<f.f‘rtMl about 14 ,<) 0 () 

' men; and allhough they w'erc 

nearly all Euglishmeii, they 
' proceeded to slaughter each 

other. Hotspur JVrey w'as 
killed by ail arrow which picrceil 
; his braiti ; and some thou- 

; sands of those who tied were 

! pursued by the king and his son, 

and w ere cut to pieces. Many 
kuiglits were taken prisoners, 
some of w'hoiii had their heads 
I struck off on the liidd of battle. 
When the old Karlof Nmthiim- 
berlaiid lieard of the battle, he 
! submitted to ihe king and was 

I pardoned; for ilmry thongiit 

j that he av.'is punislicjl enough 

I by tlie joss of his son. 

I 'I^^'o vcais after this battle, 
ill tilt Vi* u* 140 j, another re- 
bellion i;'.tkc out, in wisie.h the 
Archhi.-'hop of York w^as one of 
the 1 ' 1 di-rs ; he was joined }»y 
s. v( . } ■ noblemen, including the 
old l .rl of Mortliumberland. 
The ^-ouug /v/r/ of March had 
bem kept a close prisoner by 
! Ile.iry. Imu the archbishop and 
; these’ nobles managed to pro- 


cure his escape, intending to 
proclaim him as the law'ful 
king. Bui Henry was again 
\ietorious; he ret<*iik the hul, 
defeated the arel hislio]), and 
carried him prisoner to J'oiniVel 
Castlewith several other nobles. i 
The celebrated JiOnl ( 'hief J us- | 
tin* <S»r William G(m‘oi(/fu\ was 
toW hf Henry to condemn them j 
all to'death.’hut Gascoigne re- i 
filled to do so, because tlic areh- 
bisljo]) Was ^ clergyman. A 
ytdgc w’as hflwcver found who i 
j»as'.cd th(‘ .scnteiK'C, and the re- 
bels were ]»eheade<l. 'J'his is the 
first instance of one of the higher 
clerg>^ suflering the pnmsli- 
meiit of death. 'J'lie k'.avl of 
Xortlmmhcrknd tied to Scot- 
land, ami all his castles and 
est.i^es were seized by the king. 

'i’herc were other rebellions 
of less importance. On several 
oi’^aisions it was giveji out that 
King Iviebard was still alive, 
and the peojilc rose to sujijiovt 
him. One man, tlie court fool, 
was fip’.ml to be ver\ inncli like 
luiii ill the face, ami lie jirc- 
t ended to be the kiflg; be w;is 
l ow ever defeated. 

One of nenj^y’s mo.sf iivipor- 
t.'iiit enemies was a Welshman i 

named Owen (ilendower, who j 

jiersiiaded the Welsh people to I 

rebel and tt> make him their 
sovereign, 'rhe, AV’eNli people 
ill England left tlieir hoine.s, 
and roTurtied to AValos by biiii- 
dreds ; Owen Glendow'cr con- 
stantly defeated Hei.''y and bi.s 
.son, and wa.sicarried i i triuinpli 
tliroiigb WTiles a.s tlie lawful 
king. He w as a man of extra- ! 

ordinary learning for those ! 

tini'i.. He liad also great ; 

l>niverv*und skill, and great 
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inflneiire over the pcr>|)lc, who 
tlu)Uf?ht him to he a ‘‘wizard,” 
or else a very wofiilerful man. 
lie troubled Henry duriiif? 
nearly the whole of his reijijn. 

ileiirv had all ‘sorts of emf- 
inics. In the early juirt «)f his 
rci;;ii, the Duke of Orleans, one 
j of the royal family of Franco, 

I sent him a challeiiGfe to* simple 
I comhat. In his message he 
( did not state any grievance; he 
' merely deplored ^ the '.vanjt of 
1 opportunity to light, from whidi 
j he and others in France were 
siilVeriug. He then added that 
he wUvS anxious to gain honour 
and good renown, and hc>thcre- 
I'orc wished to bring a hundred 
French kniglits t€ tight against 
the king ami a hundred English 
IvTiights ; they were all to be 
armed with “ lance, battle nxe, 
sw<ird, and dagger, hut were 
not to liayc any bodkins, hoyks, 
razors, needles, or poisoned 
darts.” Snell a challenge looked 
like the, uics.sage of an insane 
man, hut it was not cop«idered 
strange in those <lays of chi- 
valry. IlcniT, hoAvever, was 
not then Milferiiig ^ from inac- 
tivitv— hCfhnd ^-athcr too viarh 
to do nt home — so, he pru- 
' dently declined theolfer. 

Tims, Henry lived a life of 
troubles, so that his throne has 
lieen, likened to. ‘‘a bed of 
thorns.” He had other troubles 
, besides tlie constant rebellion. 

' ^’lie H(uise of (’ommons took 

I advantage of his weakness t(» 
kecji him very sh )ft of money. 
He was often sutle.ring from 
wliat use called “ pecuniary ! 
embarrassments.” The House 
of Commons thus iucrcitsfccl» the 
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! privileges of the peojdo, !nr 
I when they sent up their peti- 
[tions, they would not give 
the king his supplies until he 
granted what they wanted. 
Once, they actually ajipoinied 
their own ti casurer to .see that , 
the siijiplies were sjient pro- i 
perly. | 

The Th*man Catholic clergy, ' 
too, had grea t j * 0 wer i n H enry 's | 

reign. The House ••.‘‘Commons I 

complained of their vast riches | 

f»V gold, and their large estates; ' 
hut ethey nevertheless ohcyecl ' 
by passing a very cruel 
law. This law condemned all 
persons who would not believe 
their foolish doctrines to he 
burned. Such ])eo]»le they 
called Herelira ; — the followers 
of Wickliffc they called Lul~ 
lards, and before long two or 
three of them were hiirncd alive 
in Siuithfichl. The lirst martyr 
w'as a olcrgyman, who was 
burned Ixjcaiise lie could not 
believe that the bread which be ! 
gave to the iieuple when he ad- j 
ministered the sacrament, was 
the real hodt/ of oar Saviour! ! 
How shoektng it is to think i 
that men, instead of teacliim^ 
oiir Saviour’s huv of h>rc, should 
do such w’ickedne''S ! Mind 
you often ]»ray to (hal that, you 
may never make so foolish a 
mistake, nor be cruel to other 
men. 

The death of King Henry 
happened in the year 14 Itk h 
W'as caused by frcijiient tit.s, to 
which he was subject. 'I’be 
last fit seized him while lie 
was praying in Westminster | 
Abbey before the shrim? of i 
St, Edward. j 



17th Week. miDAY. 

‘♦GKTTISG OX.” 

TO MY TOL'NGEST BOY ON Ills FonTlTll BIKTII-BAT. 

Little Willy ! kughinff Willy I 
What, rny May-budj/uiir yrars ol^l ? 

“ Gctling on for five’*— K)J i, nuntscnsci 
i'»*t tho truth must needs he told. 

CirHiiKj on I <13-0. tliot’a the wiiteh-word; 

Une goal reached, weacuk tho ne&t; 

Never jioct nobler fhenjcaliait — 

I'renehcr, a rnort} fruitful text. 

Little Willy ! laughing Willy! 

Wlint know you of iJCffjnff ? 

Of ilic strivings, .i]^d the struggles,/ 

And (lie prizes Ito lioVou / 

Of the soiTovv.'f ni^ vexatioiH 
That attciid iifoii defeat ’ 
tlie steep and siijjjiery places * 

Wherein you must plant y^nr feet f 
Little AVilly I laughing Willy! 

\ (III would lain heeotne a man j * 

All too last the time is Hying, 

Ihd it t arry if y «u cttir ] 

Hero, in this grc<*n vale of eliildhood, 

Jnngcr gladly while you iiioy— 

Ln I the skies are bright above, you, 

And the earth with IhAcrs is gay. 

Little Willy! laughing Willy! 

Ih) you mark yon fnrroued brow ? 

Oiiee Mwas fair and sinooili a^ thine is; 

And tliat tottering step amrslow 
'Was us bounding and a.s lightsonic; 

hed^as thine ’host, iheckh nowvian ; — 
Question you wh.,i wr>»'i in;r, these ^hange.s? 

»Strivin;r, vainhj, to on ! • 

Little Willy ! laughing W’^ilh ! 

l.ook you here are pictures twain ; 

One mail rolling in lii.> earriage, 

One that drags a felon’s ehani — 

Tins Iiy means that uere not liouebt, 

Wealth ami lofty station won, 

That from vile beeurne the vilest — 

JJoth were striving to ffet an ! 

Little Willy I laughing Willy ! 

These are mysteries to thee ; 

Lance and sing, wlitlu they remain so 
Gladsome will thy sjniii Uu: 

For the future, all a father’s • 

Heart w'ould ask for thtjl^iy .«»on, 

Is, that in the path of virtue • • 

'fliou mnyst e’er be (jetting on ! 

• 
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SONGS FOK THE SEASONS.— Actcmn Soso. 

GATIlKIt YODll EOSIinUDS. 

(From ihe ScJiool and Book of Pu 't Music.) 
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<1 nthfr your rose - liudfl « htle you mnyt Old Tune 


srrjr--1- :.v -i- r-l -jk,- iiiij: — irf; 


Oaihrr your r<w« - bi|fd8 wliile you may. Old Tiinn ia riill 




flying, Old Time is still is still a - fly • - - - 

III};, Old Tune is still a fly • mg. And tlint sweet 
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iiig, Old Time 


n • fly * lopT' A ml that sweet 


fl 4 ,'.v(r that smilea to - day, To • morrow may be 


flower that eitijiles to - day, To - inurnitr inuy be 


dying, 


d>iiig, To - morrow 


be dy ■ ing. 




dying. 


dying, To - morrow 

Wifplr improve the present hour, 

•Self'i't its choirfst treasurei. 

Slight. ni^tVhf source within your power 
Of b£bt, of purest plensuro 


dy - lug. 
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18tli Week. MONlttLY. ' Moral Lesson. 


ORDKK. 

HIE OREDIENI COAL-BOY. 

• 

“ l)u yoii*rcmenibcr what is 
meant by Order?” said Emma 
to her sister Jane the day afte. 
ilieir teacher’s lecture. * 

“Yes,” said Jane, “tt js 
obedience to that which is ri|»!ir. 
and 1 have determined th.if 
all my life 1 will do evci.v- 
thinj' as well as it can be done. 
Then I shall li.ive the pleasure 
of hayiiTjar, It U <lone properly. 
How*h.appy all of lus will be 
when we. try to do all things 
in order!” 

“All!” said our nurse, wdio 
wa.spavingattcntion, “there arc 
so erai things to be learned if 
you want to bo orderly. You 
must not only do all things in a 
]»roper manner, but in their 
proper thm\ and in^their proper 
place. They must also be <lone 
in their pro]>cr but there ! 

T «larc .say you don't knov/ what 
1 am talking about. Suppose! 
fell you a tale, to show you.” 

“ Ves, begin at once,” I said. 

“ Hut,” .said nurse, “ Td rather 
say one more word beforehand, 
if you ill be orderly enough to 
have ])’Oience, and listen.” 

“ Y( - ! we will.” 

“Tl''‘n you must know, that 
Ordu- like every other good 
th in.' cannot be learned without 
.Lgi'.it deal of trouble. If it 
» nothing it would be worth 
nothing. 


“ What docs order cost, then? 
What ^'ould it cost to be a real 
orderly man? 

“It would co.st exertion to 
form several iinportaiit liulnts. j 

Vre*will ralk/)f the most impor- i 

tant habit tirst.” 

* i 

“ The caj^al near my house in , 
the coimtry was bi oad and deep. i 

The water was smooth, too, and j 
when the sun shone upon it, it 
teas sparkling^aiid bright, so that 
the lioys liked to stop now and 
then’ and throw stones there. 

It really hccined to ho smooth 
on purpose for a boy to make a 
‘di*ck and drake’ upon. 

“ Unt, then, you know it is dan- 
gerous for boys to throw stonc.^ 
in tlm canal ; for once when 
there vf^re seven boys jilnying 
there, one ran to thrpw with all 
his might, his ^ot slipped, he 
fell *in, and was nearly dvowned, 

'rnc chief bargenianj' who lived 
in the little house near the 
bridge, saved the lad, * but,’ he 
said to tlM seven boys, S'ou 
are not to pi a v at “duck and 
drake” on the canal any more. I 
Besides,’ he continued, looking I 
at them, ‘you are such great 
fellows to play in that way. I 
wonder that yon can’t get more 
work to do, iiiltcad of walking 
about up and down this canal 
all your Jives.’ ’’ 

“Ti^cn they w'cre not sc/iool- • 
boy#?”«i«yd Jane.* 

“No; they were seven tall 
• ‘ 27;j 
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liiris who had come from a : 
canal in some othe:s part of the 
country. I'hcy used to pcet their 
living by doing odd jobs when 
tlie barges were ?mloading at 
the wharf. It was very little 
they earned. 1 often won- 
dered how they contrived to 
exist, for work was very r^cayce 
at that time. 

“Two or three days after- 
wards, as 1 was sitting^ on the 
bridge near thaD, bargeiiikn’s 
house, I saw the seven boyft 
again. 

“‘Here yer are,*^ said one. 
‘Now for a good we*ll 

play at duck and drake for an 
hour. Old Jein Cooley (the 
lieud bargeman) lias gone down 
to tho locks, and won’t be back 
till to-morrow — come onf 1*11 
send three ducks and a drake be- 
tween here and the fust post.’ 

“'.riierc was not a word si.id 
about Jem Cooley’s ordcra, but 
iin mediately all began their 
old sport, except one boy, who 
a us taller than the othefl He 
declaiea tlmt he wouhl not 
disobey orders, and tliat it w'us 
not wopth while tof do so* for 
the sake of a little play. The 
others laughed and called him 
a fool, but he kBpV’;vi^ word, 
a'ud said he meant tiK^ind the 
rules.” ^ ... 

Jant. Then he wae more 
orderly than the otheri, Wausb 
he was more obedmnL - * . 

“Yes; and the plcaetn^ 1 
gained by being^bedibitt'Was 
greater than all Juat t&e'dtlieiV 
gained by their play. 

“Be.Mdc8 the pleasure of 
dience he had another Wvafd, 
which is wortfi 'ft 

happened that Jem CVoley br&J 


gone thit afternoon to sec after | 
several matters relating to the j 
locks. On his way home he i 
met the seven boys, and in- 
formed them that ho should 
shortly want an extra boy to 
assist him on the canal for a ■ 
twelvemonth; so he said, ‘If you | 
like all to call on me to-moitow. 

I’ll pick out the best on ye.’ 

“The next diw the boys 
called on Jem (5ool|j', hut he 
\ya.s not loiig in deciding. ‘ I j 
ain’t a-going to ask no ques- 
tions}’ he said. ‘This liere boy, 
the* tallest one, is the one for • 
me: 1*11 give ye four shill iiurs a 
week an y’r wlitles — for a 
twelvemonth good !’ 

“The others were much sur- 
pri.scd at his decision. They 
told him that ‘Stokes’ was ‘the 
oldest among ’em,’ and the 
Strongest workman, and that 
that ’ere one, the tallest, vas ! 
only a ‘green un’ who knew • 
next to nothing of his business. I 

“ * Never mind,’ said the chief | 

bargeman, ‘ I means to stick to 
my bargain, for I’m a sharp j 
chap, and I knows one of tho ! 

right sort when I sees him. | 

This ’ere lad now, is one that I 

likes to do what he is told, for I 

l^iaveGllen noticed him; and j 
unless we have hands of that 
sort on the canal, wo shall 
never have order. I sent away j 
the boy at the lock yesterday 
fbr not doing what he was toUl.’ 

“ ‘ But,’ replied they, ‘ cue | 
one on ns as you have clio-.y 
am*t got any of the — what {j'yi 
call it when people has done ; 
things very often?— the ejcp>'- 
rien^y you kndw.’ j 

• tt’Noj’sald Jem; ‘but I’ll tell I 
^•on what he has; he hui 
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dtmce^ a^d if he has &at he that— Yoti should learn obedi- 
will soon get experience. I ence because it is 
beard this morning from a lady ^^here ore foolish children 
who was looking over the hrid^ who think it Js a hne thing to 
yesterday, about some peo^e be disobedient. They will intike 
who was a-phmtig at ^duck a. boast of not obeying, and of 
and drake,* when they had giving their own way. Little 
been told not to — and lie was childrcjp do, very often — and 
tlic only one that minded tl]|p babHes try to gain their own way.*' 
rules. Now, let me tell you ** So do great boys and men,” | 
something else, afore 1 have 1 observed. j 

<lone. — Vou*re a will lot, all of “But,** said nurse, “ that is 
ye; and you’ll not be of muclt nothing to boast about. Any 
good until yo’re trained duto fooli.shchildean be disobedient; 
orderly habits ; hut this tall^ilfii but then, he gets out of hit proper 
(1 don’t know his name), I place; thus^ie is disorderly.” i 
hhull teach him sooner than 1 “Alfl” said Jane, “it is not 
shall teach any of you. You always so easy to be obedient; 
see, when any one has the sometimes it is very hard.” 
habit of obedience, other good '' So much the better,” rcj>lie(J | 

habits ore easily learned.* sursci **for in being obedient 

“ That was the end of Jem to otWs, you may make your 
Cooley’s lecture. I should like bad desires obedient to you. 
you to see that ^ tall boy * now Wi)pa that boy detcrjiii nod to I 

he has grown up to be a obey Jem Cooley, perhaps he i 

man ; he lives in Jem Cooley’s had within him the desire to 
house, and he manages the throw stones; but he thought 

ranul quite as well as Jem to himsf^df, * I have thtyyill to 

Cooley did before him.” do right, and 1 will niBe my 

desire obey my will.’" 

“Now, nurse,” said Jane, “Now for,the le.NSon. , 
wlicn the tale was iinisb.cd, 'I^hejirsl fflep to oNvr is obc^ ^ 

“ let us make a * lesson.* Obe- dieuce, TM first step to obe^ 

dience will alumys he rewardedy dience wake your desires 

“But,” said nurse, “obedt* Vo do obedient to your 

ence is not always rewarded.” desire to do right. 

W, 1 think that the best “Wliich,” X said, “is often 
lesson is the end of J cm Cooley’s very hard to do.” 
lecture— “ Wfim <my one has the “ But then it is a noble thing 

iiABXT os OEBDiENCE, otAer yoo</ to do! for when boys and men 
habits ore wsUy kamedy have become obedient to that 

Nui'br. Yshould like to teach which is right, tlten tk<^ become 
you 11 a better lesson than nohk boys and noHe men.” i 



Nob trivial loss nor trivial gam dispwo ; 
Mole>hilL), if often heap’d, to mountains rise. 
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MAMMALS. * 

OKDLK 9. RTTMINATISO 
AK1MAL6. 

L, ll \i>u please, mamma, we 

have been sittinjr niminatiiif; 
i'or ten minutes, exjimiitg to 
befiiii our lesson. We have 
been very quiet. * 

ir. Kut we haven’t been 
chfwhtif the ntd. ^ 

loll. 1 luive. I have broufjlii 
up all the old lessons oi^ the 
lour stoimu'hs, and the i)#er 
inbp, am) tlie Girallc. ^lr^t 
ihcie is — 

M. No, iH\er mind! we will 
reoapitulatc uiuuher day. Be- 
.sides, it is usual to ruminate 
inwardly. 

W. Tlicn w'C w'ill go on 
“ cropping” instead. We were 
to Jiave to-day an account of 
the liOLLOVV-IIORKKD liUMI- 
XAInTS. 

M. True. We said that the 
third di\ isioii of ruminants are 
those with hollow lioms. Men- 
tion any that you know'. 

L. The Ox has hollow horns, 
mamma; so lias the male sheep 
— the Ham ; Goais, too, have 
hollow hoims. • 

Af. You will find, ifyou look 
at the picture (x>age 196), that 
the Sheep and Goat arc placed 
on each hide of the Camcleo- 
l»ard; bat the.se two aniinals 
may be arranged in one tribe. 

Besiocs these, we have all the 
J«,*liov homed animals which 
do not belong to either the Ox 
or tliM Sheep tribe; these are 
called Anielopes. Thus there 
are tliree kinds of hollow-homed 
ruminants: i 


1 . The Ox tribe; 

2 . The Sucep and Goat tribe 

3. The Antelope lilbe. 

We will begin with 

Ti!K Ox Tribe. 

In England, the Cow is the 
boat known animal of this 
tribe. 1 dare say you have seen 
a cow. In all the fields ami 
! ma|;shes of Europe (except in 
I those of the sold northcin coun- 
tries) she y found yielding fond 
and clothing to man; so that 
we need not give her descrip- 
! tioii. il'hcre arc several hrccd.>, 
— the Alderney Cow, the short- 
horned breed, the Devonshire 
breed, the Herefordshire cattle, 
the [jaiicushirc cattle, with their 
horns bonding inwards, and the 
small black Scotch cattle, with 
very long horns. 

besides these, there is in 
England a peculiar breed of 
wild cuttle, iTom which it is 
supposed that all the various 
breeds inKnghind are d^ended. 
"J'o see them you must go to 
Cliillingham Park, in CJtcshire. 
'ri’.ey are df a light dfeain-eo- 
lour, and arc very fierce, 'riic 
value of cattle depends very 
much on the breed. The Dish- 
ley breed are fo called because 
they were reur<.d at Dislilcy, in 
Leicestershire. So valuable are 
tliesc animals that the farmer 
who so much improved the 
breed sold one of his bulls for 
400 guineas. I have read of a 
bull of theDarham Breed which 
sold for 1,000 guineas. 

The *8001011 cattle are not 
fattened in their own 
countfy.* Vast numbers are 
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i scRt to Enfrland, where they 
j feed on the moist marshy lands, 

I especially oil those near the sea. 

' You have road in .Mr. Younjr’s 
letters of the marshes of Essex, 

I Suffolk, Norfolk, -and Lincoln- 
I siiirc. In most parts of oiu* 

I enstom shores, cattle are kept 
I jirazinj', either for the sake of 
I their milk, or they armbQittg 

I fattened for the butcher. 

Jon. You once said, mamma, 

I that the water in those .marshes 
I is salt, and that tl$^ are called 
I “salt marshes.” I rcraembA-l 

j how fond all aniinals are of 

1 . salt. f 

I ir. Some cattle are npt kept 
I for the sake of their milk or 
their flesh ; thc)r, are used to 
draw the plough, or a wagon. 

M. True; andtliisis the^case 
more particularly with the next 
j animal in our picture, the Buf- 
! FALO. He is a stronger and a 
j stouter nnknal than the English 
j ox, and he works hard w'ith all 
j “his might and main,” at any 
hoi-sc-woTk you may choose to 
give him. It is said that one 
buffalo *is<. as strong as two 
horses; he is therefore mpeh 
used in ^he countricif around the 
Cape of (iood *llope. There 
may be seen teams of buffaloes, 
drawing the heavy-wheeled, 
heavy-laden wagons of the 
Dutch colonists; .and if their 
I drivers will only whistle to them 
I a pleasant tunc, then, with 
hearty good-will, thev will keep 
' their heads low, and tug thei. 

I great burden up fteep places, 
through soft bo^^and over the 
rough forest land. But they 
are rather mischievous animals 
som^tmes; and 1 have h^rd 
that' it is not unusual fbr\he 
j 378 


buffalo to attack the traveller 
unawA’es. How would you dis- 
tinguish a buffalo from a cow ? 

\V. I should say that he has 
a more clumsv appearance; his 
horns, too, seem' larger. But 
is tlie Capo of Good Hope the 
only place for buffuloes? 

M. No; there arc the Indian 
Buffalo, and others in America 
atid Asia. But the buffalo is 
the principal animal of the Ox | 
tribe in Africa. ! 

0 In AsiA*thcrc is an animal | 
peculiar to that country, called j 
the Jirahmin Bull. It is consi- 
dcrtid by the natives as a “ sa- | 
red” animal, so that no men but ; 
the priests may kill or cat it. j 
W. I have seen a picture I 
of that animal, mamma. I i 
know it by its white skin and | 
the hump on its back. j 

M, Yes ; the hump is its . 
great peculiarity. In America, 
again, the most peculiar animal 
of the Ox tribe is the Bison. 

The hcids of wild bisons found 
in the prairies are a splendid 
sight ; they often number many 
thousands, and the sound of 
their trampling feet may be 
heard at a very great distance. 

W. So, mamma, we have an 
apimal of the Ox tribe for each 
quarter of the globe. In Eu- 
rope, the Cow ; in AsiAi, the 
Indian Bull; in Africa, the 
Buffalo} and in America, the 
Bison. Is there a peculiar one 
in Australia? y 

M. No; the native animals 
of Australia are mostly very 
small. 

L. Before yon tell us qf any 
more animals 1 want to men- ; 
tion something. When we { 

counted up “the means of j 
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(lefcuce” which the ruminants 
have, we omitted soiiAtliiug. 
We mentioned their hornst 
their hoofs ; but wo did not say 
that some use their tail for de- 
fence: the cow uses the tuft at 
the end of her tail to knock off 
the Hies which teaze her. 

Ion. Yes ; that tail is like a 
long dusting-brush. 

iv. Or a broom ! • 

L. And with this slic brushes 
away the flies. Have you never 
.seen the cows in the summeik- 
time, as they stand in the ^ater 
with the flics buzzing round 
them? * 

At. But we must proceed to 
the next animals. 

The Sheep and Goat Tribe. 

What difference do you ob- 
serve between the Sheep and 
•ihc Ooat? 

W. J notice three differences, 
nmintna. The goat has not 
^vool ; the goat has honis, and 
the goat is more active than 
the sheep; he lives on the 
mountains, and jumps from 
rock to rock. 

Af. These differences are not 
important. Yon have heard 
before that wool is really li^c 
hair, and that if sheep be 
removed to warmer countries, 
where they do not need so thick 
a covering, their wool becomes 
coarse and thin, more like the 
!mir of the goat. There are 
foreign sheep with ho9is like 
those I'f the goat, and you hare 
said th It in our country the male 
shee^.. the ratn^ has horns. The 
goa*; if) certainly more active 
than the well-fed and fat 
sheep of ottr meadows; but 


in Asia you may And ipi/d j 
sheep on the mountains, which | 
are auitc as active as the goats. 

Ir. I know that sheep live | 
on the mountains, because when | 
papa came home from Wales ! 
last year, he told us of the | 
Welsh sheep — he told us how | 
they live on the mountains ! 
witlioift any shepherd to look | 
after them. ; 

Ion. And he said, too, that if j 
the^ hear any sign of danger, { 
they run together in a crowd; 
ifc told us ^hat Uiey often walk 
in a straight line like soldiers, i 
and make* little paths on the I 

hills, afillotl sheep-walks.’* I 

M. The mutton from the I 

Welsh shcci^has a very fine j 

flavour. Indeed, hilly lands | 

are most suitable for sheep ; | 

for if they be left long in the ^ 
damp marshes with the cows, | 

th^ are liable to a disease j 

caned the roU * 

Ion. I remember, mamma, 
that w'hen we were at Brighton, 
last year, we went to’ see the 
Downs. They arc beautiful 
orrccii slopes; and 4here, you 
knQw, were thousands of sheep, 
which you ^aid afford ttie finest 
mutton in EAgland. I have 
often heard of the South Down 
mutton. 

Af. And not only the Sduth 
Down mutton, and the Welsh | 
mutton, but the Scotch mutton I 
is very fine. Scotland is a 
hilly country; so, though our 
Scouji graziers send their cattle 
to England to fatten, they rear 
their own shAp. 

There arc many other kinds of 
sheep. *The Merino sheep, from 
SpipA, ^cids the finest wool. 

The Hmtian sheep are also 
279 
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fameD.s. I think that papa told 
you in one of his Object Lessons 
of their enormous *tails, which 
are almost as lurj^e as the body, 
and arc drawn on wheels. 

W. Yes; papa 'said that a 
sheep’s tail has been known to 
weigh 100 pounds, and that 
when a sheep draws its large 
tail after it, it looks in th\j dis- 
tance like /wo sheep. 

M. Wc must not forget, in 
onr list, the sheep, of Atmfntjia. 
Tliey now yield An inimen.s^ 
sup[)ly of w(iol, some of which 
is considered as good as the 
Merino wool. ‘ 

4 > 

Goats. 

f 

There arc many different 
kinds of goats. In Asia Minor 
is the Angora Goat, which has 
a fine silky hair like wool. If 
yon look in your map of Asia 
for Thibet, you will find the 
conntty of the Cachmir Goaf. 
'rhe silky wool of this animal 
is the most eclebrutcd Jn the 
world; it is of mo.st exquisite 
fineness, ahd is used to 'make 
the Caehinir-shawls^ which «are 
sold ii/'Bcigland at extrava- 
gant prices. In Pale.stine, we 
have the Syrian Goat, which 
has fine wool; it is known 
by its very long ears ; they liang 
down from the hedd in a sin- 
gular manner. In other parts 
of Asia the four -horned 
Gfiat, and the Ibex, a large 
wild goat, with splendid horns. 

• I 

The Antelope Tribe. 

1 do not tliiuk thlit vou 
know many of the Anthlp^fs. 

L. Wc heard of the an 2 - 
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lopes in papa’s Object Lessons 
fiom Mfc’ Great Exhibition. Jlc 
said that Africa is the principal 
countiy for the antclopc.s— 
they live in the v ild karoos, and 
more than twenty thousand are 
sometimes seen at once. 

M. It is rather difficult to 
distingnisli between an ante- 
lope and a g^-iit. It is said that 
the antelope tribe ineludes 
many very different .'niinals; 
that it conii^'sts of “every hol- 
l«w-horned ruminant wdiich 
may ,jiot .strictly he called a 
slificp, or goat, or an ox.” 

Jon. Is not the Chamois an 
antelope, mamma ? 

M. Yes, it is called a goat- 
like, or vapri-form Antclo]''* 
(from the Latin words, capri, of 
a goat, and forma, the shajic). 
These animals have the habits 
as well as the shape of a goat, 
for they live in the Alps of 
SwitKcrland, where they leap 
from crag to crag with amazing 
.suroness of foot. Yon may 
always remember the eliamois 
as the best jumper in the world. 

It is hunted for its skin: but 
the occupation of the chamois- 
hunter is one of the mo.st dan- * 
gerous known; many of these 
m3ii are either killed by aeel- 
dent, or knocked down the 
precipiees by the chamois. 

Besides the two families, the 
Tme Antehpes and the Capri- 
form Antelopes, there are others, 
called the Bush Antelopes, and 
others called the Bovine Ante- 
lopes; they arc so called from the 
Latin word, hovis, of a bu’i, 
for their bodies are stouter and 
larger than those of the trut 
Antelopes ; they are, indeed, 
more like bulls. 
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KNGTJSH TKAVELtEB. 

SF.KT. 

“M\ DEAR Children^ — 

“ I first send you one or two 
jtiore particulars about Kent, 
iuiil luy notes. 

“JvLNT is so called from 
its aneientlioiiian name. 
•You have heard in your Ilistoi^' j 
le.ssons that, beiiij? opposite to 
(laid, it .was much ^ visited by 
merchants and others, and 
at one time more civilized ^han 
any other part of the island, it 
i.s still one of the finest conn tfbs; 
some portions of it are so beau- 
tiful, that the county has been 
called ‘the gur-icn of England.* 
** 1 mentioned l»cfore that Kent 
i.s famous for its hills. The prin- 
cipal are the chafk hills, which 
run through all the southern 
counties of England, and arc 
called ‘the Soiithern Range*; 
they continue through Kent as 
far as Dover, where they sud- 
denly break oif in the white 
chalk cliffs, of which you have 
liearcl. On the other .side of 
the Channel, these mountains 
are continued, beginning wdth 
the chalk cliffs at Calais; it Is, 
therefore, supposed that France, 
and England n ere at one time 
joined together, instead of being 
rlivided by the Straits as they 
are Jiow. 

• “ On the east of Kent, oppo- 
site Ramsgate and Sandwich, 
there are, a little way out at 
sen, .-ome very dangerous sands 
called the Oodioin S<inds. Look 
for then m your map, and you 
will the < sec how the size of a 
country may change, for these 
sands wore once a part of Eng- 


land, and formed the estate of 
the celebrated Earl Oodwin, the 
father of the unfortunate King | 
Harold. You have read his 
history in the reign of Edward j 
the Confessor.* This estate of | 
the Earl of Godwin is now all I 
loose sand, and many, many a 
shi|i lAs been wrecked, and \ 
many hundreds of Jives have - ! 
been lost there. The water be- I 
twc^i the shore of Kent and j 
these sands ft>nns a nice load 
for shipvS ci\Jlcd the Downs. In I 
thchc quiet Downs often vast , 
numbers ofanerchant ships may j 
be sect waitii^ many weeks; ; 
tliey have to wait for a fair 
wind to carry* them across the ; 
ocean. ! 

“Ayiiilc you arc looking at 
! your map it will be worth while j 
to notice the rivei's of Kent. j 

“ The Medway i.s the prin<»i- 
pal1*ivcr, and is wtH kifo wn from i 

the large dock-yards iiiion it. , 
It contains abundance of soics, ' 

I flounders, and otlier flat fish. ' 
In the creeks of one part of the j 
river arc fine oyster-beds. Many ' 
largv barges iimy be seen on it, ; 
eonviiving *coaD, aud^ others j 
with com and hojis, the produce 
of the country. 

“The Stour is another i in- i 
portant river, with two branches ! 
— the Greater an'l the Lesser ! 
Stonr. j 

“ The Darbnt and the Ro- i 
TiiER are other rivers of note. j 

“One of the cana].s which ' 
was cut not many ;jcar.» ago, 
will show ycni how circuin- | 
stances may change in this j 
world. It was of very great I 

• — — ■ — 
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“ • WJiftt are. they do^tijr in see in yoKr way, b’.it you may 
flisjt vessel?* I asked a fellow- learn their ihistorie-s*^ another 
IMv^eiiper. time. Then I tlion>;ht, I will 

‘“Don’t know, sir. Think take my map of London, and 
they’re cleauiiify the ri^cr, or will mark the .streets throuj'h 
soj’iethinp:. Or else they are which I travel; tlms I shall 
<r'‘ttinjT some ballast f<>r their remcml>cr the position of tliesc 
ships, perhaps.’ But neither of buildin^Ls! I 

n.s coulfl tell. “ ‘ Ytu will have a loiif; walk, j 

“There w'erc many mort sir,' said the porter at the hotel, ' 

sliips — more than I sliould like j ‘ hut if you arc determined to * ' 

to count or des<*ril)e. The /o//w- 1 walk, you had better go down ' 

L'> s surprised me mo’st. In otiej rheitpsicle ; Ucar to the loft, ! 

I'art, the, eoal-h.nrtrc'*-, whiih | iv^ind by that 
iiiy ch»sc together by huiidi^d^ | “‘But, betore I start, what is j 

cuveivd a space as broad nr | the name of^this very tall bmhl- < 

(Tiunlry held. I bad often ing on jfiy riclit ?’ | 

beard of the r; al-ficlds under “‘TJiat, sir, is ^rni*. • 

the earth; but these barges ment; it was built’ — ’ 

formed a coal-field <»?? MV/ ‘“Never mind ii^ history 
'I'hc small rowing-houts of the j rnnv, I will just mark it »>n iny 
riier w'ere another numerous idau !%"«. rflhave sent you a 
company. The numher of small ' copy of my plan, ami you will i 
stc.un-vcssels also seom^d t«> j thus see hy the. mmd)er.s the 
increase as we came nearer to placrs of the bnildirifi'^). 

Lomlon; especially Mime callcil “‘Aiul,' I said, ‘what statue 
the Watermen boats, which were is that before ns?' 
bontul for Woolwich and (ircen- “‘Tluit, sir, is the Stati. k 
wich. or Klifo William IV\, and 

“ At length we reached a this is King William istreet.’ i 
bridge, with throe cnorinoii'' “‘Thank you,’ f replied; and 
arches — wdiich 1 found to be after rnarkiiig the 2, 

London Bridge; ami lu re I no- I proceeded oinftird. 
ticed so many thiiig.s at once^ a “ I’ll not stop now to tell you 
that I do not at present rcmem-i |0f the thousands of people, and 
her any of them- f only know^ of llie dense crowds of vehicles j 
that in time I found myself in the roiuls, or I .hall make. I 

ashore, .and was soon on the my letter too long. ‘ Make ■ 

bridge itself. • haste!’ I .sahl to myself, ‘make 

“ Don’t so 'p, I said to my’sclf, haste to the Exhibition — only 
after 1 had h ft my portmanteau stop to iiotiec the largo build- 
at tlic firs* hotel, — don’t stop ings!’ 

to examine. ; ny of the building.^. “ At the. end^f King William 

but take i valk to the Great Street I found three large places 
Exhiriti !N. — theKoifALExuirANOE(iV(0.3) 

“Perhaps it may be as well, — th® J^ank (No. 4)— and the 
I thought, to take the names of MAN^ioft House (A o. 5). 'I’licse 
any large buildings yon may I marked, and then proceeded ' 
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down the Poultiy and Cheap- 
side. ‘ I wonder why they call 
a street Poultry, or Cheap- 
side — but never mind! travel 
on to the Kxhibition/ 1 refitted 
— ‘ don't stop to ask questions.’ 

“ ‘ What is the name of this 
place?* I said, wlicn I reached 
theend ofCheapsidc.* (Yo^sce 
I was obliged to ask sovie ques- 
tions). 

‘“That, sir, is the CtENehal 
Post Office {No. e>\ in the 
street called St. ^Martin^a Vs 
(hand. But that was not 
the way to the Exhibition, so, 
turning through St. t' Paul’s 
Churchyard, I marked St. 
Paul’s {No. 7), ,and proceeded 
down Ludtjale Ilill until I came 
to a cross road leading to J^Iack- 
friars Bridge. Up hill next! 

‘ 1’his, sir, is Fleet Street,* said 
a policeman whom I .asked ; 
and at the top of Fleet Stt’cct 
I saw a strange old bar or gate- 
way— a narrow, inconvenient 
place — one of the ancient gate.s 
which was in use when* the old 
City was surrounded with walls. 

1 just stopped to mark it Tem- 
ple BAr:^(JVb. 8), And went on. 

“ On I went, llown the Strand 
(so called because— no, nevoflti 
mind!) Mark No. 9, Bomer-m 
BBT House; No. 10, Exktbr^ 
Hall. Go on agaip ! — and soon 
I am at the end of the Strand, 
and in a place with a large 
column in the centre, and one 
or • two foui^tiiins spouting . 

‘ This, sir, is fl'KAFALGAR 

Square ^^)* 

“ ‘ Wluch way to the Exhibi- 
tion, Birr ■ 

“‘Straight on, sir! ^VlloW" 
that omnibus! downed// I/a//.’ 

“ On 1 go through Pall Mall, 
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at the isnd of which I reach St. 
James’s Palace, which I mark 
No. 12. 

“ ‘ Turn to the right, up St. 
James’s Street, then turn to 
the left, up Piccadilly, sir,* said 
a soldier who was standing m 
a sentry-box. ‘ You can’t miss 
your way, ^ir ; follow the omni- 
buses !’ 

“ On I go, through Piccadilly, 
until I reach some gates on iny 
iHght hand, and i pass into 
Hyde Park. 

t “‘Hyde Park I marked No. 
i;P, and after gazing with ad- 
miration, I walked by the si<Ie 
of the Serpentine {No. 14). 
From here I got a distant view' 
of a great glassy-looking object 
— a place which glittereil in the 
snn as thoiigli it were made of 
crystal. 

“ ‘ What jdacc is that, si r ?’ said 
I tt> the park-keeper. ‘ Everv 
one knows that place ; it is tlu* 
Crystal Pai.acf, and hisule 
i.s the Great Exiii«itxon ! 
Haven’t you seen it yet?’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ 1 said, * I see it now 
and 1 marked it No. 1 5. 

“ But I had now been walk- 
ing three hours, and was too 
ired to go inside; therefore I 
“ietennined. to return home by 
a different road, and to note 
down some more buildings, 

“ So 1 turned homeward. J 
passed down ’the Kmghtshndije 
and came to Hyi>k Park 
Corker {No. 16). From thence 
I walked through the Grefs 
Park {No. 17); passed Buok- 
iNOUAM Palace {No. 18); 
through St. James’s Park 
{No. 19) ; through the Hoksb- 
Guabdi {No. 20). 

“ (i/orse-Quards ! pooh! bat 
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make DO remark, sir ! pans on.) 
And soon I reached a truly 
magniftcent pile of buildings; 
ami after writing the name, 
New Hot'SES op Parliament 
(No 21), I t(X)k a walk on a 
line old bridge, called West- 
minster Bridge {No. 22). 

Which is my way from 
here toLondon Bridge ?* I askcfl 
of a man with a badge on his 
arm. 

“ ‘ This way, sir, 'down thes^ 
Iiurc stops !— the tnruing-tu-thc- 
right — ClTiZEN-noATS “-•si|! 
< )iu‘ - a - coming - on - now -•ir ! 
You’ll he in time if you look 
sharp — Fare ofily a penny!* 
Accordingl I came to a 
kiml of sentry-box, where the 
words PAY JIKHK wore 
painted in large letters; paid n 
])(‘niiy for a pink ticket, and 
imnped on board a little steam- 
loaf, ^^ith(’llt knoAving wheic I 


' was going. 1 soon found that 
this little hsat was going to 
take me all the way to London 
Bridge for one penny. 

So she did : she skimmed 
along, under HuNGEKKOiiD 
Bridge {No. 23), Waterloo 
Buidqe {No. 24), Blaok- 
Bridge {No. 25), 
Southwark Bridge {No. 26), 
— and Lonj>on Bridge (A’o. 
27); whgrc 1 landed, and soon 
foiiifd iny A>{hy baek to the 
hhtcl from whence I started. 

‘“Six houis and a-halfl have 
been 4»ut,’ ^snid, looking at iny 
watch,%*and I have, marked 
!icc€n-ttiuUin'( ht}j jilaees. It w il I 
lake me some.tiim* to — ' 

*“ Dinner is ready, sir,’ said 
the waiter, taking off the cover 
of a dish, and tiiat's all ! 

“ [ remain (at dinner), 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

• “ 11lnry»YoI'>’0.‘’ 


TUB TJlAVELLBJi. 

Mw KBT to the morriiug fravcllfr 
The 8ky-lark*« earliest 
Whose twinkling wings ?irc seen hr fits 
The dew'y light uinujig. " 

And cheering to the iravcllcr * 

The gulo.<» tlmt ro^jitd him play, 

When taint and weanty he drags 
Along his nooo-tide way. 

And when beneath th’ unclouded suit 
Full wearily toils he, 

The tiowiiig water makes to Jiiiii 
Mt.st pleasant melody. 

And when the evening light decays. 

And all is oilni around, 

There is sweet music to his car 
III the distaut shoep-leH’s sound. 

And sweet the neighbouring chareh’s bell, 
That marks his journey ’lAhwime,— 

But sweeter is the voice of ftnrts « 

That weleoDies his return ! 
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; FOREIGN TR/fVRELEU. 

j TURKBT. 

i “My dear Children,— 

“ At the east of Greece there 
I is a large gulf or sea called the 
Arciiipvlaoo; and when I left 
. Greece I sailed up this Aiihi- 
’ ^ pclntjo to Turkey* 

; ‘ “ When the morning dawned, 

i wc had reached t^jc cild of the 
' sea, and were passing through | 
I some narrow straits called the I 
: J)(iulaneilesy of which you shall 

; hear more sofin. ‘ily jjpokiiig 
at the map of Kuropc, you may 
I observe that they lead into a 
1 small sea called the Sea of 
Mnrmm'a* and just as we reached 
I the further end of this scU, the 
’ sun peeped at us over the 

I mountain tops. The east was 

; flooded with light, forming a 

bright back-ground to the 

domes ami cypre.ss groves of 
the heaiitiful city of Constan- 
TINOCLK. * 

“ I Inwhread as much of the 
beauties of Constantinople as 
1 had (k^pain, hut. I (‘oulfl not 
have imagined any tiling so 
splendid us the view before me. 
The * tall towers,’ and the 

* minarets,’ of which I have so 
often heard, glittered like pin- 
nacles of flame; w*hilc the effect 
of the beautiful water, the "hip- 
ping and hoiitK, the terraces, 
and the dark cypress tree* 
emhauted me'. •Just as we 
cast anchor, a rjjund of artillerx 
was tired from the forts and 
the shij)s t>f war. It was u«»t, 
however, in hmioui of qjw: arri- 
1 val, hut because quo the 

1 Sultan’s wives had prescJted 


him with a son. To celebrate 
this event, the city was illumi- 
nated every niglit for a week, 
and the cannons thundered 
forth four t!me.s a-day. 

“‘What a splendid port this 
is!* I said to a Greek mer- 
chant, who was oil board the 
steamer, and, like myself, was 
gazing on the city. 

“*Ah! it is very I eantiful,’ 
he replied ‘ you sec that there 
Is a large eurve-shaped inlot, 
ojr hay, which is a famous place 
for^hips to anchor in ; it is called 
the (hilden Horn. If you get 
out your map of Turkey, you 
[ will see, sir, that the city itself 
stands on a promontory^ wliicli 
slopes down to the sea.’ 

“‘Yes;’ I sai«l, ‘and the 
promontory has the form of a 
triangle. Does Constantinople 
occupy the w'hole of that tri- 
angle? ITow large is it?’ 

“‘The distance all round is 
about thirteen mile.s, sir; it eon- 
tains .several hills on whieli the 
city is built. Tlic ancient city 
of Home was built on .seven 
liills; and us Constantinople 
ivns built by the Romans, to he 
the capital of their <*astcrri 
Vjmpirc, they said tliat this city 
also was built on .seven hills. 
There are really more than 
seven ivithiu the triangle, al- 
though there are not seven 
kmje oiie.s. I will show you 
the principal ones when we'aro 
in the city.’ 

“ But here I must .suddenly 
close my letter, with the hope to 
finish my account of the city 
next week. Believe me, 

“Your affectionate friend. 

‘•rNci.R UiciT^ao." 
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19th V/^eek. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


P. 

l»1iinl, Willie, Letbre you heuiu ’ tci tie up that strinj;, instead of 
hjcakt’.ust. The tr:iile.-|>eoi»lr j allow iug, it to hung from the 
pass close to that w'liulow, aiu^ lioolv. / 

can look in. * W. Oh, dear, dear me! TIow 

W, 'riierc! 1 think I i^t ' much “ fori?thoug!it’* is wante«l 
down in an orderly inaiiuf^ I to d«> aomy things jirojxndy! 
did it so geiitl. ! . I'm ou^of patience! 

P. Tlut, dliO, the gentle- j P. CVrtainlN \<n\ arc ! JJiit 
ness was not >M{llcient: t«) let tliiiik, Willie, ^while we eat otir 
down that blind in the ihfii^oY hreakfasi, how much pleasanter 
orderly) w’ay, re(juires the habit it is to look at tliat Idind and 
of consideration, or fouk- feel tfiat it is quite riffhi. 
TJiorciiiT, as it is called. You learned Ia^t w'cek of the •• 

Now I will .sliow' \ou. First: liabit of ohcdivtice to that winch 
the laths of tlie blind are abint- /v lit/ht; }«*u may now' proceed 
ing downwards; hut if jou to learn two juorc ini]>ortaut 
yon will hud the pass- habits: — 
ers-by <'an see almost as plainly 1. The Imbit of pnficnrr ; 

as they could ]'eft»re. Now. eon- 2. The habit of /h/vt/e/wry/it. 

aider! if you jnill this string, /on. Ah! I was n^it orderly 
you may Girn all the laths ii: y»*,.'.t^^rday. I had not llie />«- 
ini x/nnov/ direction — so! (wm ^ to un^ie the kn«^^of that 

1)'. Yes; and I coT.^idcr that p'lrcel, so I cuf the string. I 
the people caumit see ihn»ng|j <lid not ci>u\h/cr that I <‘ould 
now% bill then the loom is so not tie it up again , that is to 
miicli darker. s.'U, I cut it without any “forc- 

P. ENiielly! so I will pull thought.” 
the .suing u iiil the- laths are P. Thru try and Ic.arn from 
noirl./ /wrl:-' tfal --ai\\y .-bint ing the tale I am going to tell you. 
up .-1 v'try little. Now it is 

rig].: ; iVi" light eomes in, and .Iank and her Tnamrn.i stood 
no (Mie ec i see through. There looking thi.s w’ay and thro way, 
is soini’tii ig morv^yet— by con- and yet they i|)uhl ifbt decide 
sidciitv eon would liave seen wdiieh path led across the moor 
tlnit V '!. liccd not let the blind to their koine, 
down low than ilie top of this “ Htirecoines.amun, mamma,” 
wire-gauze bbiid. said^aRe^ “ let us a-<k liiiu.” 


‘ " ■ ■» 

OKDltK. 

THE IILINKD GUOOKR. 


Let down that 


j ir. All! I will pull it up 

higlier. 

UOOKIt. D 

at Venctiaft sidCT again: it will be better 
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“That is the way, ma’igiii! 
over then*,” said tlie inan, when 
he was asked. sec a 

link hut huill of— "Sol you innst 
first turn round by tlic bridge. 
No! I mean, you must go 
along this palh, and then you 
must — let me see! Yes! you 
must take the cross rom| by the 
new dyke, wliieh ^^ill leatJ'yoii 
' to the. bridge; then you must 
turn round by the bridge, and 
I you’ll soon reaeJi Me' hut* huUt 
I q/‘~-()h, no ! thfcrc’s a better 
! way than that. * If you go 
I through — ” 

“ 'I’liank you,” sftid ttic lady; 
“ I til ink 1 know the why; this 
is the path;” and \\ithout stop- 
ping to listen ?(uy more, she 
I ba<le him goo<l-bye. 

I “ Why did you not wwit for 
that man to direct us, mamma?” 
I sahl tJane. 

' “ Reca^uso,” replied her nyini- 

j ma, “ I could not iimler.vtand his 

j direetion.s. Did you not tioiit e 
j how many mistakes he made? 
i 1 know him; I can tel^you hi.s 
! history, and you ^^iU then see 
I why he hlfundcred so. 

I “ yVljmit lifted^ >earrf ago 

! that mail's fatkicr died, and left 

I him tile principal grocer’s shop 

in oiir village. I remember, 

I now, when tlic old man was 
buried, and when his son 
I brought his ^^^fe' to live in the 
old house. He sent eirnilars 
' round to his father's eiisiomers, 
and in every circular yen 
might have read^liese words — 

' * Thomas^ Jones afso tiopcs, htj 

pvrsarerance, mfd by strict tittni- 
1 ticn to inusinesSf to merit a con- 
tinuance of those /nvoiu's so 
libe.uiUy bestowed on hk Jvjhen^ 
lie was persevering, too, he 
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workdl veiy hard, and paid 
great attention to his trade ; and 
yet he failed.” 

L, But “perseverance” and 
“ attention” arc such rcriy quod 
habits. 

I\ Yes; bufhc wanted some- 
thing more. 

“The trntli was, that Tho- 
yias Jone^ prided himself u])on 
being an active, hustling fellow; 
but as he did evL/vlhing so 
quickly, ho was often bewildered, 
‘and scarcely knew what he did. 

“ 4 J met old Molly Scrub, the 
diqp'womau, coming out of his 
.shop one day, in a state of groat 
wrath. ‘'riicre!’ she sai<l, 
‘now I’ve done with ye! Yon 
w'ill never he an orderly man ! 
Yon do too niu(‘h, and yon thiuk 
loo little; you’d never make 
such hlumlers if you look time 
to consider w hat yon are doing!’ 

How liave. you made Molly 
so cross?’ 1 said, as 1 entered 
the .shop. 

“‘Well, ma’am, the truth is, 
she hogged me to get her s(»uic 
of “Young's satin starcli”; Imt 
v\hcn I went to town yestordav 
I forgot which sort she wanted, 
and J luivc brought her the 
w rong.’ 

* “‘That was your fault,’! 
ausw'ercil. * Did you get me tin; 
two boxes of raisins I ordered V’ 

“‘I thought, um’am, tliatyoii 
said oue liox.’ 

“ ‘This’ 1 said, ‘is the third 
mi'Jtake you have, made hite!y. 

1 think old Molly is right, ami 
that you will never get on if 
you arc not more, careful. Do 
try, HOW', to do ever} thing in 
the M/y/i/ way! The right way 
to have taken my orders w'as 
to enter it in your book directly 


I 
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it u'ns ffivvii ; bul i su|)j^^‘!C you 
Avci'c so busy tliat y(ju trusted 
to }oiir memory.’ Such was 
the case. 

‘‘ And so Tlionias Jones did 
not ^^(‘t on ! K\ ery oiio saw that 
lie was too bustlinj;, and had not 
“ roiclliouj»lii” ciKmjrh. Thus 
. wc found that soinolimcs lie luul 
plenty of fourjieiiny sujj;ar in IWs 
1 shop, but none at fivepcncc; that 
lie had jdenl y of ureen tea, but 
vcjy little black; tlmt hi^ t(vM)ds 
were not nicely arranj^cd, anft 
e\er\tbin'( was ‘iniiddluK’ 
JMwiiy said, bi cause he did«not 
I ‘ ^t//c Zi'/./c to think.’ 

“At las', \»l!“ii ])co])lc began 
to talk to allot iier, thev 
ibiind that by doing cverv- 
rhing so quickly he was often 
making uii'-iakes; sometimes 
; waiting half his rime ill uuduing 
i what he had done. 

“‘What is the matter with 
i youj'riiomas?' said a neighhoui 

: to Inm one day as he met him 

; in the street. 

“MVhv, I have lost one /u/n- 
, dn-d (Hid /d) til fiounds by th.'t 

I contraer.’said'riiomas. ‘Those 

' .so.i]) and tallow-nu rchunts in 

the Cit\ Innc chcatcil me, and 
; so has my tca-mcivliant! I arti 

' ruiiK'd, sir, (|Uite!’ 

‘‘The tnilli was, that in our 
, County Lunatic Asylum the 

! grocery ev.’» y >ear uswl to cost 

nearly CTn'iO; hut, as theiuau.i- 
I gcr'icnui cd so inucli, they did 
nof semi the seuaut out ton 
grocei 's ^liop to buy tea and 
! sug.ir c they w'anted if, hut 
the gi' cers iu the county used 
to send th.em a ‘ contract* every 
j year, otfcring to supply at very 

1 low prices the goods wanted. 


When the managers of the 
asylum advcriiscd in the news- 
papers that they w ere ready to 
receive contracts for the next | 
year, and that whoever W'ould i 
contract to supply the goods at ; 
the lowest prices should do so, j 
jVIr. dimes dL‘icrmiiu;d to gefr ; 
the job; for lie thought to him- j 
<elif ‘ I can surely make some 
proiit out of £500, and that will * | 
make up for iiiy losing so many j 
cusftmicrs la^ year.* ’ | 

• “So, ill groat hasfe. he wrote 
to Ills te.'^mcrchuiil, and to 
many o^liors, to ask their hiof^t 
prires goodh; and, after 
thinking much more than usual, 
he made aconlract to supply i 
the (./Oiiiity *1^11 na lie Asviiiiii ' 
w itli grocery for very little more 
llian'it wmuld eost hini, So, .is 
the prices in his coiliraet were 
lower than any others, the man- 
agirs agreed to deal ^ ith him.** 1 
“Then,” saiil J.uie, “how I 

eoiihl he lose money if he I 
chargeii nioie for the good*. j 

than Irfiey cost. He did think ( 
bcfvireliand! ” , i 

Manom. 15iit he did not j 

thu'k cnoii.fh. Bcfor^hc je.tr 
came, round the price of te.i j 
and sugar, and starch, and can- j 

dies changed. Many things j 

heeamc very dctir iiulecd, and I 

the. iiicrehanis wrae lo’l'homas I 

Jones to say tiiat he must p.iy 
more money for his goods; or, 
if he wanted any move goods 
at tl^ chea}) jiricc.s, he must | 
Wait until they became clicaper. 

Hut the luiiatk's in tfie asyliiiii 
would not wan for their food, 
and Thomas Jones was ohhgeil 
fur «ivvcn months to supply all 
tlieiPgwcgry for much less than 
it cost him. 
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j “ Ah !” said Thomas J ones 

' his friend, “ if I had only agreed 
; with the merchants that they 
! should charge me the same 
price all the i/ear y as T agreed to 
do to the asylum, I sliotild not 
liavc lost one hundred aud 
forty pounds,— but I did not 
think of that 1” , 

« 

Now, Jane, do you see why 
Thomas Jones was ruined? 

Jane. Yes ; lie was not orderly 
— lie did not tllink enough 
before he acted. < 

1 M. And now you sec why 
j he could not direct fis properly 
! when we asked him — l5c has 
I still the same bustling way of 
' speaking, lie i!» not orderly 


enough to think of what he is l 
going t& say; and he often has | 
to say liis words over again. i 

Jane. Or we may say, he i 
wants “forcthfmght.” 

M. That is his fault. Poor 
man ! he has not learned pa- 
tience; and many a man has 
grown un disorderly because 
hp has not iLJirned patience and 
forethomjht in liia youth. j 


TP. I wiU make the moral 
K-sson from that talc, please! 
Draw up all Venetian hlinds, 
all parcels, and perform 
every other little action, with 
patienre. Thus yon will form the 
liuhitof /orethouf/hty and will not 
be ruined, as Thomas Joues was. 


1 • 

I HOW TO BEAR WITH YOIITIJXE. 

[ On f<)(il8 of fools, and mortal foids, 

I , Wiio pri-^c so i^mdi wimt Fortune givfs; 

^ f^ay, is there aught man owns or rules 

j In this same earth whereon la* li\cs ? 

1 WJiat do his ])rop(>r rightn ein)>rnr*e, 

{ t'a\o tl«t' fair giUs of Nature’^ grace? 

I If from ) on, ‘then, by Foitune's .ipife, 

j * The g«»o(Is you deem your own he, lorn, 

I No wrong is ditpe tlie while, but riglit; 

Vv, For f.m had nought when you were h )i‘n. 

When all tilings were for common use — 
Apples, all blithesum/* fruits of trees, 
Nuts, lioney, and each gum and jniee, 

Roth man and ivotnaii too could please. 
Strife tiGVjcr vexed these inealM of old; 

Be patient, then, of heat and eold ; 

J^steom Tiol Fortune's favours sure; 

And of lier gifts when yon arc shorn, 
W'^ith moderate grief our loss emliue ; 

For 3ipu hoA nought when you were bora, 

* EN\ (IT. 

^ If /I'ortunfi does you any spite— 

Should even tlie coat be from you lorn— 
Prey, blame — it is her right ; 

For you Ipidvi ought when you were born, 

cuAiiTiBU, 1080-1447, 


i 

I 

I 

I 


I 

I 

I 
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THE CAMEL. 

L. (Jisleniu(f) What arc those 
two boys talkiii" about, I won- 
der? Hark, that’s Willie’s 
voice! 

• 

“lie hns a very loajCf nock I” 
And hero’s a hard horny place 
on his le" ; poor follow, it is tisore 
place, J dfiro say I ” • 

‘•And what* Ion legs hc^has, 
and hrtwil loci ! Ah!” t 

• 

fj. (IcnocJcim/ at the staNe- 
thur) J^lease, Will in, to open the 
dof»r. What animal have you 
got ill there? 

1 1 ( )h, conic in, Lucy; come 
ami look at him! Mamma will 
tell you all about him. 

A/. This animal has been 
sent by a friend of niiric; be 
has come lor a day’s visit. So 
let us bring him to the light, 
jvccj'.cr! please lead him on to 
tlie lawn I 

\V. Why, it is a great Camd ' 

fj. TTcm shall we am use him? 
Slndl we give him .‘something to 
cat ? 1 le IS a ^ cgetablc-lcedcr, 

1 know. • 

Ion. Yes; Til a.sk the cook if 
*slie has any cold potatoes, or 
some peas. 1 think, sir, you 
would like p''*is-pudding. 

Canid. Tm truly obliged, 
young gemU men; hut I do not 
ncca TO Ik- iraiiscd. The fact is, 
J came h . a witli my servant 
(called '• “keeper”), at the 
rc(]ue.st ‘.f your mamma; and 
I have coT^e to amuse you. 
Being .1 fonngner, my know- 
ledge ol English is very imper- 


fect, so that idl communications 
must come through my keeper. 

W. (.)h, I am glad to hear 
that! perhaps you are going to 
give us your history. Tray take 
a seat, .sir. 

Carnd. Thank you! I’d rather 
kneel ;*it’s iny habit. 

Ion. But won't you liurt 
those sore places on your 
knees? 

(hmet*. {hn^himf) Ila ! ha! 
T*hose are my raJlosities ! They 
arc not sore*! They were given 
to me to kneel upon. But now 
for hu.'^nes.s ! 

Occitsiomilly. when I am 
tired, ruy keeper read« to me from 
ahook caJledJ*i.E.\SAN'r I’aoes; 
(tlicrc is an account of some 
yoiiii^; folks, like yourselves, 
called Lucy, Willie, Ion, and 
Ada — do you know tliein?) and 
I iKiurd of several aiiviials who 
luul given their own In.^tories, 
such as the Bear, the J’ig, the 
Butterfly, &v. So alien your 
niamnw came the other day to 
my establishment, ytul asked 
some rather free-and-easy quc.'*- 
lion.f, cs to ¥iy parts, im liulnt«, 
ilr, ill order teatm you, I 
said at once that it would he 
far more agreeable to come 
and do it myself, (^f course 
your niammu coD'C’.ited. So — 
so, fare I am, you see ! and here 
begins 

THE LIFE OF A 0AM TL. 

I came from Arahia, 

One <lay, when ir/y mother 
was taking a short journey, I 
wais born. 1 was received into 
thisW OTld by the Bedouin* who 

• Pronounced Bidween. 
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I was my mother’s attendant. 
I He took mo in his arms, and 
i carried me for some time, and 
then he laid me on my mother’s 
1 back. Soon, we came to a 
I halt; then I was put on the 
I ground. My mother caressed 
j me, and gave me milk, and I 
I then was able to walk,*an|l to 
I , follow her footsteps. 

So I dawdled about in the 
I deserts for a year, Ijving on 
' my mother’s inilld. She, f no- 
ticed, ate herbs which grew fti 
the sand, and when 1 was old 
enough I did the s^vne. I also 
learned to ruminaiej if yo*’ know 
what that means. 

Io7i. Oh, yes; yre know! 

Camel. By the time I was 
two years old I became ac- 
quainted with the different 
parts of my body. T observed 
that I had a strange hump on 
luy back ;i that I had long f.nd 
strong leys; that I had broad 
flat feet; that I had lonfj eye- 
/a.4/ues, like curtains, to mv eyes; 
and that 1 had a smo<Ah coat 
of light frown hair — with a 
fringe of dark hair aloiij' my 
neck, l^prcover, rtH I became 
older, I found that I had in my 
stomach certain strange cells, 
which were suitable for holding 
water. My teeth, too, w'crc pecu- 
liar; not only had I sharp 
cutting teeth, but I really had 
canine (or tearing) teeth, wlii<*h 
is not general, you know, in 
vegetable feeders. My mouth, 
too, was a very hard mouth ; 
some parts wer^ like horn or 
gristle; while my upper lt]p was 
divided, and was very moveable. 

I I also found pertain natural 
j cushions growing to m^ li Abs ; 

’ you noticed one of these hard 
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idnccs^ust now. You may call 
them “ callosities.” 

Ion. I don’t think that the 
callosities improve your beauty ! 

Camel. Never mind! They 
were very useful kneel and 
lie upon. 1 might as well tell 
you a remark which the public 
made when 1 was young — they 
sftid that I was a pretty- looking 
animal; but no*'' that I am age<l 
and overworked, my hair has 
fallen off, dud the people «ay I 
arn ^‘unsightly.” 
jT?iesc, tlien, arc the principal 
poit.ts which I observed — my 
hump, limbs, feet, eyc-lashcs, 
hair, stomach, teeth, mouth, 
callosities, and gmieral appear- 
ance. 

IK Were all other camels 
like you ? 

Camel. Yes, except in colour 
—there were some hlack camels ; 
and some had two liumps on 
their backs. 

Ion. You mean the drome- 
daries — 

Camel; No ; there you make 
a very common mistake! The 
tw’o-humpcd camel is the Bac- 
trian camel, found in tlic mid- 
dle of Asia ; but we who are 
single-humped, wc are the true 
Arabian camel, tlic regular 
servants of the .sous of Islimael,il| 
— “old stagers,” who have been 
in the Ishinaclitc family sonic 
thousands of years. A drome- 
dary is iifintvy camel, just as a 
racer is a fancy horse. The 
swift dromedaries can travel 
from seven to eight miles per 
hour ! 

But you will like to hear of 
my travels, I dare say. You 
will then see how useful were 
all my different parts. 
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I One day they load(^ me. 
They, the caravan men, talkeii 
iil>uut me, and said that 1 was 
in gt)()d eundition ; they liad fed 
me on all kinds of good things, 
and liad taken care to see that 
my hump was fat and plump. 

W. What was the good of 
that? 

Came/. Ah! you’ll hear di- 
rectly ; but r sahl that they 
loaded me. Ikdiig by this time 
mucli taller than ths men, they 
ma«lc me kneel on the ground^ 
and they then packed on my 
hack all kinds of luerchandi^e— 
Mlk spices, ivory, honey, &c., 
to the weight (d' about 400 Ibs. 
Thus piV|Mfed, 1 was allowed 
])lenty of w'ator to drink, and 
plenty to cat, and was jtuned by 
several more camels. Some 
of them were tied together in a 
long string. 

'J’hcn we started, I ha])pcncd 
to (h\covcr that we were to go 
across the (irrea t Desert of Arabia 
to a great Egyptian town, culled 
Caiko. There were horses 
witli us, tine “ Arab steetls,” 
who seemed to look down upon 
us camels. They snorted ..t 
us Jiow and then, as we pro- 
ceeded, and seemed to ask. 
“Why don’t }ou move aloifg 
|flpiorc qjiickly?” foi wc oiil\ 
travelled at the, rate of two 
miles and a half ])cr hour. 
Jieing a young eaniel, 1 was 
niiieh aggr.iviited. i did not like 
to he sneered at; besides, I felt 
so much spring in me, and in 
suci' spl its, that I was sure 
J couhl heat any of tluise 
upstari oeasts. “Never you 
min'd,” said an old she-camel, 
who a vclatiiui of mine — an 
aunt, I think — “J)on’tputyoiir- 


setf ill a flurry, hut keep along- 
side of me I ^\Ve slinil have the 
laugh at them yet. Now, then I 
— slow — and~steady! One! — ! 

two I — three ! — four !” — and we 
heat the time am/avto to a slow 
marching tiiuc, wdiicli ourslecpy 
drivers wdiistled. Thus we 
travelled two miles and a half 
an fiour. 

After the bustle of our start ‘ 
w'as over, J noticed the country 
thr(fugh*whi(4i we jiassed. At 
ft-st wc passed over low and 
gen tie hills, •on w hicli there were 
pleasant shrubs. Although | 

inany^werc? very priekly, like 
thorns, wc cropped and enjoyed j 

them, 'riic ground afterwards j 

heeainc rough and stony ; and 
in one piirt w'C traiellcd for 
some* miles over hard, flat, and 
smooth rock, which was rather | 

warm to our feet. At length , 

wiv reucluMl the opqn desert, | 

w'herc all was sand. J Tow wide ; 

and .lakcd the place seemed! ; 

Wherever wo looked — north, i 

south, *cast, or west— there was 
tiutliiiig to he seen hut sand, 
and sky, and ourselves. Jliit 
tbci'e was ^onicthiiigj^o he /t/L 
The sun ]>ounid down u])ou us 
a melring lieat; the sand was I 
hiiriiing hot ; our feet sunk deep j 
at every sfeji, and sometimes I 
wc began to sigh under our ! 
hunlens, 1 have licard say 
that camels Ukh to travel on 
sand; hut 1 may, lor my own 
part, say, that tins is a mis- 
take. Another mistake i.', 
that wc can only travel well on 
level and sandvpiaiiis ; whereas 
wc can (limb steep and rugged 
moi^i^tuin-palhs easily. 

We#infinagcd our journey 
very well for the first week. 
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Kvory day we came to a wat|r- 
iiig-place — a larg^ tank, pro- 
tected by soldiers, who lived 
in a rustle close by. Our coiii- 
panions, the horses, began t»> 
gnimi)le a little; ibr they said 
that the water was “ brackisli.” 

lint this comfort did not last 
long ; sometimes we djd not 
come to the water for three 
' days. It Avas heavy, dreary 
work tlicn ! Our drivers, how- 
ever, Avere verv goo'd ; they 
wliistledus more pleasant tunes, 
and tlicy gave us green juicy 
shrubs; sometimes a handful 
of dates, or beans,' or J)!irley- 
cakc. Sometimes my driver 
A\alked, and sometimes rode. 
VVlieii I came to 'a rough stony 
place, if he Avantod to mount 
he did not make me kneel, but 
1 lowered my neck for him to 
put Ids foot upon. J <Ud kneel j 
once, before he had time,, to 
stop me; hut the heaAy load 
plunged my knees deep into 
the earth, so that the stones 
cut them, in spite of my (pdlosi- 
ties. lie liad hard work to get 
me n}» ngam. 

With such kind, atteiuion, 
not a single camel c«>m})laincd. 
Some of us groane<i inwanily 
under our burdens, for there 
wn.s a dreadful burning heat, 
and our feet still sank deep 
into the soft sand. Our mouths 
were hot and our eyes sore, for 
there came a time Avhen aac had 
been /(W^! dai/s Avithout Avaicr. 

It was just then that the old 

I she-ctiniel^ my relation, galled 

I my attention to ^.le state of the 

IiorsGS, Avliu had ridiculed us 

Av^en startings Poor telb^Avs! 

InercAvcre few whocojibitmvel 

two miles an hour iioav. One 
' 


or tAV(^ had already died of 
thirst; others seemed panting 
for life, Avhilc their blood-shot 
eyes almost started from tlieir 
sockets. Their frames Avere 
A'ery like skeleh U', and the 
beauty of their skins was gone. 
How they struggled to get on! 
but at every step their small 
round hoots sank very far down • 
in the sand. In t’»e evening of ! 
tliat day \vc rested a«; u*iiial after ! 
sunset, anfbwhilc J avjis riin.ina- 
fing my little share of food, I 
had ‘time to think how useful 
Aver,-} all my diflerent ])artK. 

T Inul not died of thirst, for I 
hadohfained Avater from the (rih 
of iiiy stomach, which I spoke 
of. My keeper hero has a draAv- 
ing of the cells, aa liieh he copied 
fnmi th(i stomach of a desul . 
camel; he Avill shoAv it to you. i 



And my foot ! Keeper ! j Uhi 
shoAv the 
young peo- 
ple your 
draAviug of 

my No, 

Av.ait- here’s 
iiiA*^ loot it • 
seif! 

There’s a 
fine foot for 
travelling on 
a desert! 
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ir. Yes; it is so flat, it^seems 
miulc OTi jmrpose. 

Camel So it was, of course! 
Then, thirdly, I thou;»ht t>f my 
mouth; its hard horny suhstanco 
ri'sisted the prickles of the 
shrub. My divided upper lij» 
was useful, like a hand, to 
gather my food ; while fny 
strong crooked trethj >vhick 
were so sharp, were fit for 
eating I hi*, very coarsest food. 
Look at my teeth! • ^ 


And, fourthly, wlien the food 
becsiim; searco, when the date 
leaves, and dates, «and barlev- 
cjikc W(>re ftOTie, 1 found the 
\iilue of my hump* Ah! my 
body Inid wasted very nmeh, 
and was then like that of the 
liorses; jet, it seemed that I 
was ‘•till nourished, and my 
l>h)od circulated quickly. I 
siqqiose it was the fat in my 
luirnj) that supplied carbon for 
tlie heat of my body; hut ! 
don’t know exactly. My keeper 
often reads to me from the Sup- 
plement of l*LK\SANT 
^!)()Ut rnrhonareofiK food, but I 
don’t feci confident on the sub- 
ject. I aui only confident that 
the nonrisinnent in my hump 
sustained me for a long time, 
when 1 had scarcely anything 
to eat. 

I am c. nfident, too, that a 
liorsc 'woird be Axry gbnl of a 
hump, .*^k’riough he may despise 
its appearance — that is, if he 
had to ‘aavel in the desert. 


Yes ; hut you see, friend 
camel, that jhc horse is not 
proj>erly a desert animal ; now, 

T have read in books that yon 
are. ealled “ The Ship of' the 
Jjt'svrl*' 

Camel Have you indeed? 
AVell, that is a famous name for 
me! So 1 am, truly, a ship— I 
travfl amongst waves of sand. 
Ibit r am going to tell you of ' 
my other i)arts. 

b’/fYld^, uiymi/e.-htshes were of 
gf “at service ; when the hot 
sand blow iftto tlie J‘ye,s of tbc 
men and horses, my long eye- 
lashes ere* like a curtain pro- 
tecting the eye-balls. Sixthly, 
mv long Jteefi' enabled me to 
lift up my Ifead to a great 
In iglit.and see and sincU objects 
a lonj; way off; it also enabled 
me to firing my month down 
to the groiiml without stooping. 
Se'ienthly, I was trul^ gratelul 
to have these volhsitirs on my 
limbs and body- -they W(;rc a 
great proteeti»ui wlien 1 rested 
on theit stony ground. WInm 
I sat ruminating unj thinking 
of these things, 1 was very 
thankful flittt 1 was not a Iiorse. 

ir. Hut jowdid not know 
how to thank (iod! — if you had 
knomi bow woinlcrful God is, 
and how Ife has nnnlc every 
animal exactly suif.ilde for the 
work he has to do! 

/on. And exactly suitable for 
the coiintrfi he lives in. 

IV. Ah! if you could only 
know about God, you wotdd be 
happy as well as • thankful. 
You w(»uld know how Go<l fakes 
care of ,all animals -even the 
«paiTr<4Ws. But, pof)r fcllo;r, 
you%r® oiily a ciinicl ! 
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THE CAMEL. 

Camd. I am ready to con- 
tinue my history. 

I told you that wc h.^l been 
four days without water. • On 
tlic fifth day wc started early 
ill the morning. As wc lifted 
up our heads, ard sniffed* the 
air, there came a sient of distant 
water ; but about an hour or 
two afterwards, our sjiirits were 
damped by the dai:*ic, hazy ap- 
jic.-irance of the sky. Vjlouds 
of sand had been rising now 
and then for some hours ; at 
one time a burning mass had 
blown over us, and had nearly 
buried some of the horses; and 
now, the sand in the distance 
seemed to dance and w^irl 
about like the waves in the sea. 
But when wc saw tiiis dark- 
liurple haziness in the sky, we 
knew that it w.hs the ^;rrible 
jioisonous wind called the Si- 
moom, and we cried out. Wc 
Iicld our heads low, and sd did 
the horseil. Some of the travel- 
lers threw themselves down, 
with their faces to the ground; 
but this is a bad practice. Some 
of the men tried to hold their 
breath while each gust of wind 
lasted, hut they eoiud not do so, 
and their nostrils were quickly 
tilled with the sulphur, and 
putrid smells. Some, who did 
not know, better, opcnc|} their 
mouths, hut inst^mtly the palate 
and throat of each ^as dried 
up. Our old (h*ivcrs, w'ho Ijncw 
best, were ready for^thp Vud; 
each covered his face with bis 


knfieh, the handkerchTefbc wore j 
Dll his head; and the wind in j 
passing through that to his j 
mouth lost some of its poison- I 
ous quality. Othi r , were saved I 
by holding vinegar to the nose. I 
Oh, it was a terrible wind! I 
It blew in strong liuriiiiig gusts, 
apd between each gust the air j 
for ten minutes would feel quite , 
cold; it lasted the whole day, | 

and the night, and the gi eater j 

J*art of the next day. It was a ’ 
fortunate thing that it was not , 
hliiger, for wc should all have j 
been killed. I liavc heard of j 
the simoom blowing for three, 
and even for seven days. When 
it hud passed away, w'c found . 
that half our horees were dead; 
a great number of the slaves, 
which were a part of the cargo, 
and some of the merchant- 
travellers, — all wQve in a very , 
weak state, an«i few could walk. , 
It WHS now the sixth clsiy 
since w'c left the last watering- , 
place; the travellers’ skins of j 
water were all empty, and many ; 

I were crying out for death to ’ 
come to them, wdien \vc again 
smell the distant water which 
we had noticed before the si- 
moom came. Our horses were 
frantic, and could not he go- I 
verned; wc, too, could endure^ 
no longer. Some of the camels ' 
broke loose from the halters by ! 
which they were tied. Wc 
ilicrcfore started off together; * 
it w^Hs just evcniiig-timc, and 
wc reached the waiter by mid- 
night. ' i 

We found that it was a clear | 

stream, in marshy ground, ! 
flowing through beds of tall 
rushes. 1’he horses tramped, 
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neighed, and showed the meat- Mahomet. Tliey formed an 
cst impatienec, but when we enOTinous company; they were 
came to the bank, we found it six hours passing me. Some of 
to be so high that none could the camels were handsomedy 

reach down to drink. Some of the ornamented w'ith jewels, gobf, 

' horses that were veiy impatient silver, glass beads^ and ostrich 

{ ])lunged themselves and their feathers. Others had bells and 

j riilers at once into the water, streamers hanging to their 

I and did not easily get out bridles, ^nd were covered with 

again; two, who were loadetl purjde velvet; men beating 

with baggage, were drowned, kcttle-driiins, nn<l others play- • 

The bottom of the stream was ing flageolets and flutes, w-alked 

soft and muddy, so that another by their* sid(^. This sacred 

horse stuck fast in it and was* caravan traveltcd by nights and 
suffocated in a few mintrf^cs; rested during the day. 
indeed scarcely one of th^‘f^ W. I have heard, Mr. Camel, 
uuimnls conid be kept from the that you art^of great service to 

water by all the ])«ovcr of his the Ar^lis, and that tliey would 

I rider. The triivcllers them- scarcely know how to travel, 

j selves were almost as bad; or to live, witU)ut you. 

1 those who had not any water- Cornel. J should think that 
I skins or other vessels, followed that vj true ! I’m sure we are 

I tlie liorscs’ example, so that in a humble race, and arc very 

the darkness of the night there glad to serve and be useful. I 

was a horrible noise and con- kneuv that tho AVabs drink our 

fusion; the men, women, and milk; they feed their children, 

ebildren, shouted and quar- and their mares and young 

relied; the animals uttered colts, upon it; they also kill us 

strange cries, and all were and ea^our llesh. Our priiici- 

frightened .at the dangers which pal use, however, is as “ heasLs 

tliey could not sec. 'riic only of buidcn,’* and herS wc have* 

quiet living things in the midst our •jjatienqe tried often. 1 

of this awful scene were we liavc seen mayy a Iriend of 

camels, who walked ])ativ^iJtly mine obliged to curry 700 or 

; along the edge of tlic hanX 800 lbs. Soniepoor fellows are 

j until we found a suitable drink- often overloaded, so tliat they 

1 ing place. can scarcely rise from the e.artb. 

, Ion. Ah, I always knew that I have heard them rouiplaiuing 
I the camel is u patient uiiiinal! >vith loud sharp cues. I have 
' Camel. In time, we reached known very lieavy luirdens to 
i (Lviiio, the city to which wc he placed even on tlieir sore 

! were traveling. 1 hud several ])hices. Sometimes in the de- 

‘ more Jim ncys before 1 w'as sort, a camel is so A^jeak from 

shipped k < England. hunger and ;^tiguc that lie 

Whih’. at Cairo, 1 saw a pil- drops on his kneg^and rises no 
grim Ciravan set out; the pil- more, 't'here he mes in peace, 
grims were bound for Mecca, andlc^omes food for the vul- 
in Ai'..)>iiL tho birtli-placc of ture.s, w'lio leave only liis bones 
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, to be bleached by the scorcU’iij^ 

I sun. , 

I Now, do you know, T am 
I tired? I can tell you 

: no more of my history, except 

I that when I^as in Niiljia I was 
1 bought for about lifry dollars, 
! and was brought over the sea 
to England. • 

j W. Thank you. You iiave 
old us of your pnrlSy habits^ 
and countri/; but there is just 
I one more poil)t on iVlncIi 
' people difler. What is ydhr 
1 (liKjtfisition? * 

Canid. I di)n*t know. What 
‘ is a di''position ” ? 

I \V. Why, it is a rather dcli- 
' cate question to ask ; but T mean, 
I “ How are you (Jisjiosed ?” 

Cwnel. T uni disposed to go 
home, decidedly, for I am* tired. 
; Here, keeper! 

; W. Jiut I have heard so 

. much of your great patitnee 

I and your pcarpfu/ ilisposition ; 

, <nil 3 q I read the other day, 
that “ caincls arc at times the 
most quarrelsome hcask in ex- 
isteriee.” ,Just look at this pic- 
ture, whieli J have e()])icd from 
^tr. Knight’s ‘‘ Museum of^ Ani- 
mated N.iluic.**' 



Camel (lookinp at thepivtim^. 
r rt.ust confess tliat I huvr. seen 
something like this. Camels 
arc sometimes so quarrelsome, 
that they will not walk jiro- 
j»erly through the streets of a 
eity. Sometimes the ‘unruly 
camels arc obliged to be un- 
loaded outside the city gates, 
for they will not enter. Hut it 
was not worth while, young sir, 
to enter into the (inestion of uiy 
“dispositifin.” Arc not even 
min quarrelsome sometimes, 
and do they not fight often? 

J suppose that young gcntlemitw 
never do. 

(iood-bye! I’m going back 
to the Zoological Gardens. i 

I 

I 


THE PHEASANT. 

! from th6 brake tlio wliirring pheasant springs, 
And niounls exulting on truiinpliant wings; 

Short is his joy ; ho feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and, panting, heats the ground. 

All! wla^uvails Ifis glossy, varying dyes, 

His purple ereat, his scarlet-eirclcd eyes, — 

Tiio vnu<l green llis shining plumes infold, 

His painted wingt^ and breast that Ramos witli gold ? 

poris. 


I 


800 
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THE PLANTAGENET 

KINGS. ; 

(House of Lancaster.') 

HENRY V. 

r. You may learn the lesson 
on King Henry IV., and we 
will then begin the reign of 
his son. « 

Lesson 24. HENRY IV. 

Ilewan to reign. . . 

Died ‘.1113 , 

1. Henry Boi.inobr^uvE 
was the sou of the J)uke of 
vuslii'y and he had the fonndanon 
of the line of Liiej^ • alied “ the 
House of Lartofc^fey,** 

2. He oldaiued the crown htt 
force., hari/ifj come to Emjhtnd to 
avenge the unjust treatnteni he 
had receind fom his cousin^ 
King PioiiAHi) li. The tud 
heir to the crown was the young 
Ew\rl of March, hut he was 
set aside. This injustice hd to 
the fearj'id wars oj the. Houses if 
York and Lancaster, which cost 
the Einjlish nation much hhtod. 

•M. The rdgii of Henry, Hhe\ 
that of other nsurjicts, was n- 
markidde Joi conspiracai.,. Tin 
Eail of Northumhrr land, a com- 
pany of nohli^. the Archfnshop 
of York\ and many others, ti u d 
to depiire. him of his pouer. 
The edehratid Wdshmitn. ( hvEN 
Gi.kndowur, Wits one of his 
most troufdcyoifle trumics, 

4. llen^' j was ett the, whole, a 
wUe, and ‘od king ; he, would 
have, do'ic gieat sercire, to the 
nation ho! r his uvint of' power. 
The Jf( ' >' atid the House of 
Commox gaiuPit st/ength in this 
revfxt. t. hui took advantage of the 
Ling’s •'e<:k>U'>s, and would not\ 


gwf him his supplies until he 
granted thenf those privileges 
which they thought were just. 
Thus they often kept him without 
sufficient money. 

5. Henry died in the year 
1413, when nraying at the sfa hie 
of Edf^ara the Curfessor, in 
We.'ifmin.ster Ahhey. 

When ITeniy TV. died, his 
son, 4ht* ^hiruMj Henry, was a 
giM'iit favourite, with the pooi»le. 

All said tha>hf was generous, 
iiolde, and brave; hut many 
added that^ he was rather 
“^^^ld,■*and that he was not 
.steady enoiigli to govern. 

(Vrtainly, Ijpforc his father’s 
death, liis habits were itile. and 
dissipated. It is s;iid that one i 
of Jiis drunken eoinpani(»ns had , 
coiumilted some eriirie, and was i 
tak^n ladbre tlic (‘olchratcd 
judge Sir William (iaseoigne. 
The judge eommitted the man 
to ])ri.soii, and the yoniig prince 
was .sojirovoked that he went 
up to Sir William and strnek 
him! This as a most daung 
ti> l)e,donc in open eonvt 
!»(*lore tlic eye?# of all jieoplc. i 
'I'he judge was sliocked, hnt not 
angrv. lie said iliac it was 
woi.se for .‘i prince h> despise i 
the laws, than for anothei per- 
Miii to do so; tliat he thus set the j 
people A ba<i cxamjile, there- , 
lore he (Sir Willi. sm) 'would , 
not neglect his duty, and ho i 
ordered tlie prince to go to ; 

prison with his cairiiMnion, 
'J’his was n T.’^hlc act; .iihcr 
judges vvo aid li,'lH|j been afraid ' 
of tj^ King’s vengeance, but 
this# ji^dgo wished t<i .‘*liow | 
that Justice w.'is even greater 
• 301 
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I tlmn. Law ana jiif.ticc 

l)ei()rig to (jud)«and must be 
obeyed by kings and princes. 
It is pleasant to find that the 
lirincc acknowledged he hail 
done wrong; the king was too 
sensible a man to be angry. 
He exclaimed, “Haj)py is the 
king wliDse magistrate vhiis di.s- 
chiirges his duty, and whose 
son thus submits to the laws!** 

When the prince came to the 
throne bis ehd,i;actcr qtiickly^ 
chang<*d. He sent for his gay 
conijainions, and told them that 
he meant to alter Ills course, 
and that he should di-siviss from 
liis court all wlio did not do so 
too. He said, he would no 
longer he calFed a wad-cap 
prince, and he began to govern 
with pnideiioc and justice. 
Instead of showing anger to Sir 
William Gascoigne, he made 
him his <^ricnd and advisorj 

Edmund Mortimer, the Earl 
March, had a claim to the 
crown which was really supcri«)r 
to Henry’s, hut Henry c# nijiiercd 
him with kindness. He begged 
of him to conic to court, where 
he treated him wit^i honour, and 
made him his'iVieinl. 'riiisplaii 
was, you see, a very good one, 
for Mortimer coubi not he his 
friend and his enemy too. If 
he had not been thus conquered, 
the wars of York and Laneasler 
miglit liave begun in this 
reign. 

It would have been well if 
Henry had conquered all his 
cncmies'iii the, same way; but, 
alas! he kille«^ many thousands 
who were^'jot his e:ieinie.s at 
all. It hapiiened at time 
l.hat poor King Cl.arfes of 
France was simple, and h's 
302 


eldest son (or the Dauphin^ ns ! 
he was called) reigned in his I 
stead. Henry declared that he | 
had more right to be king of j 
France than tlie dauphin had; | 
so he set sail from Southampton ' 
with 30,000 men, and landed 
at Uarjleur, in Normandy. 
ne.rc a disease destroyed all 
'his army cveept 12,000 men; 
Henry tlierefons tried to reach 
Calni.s which tow’ii, yon may 
rememhef, was taken by Ed- 
[ ward HI., and hcloiigeil to tJie 
jEitgUsh. The French, how- 
ev-r, determined to stop him, 
and w'itli an army of between 
f)0,00() an«i 60,000 men, they 
met bim on the plains of Agin- j 
couHT, intending either to take 
him prisoner, or to cut him and 
his men to pieces. 

Then followed one of the 
most memorable battles ever 
fought between French and 
English. Although Henry’s 
soldiers w’cre worn out with | 
disease and tired ; alrhoiigli I 
many w ere still sick or ing, he j 
determined to cut liis w’ay ! 
through tlie immense army he- { 
fore him. The generals of i 
Ilciiry’.s army were as fearle.ss j 
as he. One David Gam, a i 
Welsh cajitain, was sent, to | 

observe the numbers of the 
French;- and instead of being 
frighteueil at tlie sight, lie, re- | 
ported, in the spirit of his 
master, “My lord, there be j 
enough to be killed, enough to | 
i/c taken i>risouers, and enough | 
to run away.” | 

I w'ould rather not describe 
to you the horrors of tliat ' 

bloody fight. On the moining 
of the 2r)th October, 141.'), the I 
two armies met. The English i 
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made the onset with their| 
band of archers, who shSwered 
arrows, a cloth-ynrcl long, upon 
the French cavalry ; anfl, pro- 
ducing the greatest concision 
by their sudden charge, they 
next rushed upon the horse's 
and men with their swords. 
Then began a .slaughter which 
tlic French could not rcsi.s|. 
Their famous commander, the 
Jjuke of Ahngov, had sworn to 
I take or kill the kiijg; he ma- 
naged to cleave the king\f 
: helinct, but w'as himself knotjked 

down and slain. When tHe 
I French found that Alcnf/on^vas 

; dead, they fled on all .‘iides, and 
1 the .slaughter was immense. 

; About 8.000 French gcntleincn 

! and nobles were either killed 

' or l/ikcn pris(»ners. Jn three 

' or four iioiirs the French were 
defeated. 

; The courage of the king had 
j been truly astonishing through- 

j out the battle, and his succe.ss 

was considered to add lohis^fory, 
hut one sad event was certainly 
a great disgrace to him and his 
S Idicrs ; — the number of pri- 
soners was really greater thaii 
that of the entire English army ; 
and it was feared th.nt they 
w'ould arise and kill the king, A 
false alarm was given ; Henry 
I directly gave orders for an 

instant massacre, and it is said 
that 1 ‘1.000 of the unfortunate 
men were hurchered! 

L. Did Henry become king 
of Fraiici*. .iftcr that battle? 

P. No, *he conquered French 
begged hi u to let the imhecile 
('harle.s ’^e called the king. 
They cave him the kings 
daughiev, Catherine, for a wife, 

I Jiiid, a.s the dauphin was dead, 


thny said that at Charles’s death 
Henry and Catherine should 
be king and queen of both I 
countries, of England and 
France. 

Henry, however, did not live 
to become a French king, lie 
died two years afterwun ds, “ re- 
grcttei^ and honoured by all.” 
Tbif sad event happened in the 
year 1422. . 

The Queen Catherine of 
Fraijee, »aftei^ Henry’s death, j 

ir^arried a Welsh gentleman, ! 

named Owj^n I'nDoii, and thus j 

offended the English and French | 

nobles. Bat Owen Tudor and | 

Catlieflnc had three sons, and ‘ 

the sou of one of their sons (or j 

grandson, as awj my) afterwards 
became King of England. I 

Henry’s reign is noted for the ' 

religious pci-hceutions which | 

arose. The fury of the clergy I 

against the Lollards incrcaseu, I 
ani many more pt)or men 
w'cre burned because of their | 
belief. ^ I 

The celebrated Lord Mayor * ! 
Sir Richard Whittington lived 
in this reign; utid irt the year | 
141'^ lie btjeame Lord Mayor 
of London tl^c third time, 
livery boy knows the story of 
Whittington’s Cat. It is often , 

I doubted whether this talc is 
quite correct ; as it is .sup- 
posed that it arose from Whit- 
tington’s first eoai-ship having 
been called the Cat; for Sir 
Richard was engaged in the 
coal trade ; he was also a 
“wealthy mercer.” ^It is said 
that he hiiiK Ncw'gate, St. 
I5artholomcw*s\|d Christ’s hos- 
pitals, a*]>nrt of (jhildliall, and 
liinj^It alms-houses, at his 
own expcbsc. 
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„ TUJi ^001)-M0tfen. 

D’ye know the little wood-mouse, 

Tliiit pretty liulo tliing^f 

Thnt sits aiiionrr the forest leaves, 

Or by tlie forest spring ? 

Its fur is red, like the red chestnut, 

And it is small and slim : 

It leads a life ni^ost innocent. 

Within the forest diih. 

Tiri a timid gentle creature, 

And seldom pmes in sight : 

It hu4‘ a long and wiry tail, 

And eyes both bnick and oright : 

It makes its bod of soft- in- moss, 

In a I’lolc that’s deep nnS srrfuig : 

And there it'.Sleej)s, secure and warm, 

The dreary winter hmg. 

And though it keeps no calendar, 

It knows when llowors are springing; 

And it wnketh to its summer life 
When the nightingale is singing. 

Upon tiie l)ougJi.s the srpiirrel plays, 

The w-ood-iiiousc ploys holow' ; 

And plenty of lAod'slic finds for hersi'lf 
Where the beech and chestnut grow. 

lie sits in the licdge-spam'w's nest 
When its Slimmer brood is fled, 

And ])ii'k thil berries from the bough 
(If the Iiuw'thoni overlicad. 

And I^uw' a little wood-mouse once, 
jldke Olicron in his hall, 

Wiili the irreeii, green moss beneath his feet, 
Hit under a mushroom (all. 

I saw- him sit and his dinner cat, 

All under the forest tree — 

Ills dinner of chestnut rijic and red; 

And he ate it heartily. 

1 wish you could h.\ve seen him there: 

U did my spirit good, 

Tosco the small thing t^od had made 
Thus et^ng in the wood i 

1 fi',w tliat God regnrdcfJi them, 

■ ^J’hose creatures we;d. and small: 

**Tlieir talilAin the wild i.s .spread 
Dy Him w‘A^ cares for all 1 

‘ “ MAUT nOWITT. 
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20th Week. MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


OUDEIL 

THE OLD FISHERMAN. 

P. Well, Ion ! Can yoil re?- 
c.njjitiilate? 

Ion. Yes; I think so — 

Lst, Order is 

of our actions in tlie Inte .anJ 

Wily. * 9 

lind, To be orderl}, \vc T*u.'t 
foriii several iinpurtaut 
‘.uch as the luilet oi' ohedirnr'e. 

.‘h’d, If we 'rti.ut to be thus 
obedient, wc nnuiL. form the 
Ijahits of patience, and Jotr- 
tlunojht. 

J\ Very good. T Iiave 
another remark to make on 
our old lesion. You must 
liave tlie habit of ])atience and 
consideration, so that } on may 
hum the pro})er way. Dut tlic 
same ioivthought is not ulwajs 
required. To ijcrform some 
aolions i)ro])crly, }t)u must give 
half your time for eonsideraium, 
and half for action; but, lien 
an action lias liei u done .severn^ 
times, it docs not require so 
much forethought. lA»r in- 
stance, the next time Willie 
lets down that bliml, he need 
not consider so much — ami 
soon he will dv) it in the best 
Avay witliou* any forethought 
at all. 

IF. Tlui, you mean, pupa, 
that we » ro to consider an 
action w* b, until wc know how 
to do it. 

True. Now let us learn 


two other hahits necessary to 
order. I wdll tell you a new tuh*. j 
. * ' I 

Somewhere on the coast of .j 
Ireland, close to the sea. tliere 
are ten huts. You might think 
tlial,* when Jho north wiml 
blows along tlierc, the lints are 
cold jduees to live in, but they 
arc not. 'Jilie truth is, tliat the 
huts ore huilt up against the 
side of a tall ohney elitr— and 
as they are lyiilt against the 
«‘Ouih side, and tlie wind blows ; 
from jthe north, and tlicwmd i 
t'annot blow' round the corner, 
these lints are tolerably com- 
lortable ])laccs. 

Ifisuie one of the Ixits li\cd 
Maurice (iray, an old lislier- ; 
man; ami one afternoon be 
came down with his sons 
K»>hcrt»and Kockv, and hall-a- ' 
<lo/en otlier men, 4o launcli 
then’, boat — for the wind was 
rising, and fhe sea wa.^ rough, j 
and <;vcry one*krHnv.s tli.it a 
stormy night is the host lime 
for the lisherman. Soon, others j 
came dowui on tlie heacli. Mary, ' 
Uocky’s wife, wa- rliere, ami j 
one or tw'o otlier women; two ' 
brought some nets with them. 
Before long, all w-ere hnsy 
in preparing the large fishing- 
hoat; and in an hour’s l;uie, it 
was sailing over tlicVavcs far 
out of sight. W 
The old boat oil’ gaily, 
huti»«ever eumc hack again! 
That* ntgltt the sea was very 
3or> 
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rough, and there came dowiL a 
very thick fog. Old Maurice 
was toe much ad:ustoined to 
such things to think about the 
matter; bis daughters, also, did 
not seem afraid of the weather, 
and Maiy, the wife of Rocky, 
and Robert's wife, came to visit 
the old man that cvenii\^; and 
they were so busy, and hail so 
* much to say, that they did not 
leave until ten o’clock, when it 
was quite dark.^ Ma»y made 
haste home; for though slie h^d 
])at her two little epics to bed, 
and had left them in the care 
I of her old mother, «Bhe wanted 
I to see them again. ** 

I Another hour — and all are 
fast asleep ; not oven the rising 
I wind awakes them. Another 
hour, it is just twelve o’dock, 
and all is still but the waves. 
One hour more, it is one o’clock, 
and the waves are still roaring. 
Another hour, and the waves fetill 
roar. Three o’clock comes, and 
the waves mourn dismally — the 
winds sigh, and still there is a 
mouruiiig and a sighing until 
four o’cloVik, when in the east 
there glimmers a cold sorrowful 
light. The mopiilg breaks — a 
crash is heard! and a loud sharp 
cry sounds through the bluster- 
ing waves. The ciy becomes 
louder, and Maurice awakes 
and listens — be hurriedly calls 
Mary and others. They all 
listen. They cannot see through 
tlie fog, but they all feel sure 
that some ship has struck on 
one of the sunken rooks! 

I Soon ail the., hands were out 
! and hard at -Vork— there was 
i only bne beside ’Maurice, 

I but they determined t(j^ iwing 

do^rn their boat, a'nd try to 
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reach the ship. Mary said she 
also i4ould go, and another 
woman went with them. 
the boat was on the waves; 
the two men and the two wo- 
men pulled heavily over t;.a 
breakers, but the waves forced 
them back again. Soon they 
tried again; another woman, a 

S strong one, went, and they 
jd away once more, but 
soon they returned : — it was of no 
avail! Tl^ey could hear the 
tries — they thought they knew 
the voices, but they could not 
ttfH. “ Once more !” cried Mary. 
“NWi again!” “All together 
steady now!” cried Mauri(‘.e, 
and they were off over the waves 
once more; but, when they bad 
pulled out as far as before, they 
were obliged to draw back. 
This time Mary thought she 
heard her own name ; all scorned 
to think that it was their own 
lioat that was wrecked, but no 
one liked to say. 

I They all felt now that they 
I could not reach tlie wrei;k ; 
neither could they sec it; but 
what could they do? If they 
could only see, they might get 
a rope across to the ship ; they 
might tic it tight to the shore, 
end the men would tic it tight 
to the ship, then they would 
get across. But none seemed to 
consider ; they ran here and there j 

in strange disorder; the women j 
climbed a little up the cliff, and 
bawled with all their might for ! 
t’ c men in the ship to hear 
them— for still the fog was so 
dense that no one could sec. | 
Maurice’s old dog was there, 
too, and he ran along the edge I 
of thc.cliJf barking and howling; | 

but that did no good. | 
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There was only one orderly 
person there, and that wit old 
Maurice himself. He heard the 
flistant cries, but he did not 
stop to listen — he walked pa- 
ikntty np and down the beach, 
and was full of comideration. 
At last there came a happy 
thought. When he saw the dog, 
he called him, and tied a ropCi 
> round his neck; the dog knew 
what he meant, and jum^d into 
the sea; but it was of no use, he 
was beaten back by the waves. 

The old man still thouffiit; 
another idea came — “I migji# 
get some of my rockets, 

' and fasten a rope to one, and 
I send it across to the wreck!” 

: He soon did it; quickly the 

rockets were broiigh t from a cer- 
i tain trunk in his hut — quickly 
' a rope was fastened to one, and, 
whizz! off it went with its bright 
flame towards the place where 
the cries came from. But, alas! 
the rocket fell into the sea. 

“ Try again, father !” cried 
Mary, and the steady old man 
discharged another and another 
rocket through the fog. The 
1 fourth reached the ship — they 
could tell by' the rope tighten- 
; ing that sonic one held it. But 
i still it was not held firmly ; they ' 
waited and wailed, but it cer- 
tainly was not fastened, it was 
not held tightly. 

“ Ah !” cned Mary in great dis- 
' tress, “ they art too weak to tie it ! 

They are dying! they are dyingl 
They are bouig drowned — the 
I wreck is siaking — the water is 
coming in. Hark! I hear a 
gurgling! i think that Rocky 
is there ! - it ts our boat I Oh, 

! it is of no tLse now! what can 
i we do?” 


B^it the old man was still 
thinking. No noises distnrbcd 
him ! he did not hear the shrieks ; 
he wou!4 not listen to the sound 
of the waves. He did not stop 
to wonder who was in the boat — 
there would be no goo<l in 
doing that ! He gave all his 
atteiitioii to one thought, “ How 
shail i save the men 

And, presently, there came 
another thought to him — a fa- 
mous thought ! • Quickl}' he ran 
•upito the beadh, calling Mary 
to follow him, and telling 
one of the women to stand by 
the rop^ Qfhickly he reached 
his hut, and placed the coffee- 
pot 0.1 the fire! Mary boiled 
the coffee, whiM he took down 
from the cuiiboard two tin 
bottles.*^ There was no hurry; 
the old man moved quickly, 
but still he was thinking. 11c 
next^ brought down the sugar, 
and a black bottle containing 
mm. Mary clapped her hands 
when she saw the rum, and 
cried, “ JVhat a good thought!” 
A table-spoonful was iidded to 
each bottle of boiling coffee; 
end IVfiiry an^ old Maurice ran 
down with them 4;o the beach. 

“Once more!” cried old 
Maurice. He fastened the 
smaller bottle and a rope to 
another large rocket, and fired 
it in the direction of the ship. 
The other bottle he fastened 
with a large iron ring to the 
rope, which he thought bung 
between the shore and the 
ship ; “ for it may,” saiil to 
himself, “ have f'^ught in some 
rock.” Tjien the^^>men again 
cHmb^c^up the cliff, ^ that the 
bottle* n^ig^it slide down the 
rope. They did not wait long; 
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in ten minutes they felt with 
joy that some one was piiltiiip; 
very hanl at tWe other end; 
soon they felt that it had hceii 
made fast ; they then fastened 
thdr end to the shore. In ano- 
! ther minute they saw throiifjh 

' the fojr a dark fonn hanjfinpj 

! to the rope; it oamc n(;jirer— it 

! was a man! It eame naircr, 

• and then Mary s.aw with hom>r, 

I and trembling, and joy, that it 

was her own In^shand, Itttchf ! 

, lie was soon <vn shore, iynl 

1 another folloAved. ^ The women 

I elu'ered! The men cried “ ilur- 

rah!” Old MiHtriee cried 
I “Hravo!”as he eaincVuniiiiig 

down from his hut with tw'o 
more bottles of oottec. Another 
man caint* ; tlte coffee was sent off 
to the sliip; then came tmother 
and another, across that trem- 
bling rope, until all wi^rc safe. 

Ah ! there was great joy when 
the six dripping men, treinlMiiig 
and cold, stooil in old I^Iauricc’s 
hilt all safe and sound. But 
there w'ns great sorrow too! 
Their boat was lost!— nothing 
could sate the wreck. None, 
liowevcr, mourned so much as 
Mary; for it appeWed that her 
carelessness llad caused the 
disaster. It was Mary’s duty, 
every night when the boat was 
out, to climb the clifi^ and tic 
up a lighted lantern bctw'cen 
two poles. Mary had not done 
this; the men had therefore lost' 
their way, and had struck on | 
one of the sunken rocks. Poor 
men I they learned* a terrible 
lesson on the value of Order; 
suppose that-f^e try to learn it 
too £With«f8f having *the same 
trd^hle. • *■ 


W. T think I can make tho 
Icssoii' myself. Mary was not 
orderly bceause she forgot to 
hang the lantern on the cliff— 
that was inatterfdon, 

P, Certainlt. But you must 
hear how it happened. After 
the boat had set sail, Mary and 
lier sister had, as yon know, 
pernaincdv'ith old Maurice until 
ten o’clock ; and. on reaching 
home, she was going to carry 
the lanterp up the clift^ but her 
attention was drawn off to the 
nuipy other things wliich she 
fi)iind must be done at once — 
sh& had to gather in certain 
nets, to clean and get ready 
some baskets for the next morn- 
ing, and to do a great deal of 
house work; so, while think- 
ing of all those things at once, 
and trying to do tlicrn, .site 
seemed to be driven along by 
them, and to be bewildcrecl — 
she was, ns wc s.ay, dhlrncted 
ir. 1 know wiuit “distrac- 
tion” means. 

l\ Thus lier disorder in for- 
getting the Jantern arose frimi 
t\vo causes — inattention ami 

DISTRACTION. 

Now the opposite of these 
qualities are — attention ami 
tSELF-possEssioN. Whcro did 
you notice these qualities? 

L. In the old man Maurice. 
What a fine old man he was! 
What nflenfinn he paid to the 
thing that he w'as doing I His 
! work was to save those men ; 

o ho. tried the boat, then tlie. 

1 dog, then the rockets, then he 
sent off the coffee I 
P, Yes. He saw at once 
that the men were too ev- 
huiisted by the cold and wet to 
tie the rope. 
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hm. And I think thnttthere 
was even a great deal of “ fore- 
thought” in liib getting two bot- 
tles ; he even thought of trying 
aiKJther rocket, for fear that 
the rope might not have reached 
the boat. 

P. Yes; liis habits of fore- 
thought and attention were the 
means of sa\mg his sons. Bu^ 
sliall I tell you w/iy he could 
pay so mu(;li attention to what 
he was doing? * 

L. Yes, please. 

/\ Because he had 
possHssioN. When the dts- 
tractod women could not suc- 
ceed with the lunt. their “sidf- 
possessiou” \vii< gone. Tlic 
cries and the tIjo»ight of the 
watery grave “j) 0 .ssebscd’* them, 


u(% frightened them, and drove 
them up and down in disorder. 
But none of these sounds could 
lay h(dd of old Maurice; lie 
possessed himself! he would not 
hear them ; he made himself pay 
attention to what he was doing 
— he did what he w as tUmut in an 
orde^y manner, and sueceeded. 

ir. Thanks to his self-pos- 
session ami attention ! That 
muke^ l^vc g()od habits we 
>myst leant —» obedience, pa- 
tience, foretljjOngbt, self-posses- 
sion, and attention. 

1\ And l*vill wateli you adl 
this wetik, to see if you .are dis- 
I order*}' from \»ant of attention 
or scIf-possesM(gi. Next Mon- 
d.'iy 1 wiil tell you all that I 
I may hyve ij(;ticed. 


THE rUllSE OF tlOLD. 

Two friends once w'crc talking in sranable chat, 

\V fieri a purse one espied on the ground ; 

A\'ell, coinc,” said he, “ thank my goStl fortune for tliat, 
Wliht p. larce snm of inoiie} I've found !” • 

“ Nay, do not say said In? frieu ^ ••kr you know 
’ Fh hill justice to sliarc it w.di ’ ** , 

“ 1 share it vyith \ou!'’ baid the other, “ how bo/ 
lie who Jound it the owner .siioi.Ul f»o.” 

“ I’lO It »o/' said his friend ; ^ hut what sound do 1 hear / 
Stop thi^l one is eallmg to you; 

}Ic comes wi*h a constable cdosc in the rear.” 

»Said the otlirr, “Oli, what shall we do/’* 

N'ay do not say wc,” said hie friend, ‘*for you know 
You clsi'ned the sole right to the ]irizc ; 

A-ud ain'M all the monet/ was taken by you, 

VV itli ■ ou the dishonesty lies.” 

Whei. people are selHsli, dishonest, and mean, ^ 
Tl'.ri:' :ature in dealing will ipiickly be seen. 

]f <<•«• husincHs in question he pleasure or profit, ^ 

Til "1 oueli thinks of course he should JuA c the wh(K#sf it ; 
Ih’t if it should linppen it is dangei^or toil. 

Then, ludeod, they will vote lor dh^di«g<lic .^poil. 

liaud (if' Hope lie view, 

• ao9 
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MAMSIAT.S. 

ORDER 9. RUMlRATlNa 
ANIMALS. 

M, Our friend the Camel 
should have tiniBhcd the history 
of his order last week. Wc 
have noticed the solid-liorned) 
the tufted-bomed, and the hoi-* 
low-honicd divisions; but the 
camel and others tbipn a fourth 
division. \ ^ #. 

Ion. Yes, manima — we no- 
ticed, some time ago, that bc-i 
sides the caineV the Llama 
has no horns ; the Md^sk-deer, 
too, is hornless. 

M. I first i|ew the llama at 
the . Zoological Gardens. I 
wanted to examine his foot, 
and was going up to his de- 
partment, when he put his nose 
through the railing to greet 
me. hwas just going 16 ask, 
“ Please, sir, let me see your 
foot,” when the keeper cried 
out, “Mind, ma’am! get awaj !” 
but it was too late; the llama 
in wy face I 

W. That was high treason! 

M. Tt was bkd behaviour, 
certainly; bdt the keeper ex- 
cused him by sayihg that it wa% 
his instinct You shall hear 
something of his history. 

In South America, there is a 
long chain of mountains border- 
ing the western shore; you have 
often lieard of them — they are 
called fte Andes. Although 
some of these moiyitains are in 
the tro*pics, they are lofty and 
snowy. Sowio parts consist of 
high cm^ rocks land preci- 
pices, over which are Marrow 
slippery paths. In these moun- 
tftins the llama lives, sc ne- 
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times feeding on the herbage 
of the warm valley, sometimes 
dwelling in the high rocky 
places. The animal is covered 
with line woolly hair; and its 
appearance is something like 
that of the sheep, except that 
it is much taller. Its long legs 
are much like those of the 
camel, but its feet are different; 
they arc^ by no means flat, but 
the division between the hoof 
is very deep. Here is a picture 
>or a llama’s foot ; look at it ! 

t 



W. I see that there is a hoof 
at the end of each toe, and that 
they are pointed and hooked 
downwards. 

M. And you may also ob- 
serve, that underneath the toe, 
there is a rough cushion or pad. 

Now, when the Spaniards 
discovered America, and made 
gold and silver mines in the 
mountains, they found no horses, 
asses, or any European beast of 
burden. The llama was the 
only beast of burden in America, 
but they discovered him to be 
exactly suited to their wants. 
Few horses could have climbed 
the Andes; but the llama, with 
the patience of the camti, 
would bear a heavy load of 
100 lbs., and he would steadily 
travel all day long over the 
rugged slippery paths, with a 
free and fearless step. While 
treated kindly, he w'orked well; 


! 
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the only objection to hjfn was, 
that if discontented, he would — 
spit at hia master! 

The llama, when loaded, 
travels about 14 ndlcs per day; 
it is said that at one time 
300,000 were constantly em- 
ployed in carrying the silver 
ore from the mines of Potosi 
alone. • 

Hesides the llama, there 
lives in the centre of Asia 
another hornless* ruminant, 
called the Musk-deer. It liv^s 
in the mountains; and tn Jts 
habits it is much ]ik(k uic 
chamois. It is killed in great 
numbers by the hunters, for the 
sake of a perfume contained in 
a pouch in the hinder part of 
its body. This perfume, called 
mush^ is sold at a very high 
price. 

Thus we have noticed three 
hornless ruminants — the Camel, 
the Llama, and the Musk-deer. 

I We will now make the lesson. 

Lesson 22. MAM^fALS, 

Order 9. Cud-ciibwikg 
Animals 
(^Ruminantiii), 

The mammals of fit is order are 
purely vegetable -feders^ bSng 
opposed to Order bthj which are 
purely CMruivornus, 

1 l.As vegetable food is harder to 

I digest than fleshy their stomacr 
is not simplti, like that of the car- 
niuo/a, Or.t compleXf consisting 


of^our departments — the paunch, 
ms honeycomb, the manyplies, and 
the reea. 

2. !pieir teeth are fitted for 
cropping and chewing prass^ but 
not for defenoe. Their limbs are 
fitted only for locomotion. Their 
EYES ana ears are placed so as 
to supply a means of warning; 
ihdtr MORNS and hoofs afford 
some means of defence ; and they * 
sometimes find the means of escape 
in theif size* their strength, or 
^heir swiftness. 

3. This important order may be 
arranged in four divisions — 

Tiys S^LiD-iiORNEO Rumi- 
nants. 

The Tufted-iiorned Rumi- 
nants. ♦ 

The Hollow-horned Rumi- 
NAN^rs, and 

The Hornless Ruminants. 

(a.) The solid'homedruminants, 
u^iose horns are deciduous, include 
those with ‘ fiattened^'^antlers, such 
as the Elk, the Rein-deer, and 
the Fallow-deer; and those 
with rounded** anders, such as 
the Roedl'ck GariM^RsD-DEER. 

^h.) Of the tufted-horned rimi- 
nunts lher% is only one species, the 
HELEOPAHIL 

(c.) The hollow-horned rumi- 
nants have persisteM** horns.. 
They include the Sheep and 
Goat tribe, the Antelope 
triue, and the Ov tribe. 

(d.) The hornless ruminmits 
are the Camel, the Llama, the 
Musk-deer, ^ c . 


irONI5.STY. 

Convince the world that you ars just anerr j|p; 
Bo just in all you say, and alltyou do ; 

Whatever be your birtli, yotf reatmre to bo 
A man of the drat magnitude to me. 
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KINGS, 

(Hous^ of Lancaster^ 
1IE»RY VI. 

Lesson 26. HUNRY V. 

Began to rcig^n . . . 1413 

Died . 1422 

1. Henrt/ V. was the son of 
Henry I V» lie was c{dlec( 

“ mad-^'ap” prince^ Aut he hecainf. 
one of the unsest of kjlnys. 

2. The principal event of his 
reif/n icas the batih of Agin- 
(.'oiniT, by which many thffhsands 
of French were slain. After this 
Initthy Henry married Catherine^ 
the daughter of Charles the Sim* 
pie, and was acknoivledgsfl as 
King of France. 

li\e wisdom of JTenrfs govern- 
meni 7vas tarnished by the fv nous 
pcrsecutiom of the LollaAls, 
which he permitted. 

3. One of the most celebrated 

men of this reign was Sir 
Kichatid WiijttingtonJ^ who 
was thrice Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. * • 

^ • 

P. A littlt! ftaby lay in a 
cradle, and arouinl it there ga- 
thered a great meeting of its 
lords and bishops. ‘The inno- 
cent thing was only nine months 
old, but these great nobles 
swore to obey it. This baby 
was little Henry, the son of 
Henry V.J'tt'Vns called flenry 
VI., aUtf.^liobles proclaimed 
it as of England and 

Erance.” • 

T^Aliistos^'Df Henr/s reign 
has little to do with the’lfnig 
himself; it*l‘elate8 to ftii? deeds 


! of others, for it is said that j 
“ during the thirty-nine years j 
of his reign he never once inter- 
fered with public affairs, but left 
them to be managed by the 
t]ueen and mini.'^ers.” Indeed, 
although he grc'./ np ** a pious I 
and temperate man, loving jus- ! 
dee,” his mind Avas weak and 
rather imbecile, like that of bis 
mother’s father, King Charles 
of Eraucc; ,tliu.=;, he was not fit 
fir government. 

Dpring Henry's infancy, the 
IXike of Bedford was appointed 
regent, !iii(l he soon fotind work 
to do. The King of Eraiice, 
Charles the Simple, died in the 
same year as Henry V.; but 
althoiigb Henry VI. was now 
the rightful king of France, a 
son of Charles the Simple took 
advantage of Henry’s youth, 
and seized some of tlie most i 

important French provinces. ' 

Immediately, the Duke of 
Bedford began w ar against him, 
and with great success. He took 
town aftertown from the French, 
including the capital, Paris, and 
he laid siege to a large town 
called Orleans. The Duke, 
perhaps, would have esta- 
blished the English monarchy 
again, but ho was stopjied by 
a servant girl. 

This girl w'as mimed Toan of 
Arc. She was the daughter ol’ 
a small iarmcr, and she could 
neither ivrite nor read ; but it 
is said she used to ivork in the 
fields all day with her father 
’id brothers, and spin anil sew 
in the evening. Yet this girl ' 
saved her country because she 
believed she could. j 

Joan thought that an* angel ; 
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from heaven had told ^er to 
help the French king, and that 
she was inspired. She there- 
fore put on man’s clothes, and 
rode to the king, declaring that 
slio was sent by Heaven to 
relieve Orleans, the city which 
the English were besieging. 
King diaries listened to her. 
lie was so distressed, that llh 
was going to leave France, and 
he WHS glad of every help. So 
he gave her a suit ^f armour^ 
and a white standard, with the 
ligure of Our Lord upofl y. 
'rims armed, from head to foot, 
she went umorigj.t the people, 
while the French king, jn-iesis, 
and nobles, all declared that 
she w'as ncnl from neaveii to 
save her counu j. Tlie pcriple 
believed and rejoiced, and they 
followed her to Orleans.* 

Wlicn Joan of Arc reached 
Orleans, she summoned the 
English to leave off besieging 
tlic city, and to depart. They 
of course despised her ; so she 
entered tlic city liy night, and 
tkjld tlic Freiieli urniy that God 
would enable them to conquer 
the Engli.'*h. 'I'liey believc<l 
this, and did it. Some of Ih' 
great English generals wer^ 
taken jirUoners, and their arm\ 
tied. Victory aftei viet»>ry fol- 
lowed, uinl at length the Freiieh 
king was soKiiniily erowned at 
lilieinis, as Jonti liad said he 
should be. The next >car, 
Iniwcver, ih:- Maid was taken 
prisoner by the English, and 
w as bunn-d alive as a wdteh. 

After .Jo.in’s death the Eng- 
lish WM-; by degrees totally 
(lefeate-'i, they lost everything 
except me tow-n of Calais. 
'I’he Inike ot Bedford died, 


and a treaty of peace was I 
made. | 

Henry was by this time a man, j 

and as soon os the weakness j 

of his character was discovered ; 

far moi^e dreadful wars and | 

disorders broke out in Englaiul I 

itself. An Imhman named i 

Jack €ude, living in Kent, ! 

raised an insurrection, and de- | 

Icated nearly 15,000 of the ‘ i 
king’s troops. He entered , 

Lonfloii,*and ifiit to death many 
oT the nobility; but was at ' 
length drivefh out of the city, 
and put to death himself. 'J’hc 
king’s iViend.s, seeing his weak- 
ness, liad caused liim to be 
married live years ago to J////- 
pu/et of Anjou* daughter of the 
! King of Sicily, a w'oiiian w'hose 
courage and ability made up 
for his w'cakness. 

In the year 1450, Henry’s 
coiisin, llicknrd Duk% of York^ 
openly claimed the crown, lie 
.said that Henry w%is too weak 
to govern, and that he himself - 
was d(*ccnded from the .second 
.son of Edwntrd lil.,«whilc the 
kiiig^wns descended from the 
f/iird .son ; tljtrefore, asjils claim 
w'a* .superior Henry's, lie j 
iaisc'J a. large army, and de- 
el.nv I that he w'oultl light for 
his right. 

Thus began the civil w'ars : 
between the Ilou.ses of York ' 
and Lancaster, o»* rhe lVar.s tf 
the liosesj as they w'cre call ifl, 
hccause the party of the Hoa.se 
of Lancaster wore a w hite ro.‘.e, 
and those of York fp red one. , 
III the year 14r‘4, the Duke of j 
York d(;fealed irjcjving, took 
liim^^lgsoncr, and hecaine tlie 
protf ct«ir ^or governor) of Eng- 
land. The spirited Queen 
• S13 
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Margaret continued the contest, 
and in the year 1460 the Duke 
of York was himself defeated 
. in the battle of Wakefield. He 
and one of his sons lost their 
lives, and King Henry was re- 
stored. 

The next year, however, 

I 1461, Edward, the latt Duke 
of York’s eldest son, raised an 
army, and with the help of the 
: Earl of Warwick he drove 
I Margaret and Silio king *from 
the throne, and was crowned 
by the title of King Edward IV. 
7’hus ended Ileiirjj’s reign, but 
not his life, or the* war for as 
long as he lived his queen 
and her friends would fight. 

Margaret fled^co the North of 
England and raised an army of 

60.000 men. She was hict at 
Towtm., in Yorkshire, by Edward 
and the Earl of Warwick, and 

40.000 of her party were slain. 
She ilc(f once more, but the 
same year she i^ain attacked 
King Edward with 5,000 men. 
But although she was aiwoman 
of masculjne courage, she was 
again defeated, and the king 
was confined in thf Tower. 

Edward 1V.« proved to be a 
ay, idle, and cruel king ; he 
isgusted his subjects, and of- 
fended the Earl Of Warwick, 
who had placed him on the 
throne. This powerful noble, 
determined to revenge the 
insult, took the part of the 
House of Lancaster, and soon 
appeared in England with 
Queen Margaret at the head 
of many thoi^andcmcn. Ed- 
ward fied,^ip^Ienry v^as again 
placed on his throne by War- 
wick, whem the peqpk? (Tailed 
IAS King»mak€r. The parliu- 
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ment ^once more proclaimed 
Henry as the lawful king, and 
attainted Edward as a traitor 
and usurper ; but in little more 
than six months Edward re- 
turned with another army ; he 
defeated Heniy’w troops at Bar- 
net, and ordered no quarter to 
be given, so that Warwick and 
nearly all his men were cut to 
pieces. 

Once more Edward was king, 
and Henry was in prison, but | 
*ihc wars were not ended. Mar- 
^ret determined to try again, j 
%([ in the same year she fought 
her last battle, at Tewkesbury, j 
and was defeated. The queen | 
and her son were taken pri- 
soners, and were brought before I 
Edward on the battle-field. E<1- 
ward asked the prince, in an I 
insulting manner, how he dared | 
to invade his dominions? The I 
boy replied with spirit, “ I came 
to recover my father’s kingdom, 
and to revenge his injuries.” It 
is said that on hearing this 
bold speech the brutal King 
Edward struck liim in the face 
with his gauntlet, and the Dukes 
of Clarence and Gloucester 
stabbed him to the heart with 
their daggers. 

* This disgraceful act crowned 
the misfortunes of the House 
of Lancaster. With the death 
of the prince their hopes died. 

The king, it is supposed, was 
also murciered by the Duke of 
Gloucester; and only Queen 
Margaret, the most active of 
Edward’s enemies, was allowed 
to live. 

W, We have heard of three 
kings who were murdered! JCd- | 

ward IT., Richard II., and \ 

Henry VI. j 
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P, Tho wars of t]ie Roses 
were a fearful scourge to the 
English. They lasted nearly 
thirty years; and so warlike 
was the j])irit of those times, 
that neal^ all the barons took 
part on one side or the other, 
and the families of the ancient 
nobility were nearly annihi- 
lated. How many thousitnds 
of the people were slain is not 
known, but in the battle of^ 
Towton alone, 4(5,000 are s^id 
to have fallen. 

The principal battles rerc 
those of St. Alban’s, Walfeficld, 
Northampton, Towton, Harnct, 
and Tewkesbury. There were 
generally reckoned twelve great 


battles, in all of which the de- 
termined Queen Margaret took 
part. 

J5. What became of Marga- 
re*^, papa? 

P, The reason for sparing 
her life was soon seen, for the 
Kin^ of France, as Edward had 
expected, ransomed her for 
fifty thousand crowns. ’J'h§ 
poor queen died in France a 
few y^ars afterwards, and was 
very iniscrjlblc indeed, having 
lost hcr^ husband, her chil- 
dren, her friends, and her 
fortune. • She was a most 
cxtAordinary woman, but 
was more to bo pitied than 
admired. ^ 


OLD WINTER 18 COMING. 

Old winter is coming, old winter so drear, 

His heralds, unwelcome, proclaim he is near ; , 

Thcro^s a wail on the blast, there are voices that say 
“ Tho spirit of Summer is passing away.” 

Sweet Evening, tho balm of thy breezes is o’er, 

And bleak is the blast on mountoin and moor ; 

There’s shadow and gloom in the depUjs of tluvlcll, 

And the trees of tho forest arg moaning farowoll. 

Old Winter is coming, once more to i%joico • 

In his robingsof snow and trappings of ?ce ; 

The dreariest oil despots, who l)cn»lf» to his sway 
Sweet sister of Sumiiier, tlie oenutiful Day. 

Dear Evening, w ith thee no more on the green 
In joyance of sport are the villagers seen ; 

And the mnsic of childhood in gambols no more 
Is borne on tho breeze from the cottager’s door. 

All silent and chill, not a binl on tho bough 
T.-* heard forth to w'arble his vesper hymn now ; 

Not a caw from the rook, as he wingeth liis flight 
O'er meads where are creeping the shadows of Right. 

Old Winter is coining, old Winter so dre.^*^ 

His heralds, nnwelcome, proclaim he is near 
There’s a wail on the blast, Ifcarc are voices that say 
The spirit of Snmmcr is pUssiHg^away.” 

JOSEFU ANTHONY, JUN. 
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ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

MIDDLESEX — LONDON^ 

“ My dear Children,— 

“After I had dined at my 
hotel I called a cab, anr^ went 
M'ith a letter of introduction to 
the house of an old Iriciid. IXiis 
• gentleman would not let me 
return to my hotel ; he said that 
he would be my guide, aiid that 
I should remain in his house; so> 
he sent a porter for iry luggage. 

“ ‘ I think,* he said to me, tis 
we sat by the lireMde ^ alter 
supper, ‘that we will take a 
walk through London to-mor- 
row; then I will VJive you the 
histerr^ of the buildings you 
have seen. But let me telhjiou 
something of London in general 
first.* • 

“‘Yes. Begin the history 
of the City,* I said. ‘ Start 
from the beginning.* 

“ ‘ Very well,’ he replied, 

‘ Tlcre begins! Two thousand 
years .ago — ’ 

“ ‘ A I'c you going back as far 
as that?’ I saijl. , 

“ ‘ Yes, 'ccrtaiply; did not 
you tell me to begin at the 
l)eginning? About two thou- 
sand years ago, bcfdre Master 
Julius Ctesar came, you might 
luive seen some Celts living 
in this uciglibourliood. They 
would have shown you that the 
river Thames, just at this part, j 
formed a large lake, or pool, 
extending Qyer the part which 
we now call the Sur^py si<le of 
London ; and tKey could have 
showTi you, ttSo, that the iKjigh- 
bourhood formed a gqp^, her- 
bour for such boats, or ships, 
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as theji^hcn had. Now, their 
name for lake was LUn^ and for 
harbour, Din' 

“ ‘ Which words, if you put 
them together,* I s^, ‘ make 
Llindin.* 

“‘True. Well, that name 
was good enough to begin witli ! 
fos^ at first, it was a very small 
place. 'rhe Romans, when 
they arrived at Llindin, found 
that there was a rampart round i 
and a ditch; but they did ! 
not call it a “ colonin” as they | 
c.'incti their other large cities. | 

Their historian Tacitus only ; 

speaks of it as “famous for 
merchants and merchandize.” i 
In the reign of Nero, however, 
it seems that tlie Homans lived i 
here; for when Boadicca the 
British queen rebelled, she de- 
stroyed the city, and killed .all i 
the men she found here. After- 
wards the Romans called tlie 
place Augusta, and lived hero 
in greater n umbers. ’Phey made 
a regular city of the })lace, .sur- 
rounding it by walls twenty-two 
feet liigh. On these walls tliere 
were fifteen towers, each about 
fintif feet high. Wliat sort of i 
a ,city Augusta w'as, I cannot 
exiictly say. Doubtless it was | 
a splendid place. 

“ ‘ Then, you know, came 
the Saxons, The rude Saxon 
chiefs were not the sort of men i 
to improve the city; it mn.st ' 
have suflered very much under 
their care. But they became 
c^'ilizcd in time; and I Imve 
read, that when Sebert, tlic 
Christian King of Essex, be- 
came king, he built two great 
churches — a “ church for Saint ! 
Taul, and another for St. j 
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Peter;” for they were said to 
be the principal apost^s. On 
i tlic places where these churches 
of his were built, we have now 
St. Paurs Cathedral (the East- 
I rni nstcr ns the building was then 
I cn 1 1 cd ) an d Westm in stcr Abbey. 

The Saxon kings lived in a 
I palace built by the side of the 
; river Thames.* • 

I “ * The Normans came next,* 
' I suggested. 

! “ ‘ Yes ; under tlic Normans 

I the city did not improve. Ydii 

i know, T dare say, that W*lliam 

! the Conqueror was crownyd^in 

Westminster Abbey. But the 
' feudal stfsieniy whkh William 

' introduced, was not favourable 

' to large towns. Tlie country, 

you may remenil)cr, was divided 
into baronies. The coiupiercd 
I people lived in groups art)und 

' great castles ; they became 

1 “ serfs.** 

I I have looked in different 

' books, but cannot learn much 

of London during the Norman 
times — 1 only remcinher that lus 
the feudal system died a^vay, 
the people took to city build- 
ing, but rlicir houses were made 
! of wood and mud and thatcij ; 

there were no chimneys until the 
I liftcenth or sixteenth centiu^. 

‘ In the year ir)32 an act was 
passed for improving tlie city, 

I and ill that, act it is said that 

i the city was veiy foul, and full 

j of pits and sloughs, and peril- 

ous and “noyoiis” for men on 
foot or horseback. The streets, 
it appear‘', were crooked and 
narrow; the houses were built 
so that. :aeh story projected 
beyond 1 1 lO story above it ; there- 


fore, the upper stories of the 
of>posite houses in a 'street 
would sometimes nearly meet; 
thusj;hc street would become 
dark, close, and unhealthy. 
The plague often visited tlie 
city ; ill 1407, it curried oil* 
30,00(i people. When you 
consicicr that the honsc.s 
wc%c wooden, and their roofs 
thatched, you will not wonder * 
that the fires which broke out, 
spi'«ad quickly. Of course you 
4iave heard ftf the great plague 
and the grsat fire of London! 

‘‘It was dangerous to pass 
throi^h sfleh streets at night. 
T'hero w‘crc robhori(‘s, muniers, 
and all kinds of wickednes.-. 
carried on it#thc dark ; but in 
tlie year 1410 the Lord* Mayor, 
Siii^enry Burton, ordered ian- • , 
tcnis to he Iinng out at night. 
After Sir lleiiry’s time, Sir 
Hjfhard Whiltington was three 
times Lord MuyorJ and he 
greatly improved the city. i 

“ In the sixteenth century i 

Londjni increased rapidly, so I 

that 111 the rcign^of Queen 
Elizabeth, licr majesty became 
alartiied, ;yi<l it was decreed 
that nobe biit^lirst-clhss Jkuisc.s 
sJiould be built witliin three 
miU s of the City. 

“In tlie year 1060 came the 
great fire of London. Some 
were really glad that the City i 
was burnt ; for from that time j 
there were many improvements 
whichl will show' you. To-mor- ; 

row we shall not talk of London 
as it tons, but wc will^go and see 
London as it is. 

“ Youraffecvionatc friend, 

^ * “UeJRiv Young.** 
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ENGLISH TBAVELLEBJ 

MIDDLESEX— LONDON. 

“ My dear Children, - i- 

“ ‘Put on your hat, my friend; 
let us go and sec the largest 
city in the world!* said my 
host; * wc will now see I^ 9 ndon 
as it is* t. 

. “ ‘ Loudon is on the whole a 

healthy place,* he said, as we 
sallied forth. ‘You wilLhe i|ur- 
prised to see the (Sty children: 
those which live in t^o crowded 
streets arc as healthy as the 
children of the coutktry. This 
is partly because London^ is so 
well situated; the soil is gra- 
velly, and part the city is 
built on R stratum of clay which 
^ rests on sand and is caUed 
* “ London Clay.” You may have 
noticed on the mad that Lon- 
don is on the north side of the 
Thames; an the south, or Sifr- 
rey side, there i re many thou- 
sands of houses fonning a 
neighbourhood called South- 
warh* 

‘“Wliich buildings,* I said, 
‘shall wc sec first?* • 

‘“We s-hall not examine the 
great buildings * to-day,* said 
my friend. ‘ I wish to give 
you some idea of the size of 
London. By London, we do 
not mean the space which was 
formerly within the walls, but 
the enormous extent of streets 
which I intend you to walk 
through; the houses outsiue 
the walls are far more nu- 
merous tha\i those within. 

“ My friend then took me in 
an omnibiis«to a placcf called 
Mile End. ^.This is the exft'^ine 
cast of London ; and fie led 


me onward in a straight line, 
through a place called White* 
chapel, for some hour^ until 
we were far beyond Hyde 
Park, and had rcach^ the ex- 
treme west. Truly I md gain an 
“ idea” ol the place ; my aching 
and tired limbs told me how fur 
I had walked; for from the one 
cn\i to the other id a distance 
of 7 miles. 

“ Oh, it w^s a strange feeling 
tVat came over me as I trudged 
through the busy streets! The 
fun her wc went the larger the 
placd seemed to become. At 
first T had noticed only the large 
buildings — they seemed wonder- 
ful places; but as we proceeded, 
wc met with so many great 
houses and shops, that no pub* 
lie building seemed large. This 
time, when 1 reached St. Paul’s, 
I was not struck with it at all— • 
it was only a church ! Enormous 
place that it is, it did not seem 
larger than any other church ; 
the truth was, that it was only 
on the same scale as the great 
mansions, manufactories, and 
workshops, public and private, 
to which my eyes were getting 
accustomed. On we passed, 
th:-ough densely crowded streets, 
pushing our way, and taking 
care to walk always on the right- 
hand side of the pathway. In 
every street there were two 
streams of people on each 
pavement: and once or twice, 
when, from not knowing better, 
T began to walk on the /ie/?-hand 
bide, I was almost knocked 
down by the stream of people 
coming in the opposite direc- 
tion, for, of course, that side 
was the ni^/n-haiid side to them. 
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“ We passed down Newgate 
Street, up Holbom, through a 
inagnidcent street called Ox- 
I ford St|get, and so on until 
j we reached the great West- 
end squares and terraces. 
Here I was more astonished 
than ever. Passing through 
Bclgrave Stpiare, Eaton 
Square, and the streets of 
' that neighbourhood, I seemeef 
to walk in a city of palaces. 
Again I was Icd^ through 
' Hyde Park and St. James’s.* 
This time 1 had to walk ^the 
' wimh distance across each parla 
I am afraid to say how ItA^ge 
I they seemed to me now ; each 
I seemed large enough in itself 
to build two urruit cities upon. 

I If loft alone in one, 1 might 
I have lost myself, and never 
have been found— or, I might, 
as some one else has said, os 
easily ‘ have been rubbed and 
murdered as on Hounslow 
Heath, or the great desert of 
Arabia.* 

“Now, dear children, can you 
get any idea of the size of, 
London? lam afraid not*, my 
pen cannot tell you. 1 can 
* only repeat that my friend de- 
termined to make me feel the 
size of the place, so on w(» 
went again, through “street 
after street beyond counting”; 
through “square after square 
beyond counting”; we passed 
through more large parks; past 
more splendid palaces ; ^ast 
more stately churches ; past 
j many line statues; past more 
! noble halU; past the Great 
I Exhibitiui/ ; past more places of 
amusemcift; past stupendous 
railway-.^tations ; past busy raa- 
nufactu'crs* works ^ through 


many crowded markets; past 
mono magnificent shops; past 
gigantic terraces; great cres- 
cents ; through arcades and co- 
lonnades ; through large streets, 
small streets; long streets, and 
short streets ; broad strei'ts, and 
iian*ow streets ; straight streets, 
and croq^ed streets; new streets, 
and ^Id streets; clean streets, 
and dirty streets ; through lanes, . 
courts, alleys; through alleys, 
courts, aqd lanes; down fliglits 
of« steps, undor archways, out 
into the opeq streets ; past gas- 
works, breweries, iron-foun- 
dries, bridges, dock-yards, 
docks, warehouses, work- 
houses, hospitals, dispensaries, 
lunatic asylumi;^ tavci*ns, hotels, 
gin-i)alaces, beer-shops, pumps, 
barracks, manufactories, cn- 
gine-tiouses, turnpikes, tea- 
gardens, promenades, police- 
stations, penitentiaries, prisons, 
inftflit-schools, public • schools, 
orphan schools, almshouses, 
model lodging-houses, chapels, 
meeting-houses, synagogues, 
slauglitir-honscs, and so on — 
on we went, stunned by the 
noise* of the omnibuses, cabs, i 
[ waggons, oieii. shec^), pigs, | 
hor-st.*;, carts, urays, bugles, 
tromhoues, street organs, and 
mufiiTk-bells, until six o’clock 
in the evening, when we 
reached my friend’s house, 
where dinner had been waiting 
for an hour. ‘Now, then, 
what will you have?’ said my 
friend, looking ut tiie dinner- 
table. 

“ * A candle^' I replfed. 

“*A — what? ^ly! You 
are looking very pa\a!* 

“ yt — a — bedroom -candle, 
if you*itlease; I’ll talk to 
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you of all we have seen to- 
morrow." ( 

“ So, as the seiTvant led the 
way with the bedroom-c’andle, 
1 went upstairs to bed. ‘Fhere, 
tired out, w’ith a rackinp^ head- 
ache, I fell asleep, dreainiii^ 



TIIF. PILN AND THE 

, t » • 

Tub Pen nuil the fiwotd n council held, 

O’er which oM Time profiled. 

And WHO hIiouM wear tk"* evergreen crown ^ 
Was ky him to Imj deciilAl. 

“dome tell 1*3 now.** tlie monarch cried, 
“Come, tell me both your story, 

And he who itas the most ^*00(1 done 
Hi!n will 1 crown with glory.” 

“The laurels ? bring,” the Sword began, 

“ Were won in a glorious cause ; 

1 ha>e inirled from the tin one the lyraul king 
Who invaded his poo]>lo'8 laus, 

I have proved might in many a light, 
itolii on the land and sea, 

And 1 will 8wc«ar, the Pen won’t dare 
To say thal he’ll outlive me.” 

< 

, Tlie I’on replied in a modest tone — 

“ t^ee the good that 1 have don.*; 

I have taught riiankind that right is might, 
Kyoin the king to the peasinl's son. 

I have saved a glorious nation's hluod 
lieing spilled in a useless airire. 

And my'trophics are peace and plenty, 

WJiich I bring from the held of life.” 

Ohl Time the impartial balance held, 

And their separate virtues weighed, 

Tint soon to the modest Pen 4ecreed 
A crown that should never fade. 

“ Go, Sword ! — on thy fading laurels feast, 

^ For brief is tho spur I aH’ord, * 

And know that Hie K^n, the glorious Pen, 
Shall for ages outlive the Sword.” 

JAWXa BIMB{0!vT>9. 


that 1’ had boon to sec some , 
strangle place. \ 

“ Believe me, 

“ Dear child#i, . 

“ Your affectionate friend, 

* Ti'ENRY Yoi’Nii.” 


no 
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a famous game at cricket ; ^ut 
there was no riifi at the next 
bowling, the ball was “blocked” 
— so ho waited for the next 
throw, and the ball was missed. 
“Well!” he thought, “I must 
see who gets the next run;” but 
he stopped to look for full seven 
minutes before he sat \lown to 
his sum. I'hen he thoiigtit his 
sum seemed so easy that he 
would just look over liis Latin 
to know what it^ was Mike*, and 
he found that he had a ratffer 
hard irregular verb to learn. 

IhponeM verl|s!” thought 
Willie angrily ; “ I wondvr what 
the Tionians wanted with de- 
ponent verbs ! They ha<l some 
active, verbs, whifti are twj active, 
I thiiik, for it require^ great 
activity to learn them; and I 
have learned all the f>a.mm 
verbs. They may be passive, 
hut they are very unlx^arrhle. 
I am sure I was passive when 
I learned them, for 1 sudered a 
great deal; I w.is compelled to 
be more active than when we 
learned the active verbs. 1 
w'oiider what state T am fo get 
into to .learn a deponent verb! 
What does the* book say?” 

“ A Deponent veil? is one that 
has a passive form and an active 
sig- iilf- i-ca- tion.* ’ 

“What docs that ‘signify’? 

don’t think it signifies at all. 
It doesn’t signify to me; it — ” 

“Mind the ball, Willie !” cried 
a little boy, Avho was sitting 
elose by, for the ^all nearly 
struck Willie on the head, and 


bount^ng against his slate, it 
knocked it oif the seat. 

Of course Willie picked up 
that ball, and for the sake of re- 
turning the friendly feeling it 
had shown to his slate, ho 
w'ould not throw it back, but 
tossing it up a little way in 
the air, he tried half a dozen 
times to kick it back; and when 
this plan tailed, and the cricket- 
ers became imi>aticnt, Willie 
^placed it On a large t-tone and 
kicked it across the playground 
|S far as he could. 

?l’he poor slate was picked up. 
Willie thought now it would be 
better first to finish his sum, 
then he could put his shite 
away; and perhaps it would be 
better also to have his hooks in 
tlie bag whilst he was using his 
shite, for fear they should he 
hurt. But before putting in his 
Cai*pcnter’s Spelling-book, he 
op(Mie<l it to look at his spelling 
lesson of lor g words. “ Ah-hrev- 
i-a-tion, abbreviation — a short- 
ening.” “ Well !”he thought, “it 
was a had thing for a carpenter 
to make a spelling-biHik ; he was 
a carjienter and joiner, for no 
one else would have thought of 
Joining so many syllahics to 
iiuiko one word— and then to 
call it a ‘ shortening !” 

But it just then occurred to 
Willie that he had lost a great 
deal of time in making remarks 
on his lessons, instead of learn- 
ing them. So he tied up his 
hag and set to work at his sum 
again. 

(Continued at vaae 337.) 
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I MAMMALS. • 

{ OTIDER 10. TlllCK-SKTNNED 
A!T1MAL8. 

i (Recapitulation?) 

W. Another order of mam- 
nmls! Order the tenth ! I won- 
<ler how people know when to 
make a new order — not iomak^ 
it exactly; but I wonder how 
they find out where to leave off 
the old order, and.M'here to 

I bejjin a new one. 4 

Jon. Oh, Willie! let me,tell 
you. We leave oft’ tnlkingaboiA 
the Rnminants when there are 
no more lluniin.'ints to talk 
about. So that all the other 
animals which are left, if they 
arc not Ituniinanr^ must be 
soinethiiij; el.se; tliut is, they 
niii.st form a new order. 

jl/. Quite right, Ion. Let us 
see how men learned to arrange 
this Order 10th. After eom- 
pletingthe history of Cud-ehe.w- 
iiig aniinal*«, it na.s found that 
til ere were still a large number 
of Vcgettihlc-fecder.s, such as 
the Horae, tlie Zuhra, the Ele- 
phanty and so on: these could 
not be placed with the 9ib 
order, becau.se it was found that 
they do not chew 1 he cml. • 
\V. Perhaps thej might have 
been placed with some of the 
other onlers ? 

M. That is not. very likely, 
for all that could be placed in 
those orders had been well 
bunted up Im fore ; but I want 
you to recapitulate — so let us 
travel through thimine orders 
of which \ou have learned. 
We will t y and find them a 
place. They cannot be placed 
in Order 1— Mankind. 


H'’. No; I should object to 
that. How ctfuld I have a horse 
for my^brother? I should turn 
him out of our order. 

M. Poor fellow! then let us 
tiy' him in the second order. 
Come, Mr. Honse! bring your 
friends Ahe elephant, the as.s, 
and *hc zebra. Go yourselves 
and try if they will make room • 
for you in Order 2 — ThcFouit- 
hanuki> ANt.M^L.S. 

•lint see! hcse*s a commotion ! 
The monkeys are all up in arms. 
Tliey declare “ they cloii’t belong 
to ns,’^^ an«4 the rbiuij)anzee 
a<ks the elephant, with a sns- 
))ieious look, whether he re- 
meinber.s a eerUtin vagrant, with 
whom his father dealt in a sum- 
mary •manner in days gone 
by.* 

Poor animals! they had eyed 
with hopeful looks the plea.sant 
forest-abode of the i»ionkcy.s, 
but now; they slink away to see 
if they can be taken in l>y Order 
3. 'J'hcy read the list. Order 
3 — WlNG-IIANDEl> AnIMAT..S, 
hiclitding the luacctivorous and 
rniyCroioua Bn(% such as the 
Common liut, Xjony-ej&ed Hat, 

No ie - h aj'cd Hat, Horse-shoe 
Hat. 

The bats wake up to answer 
inquiries. But first they ask, 
“Arc their fricml’ provided 
witli Mojy.s?” — for thc^ must 
catch their food in the air. An 
old vampyre rubs Ids eyes and 
glints at the elephant. He 
questions very much—did that 
stout gentleman ever try any 
exercise in flying? A friend of 
his--a^ ^ery large 'Vampyre — 

* ••‘Vol. ii. p. r. 
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died yesterday, and his wings— 
would they be of any serv^ee? 
they measure tw^vc feet across, 
but, — but, — but, — and, .as he 
bobs his head up and down to 
see all the elephant at once, 
he feels persuaded that that 
party is not eligible for their 
cotmcctioii. '• 

Come, Mr. Natur.alisf, try 
and place these animals in 
Hiiotlier order. Here is (h‘der 
4 — The Tnhkct-eati'no * Ani- 
MVLS, including^ the Alole^ \he* 
llethjehnfj, the Shrew, and the 
Jinuxring. But they themselves 
object to be place(fin tlys order. 
The elephant says that lie can- 
not live on worms, that his con- 
stitution requires — but never 
mind ; they move off at once to 
the 5th order. On tlieir way 
the horse declares to the clc- 
])hunt that he couU not possi- 
bly roll himself up in^ a 
ball, aiM go to sleep all the 
winter, as the hedgehog does; 
nor can he eat iiibcets — but, 
here is Ok her .5. „ 

Sec! Ipok at the zebra! the 
fearless zebra! how he trembles 
as he fctnrns tO; his friends. 
Head the name! 

Order .5 — (carnivorous Ani- 
mals. “ Perhaps/’ continues 
the zebra, “ you don’t know 
what tliat means?” I had 
two sisters once — we dwelt on 
‘‘ Afric’s plains, ’’when suddenly 
a carnivorous animal, called 
“ /./on”— 

“ Oh !" cry all together, “ that 
is (] nice snough ! We’ll not be- 
long to that order — i^ls not safe.” 

*‘I don’t know,”, said the 
horse, **Qn second tljiv^l^hts. 
See, there arc several * Ribes,* 
ril reudl— ” 
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The 5tii Order includes^ 

t. The Cat Tribe, 

2. The Weasel Tribe. 

3. The Vog 'Tribe, 

4. The Civet Tribe, 

5. The Bear Tribe, 

6. The Trifte, 

“This might do!” remarks 

the elephant. “Could we not 
join one of these tribes f The 
Cat is Imnnlcss, only rather 
small — the Lfog tribe, again I” 

But the zebra knows better, 
and begs him not to be deceived 
— k’s all a deception about the 
lie will read to his friend j 
the names of that tribe — and i 

of the other tribes also. : 

J list please to look down this 
list of names — 

1. ’Phe Cat Tribe includes 
the Lion (.^), Panther, T^eopard, 
Tiger, Puma, Jaguar, Congar, 
Lynx, &c. 

“That will not do 1 Try the 
next.” 

2. The Weasel Tribe m- 
eJudes the Weasel, Polecat, Fer- 
ret, Stoat, Marten, Sable, Skunk, 
Badger, and Otter, 

But the elephant turns up 
his trunk with contempt. “The 
I)oo tribe,” he remarks, “is 
rather more respectable — I had 

very faithful friend from New- 
foundland in that tribe. Head 
the names!” 

3. The Dog Tribe includes 
the Dog, the Wolf {oki), the Fox, 
Jacked, &c. 

“ I myself was nearly torn 
to pieces by a pack of wolves,” 
remarks the horse. “The idea 
of joining such a tribe is at 
once abandoned. Read on!” 

4. The Civet Tribe includes 
the Civet, Genet, Ichneumon, 
Uyeenar-^ 
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i “Ichneumon? PooAiread 
! the next!” 

5. The Bear Tribe includes 
the WhitSy Browiiy and Black 
Bears, the Racoon, &c. 

But here the horse objects 
again. “Don’t you remember 
that picture in the iW/wy 
Magazine i There is an old 
brown bear hauling the hod^^ 
of a white horse over the trunk 
of a tree. 1 have no wish to 
be served so.” • 

6. The Seal Tribe include/ 
the Common Seal, Fur ficaI*Sf^ 
Lion, WalrfiS, &c. But ned it 
is quite clear that the}' cannot 
enter the Fifth Ordlk. They 
remember suddenly that all the 
six tribes eat flesh, so they move 
on to Order 6. 

Here our friends stop. They 
iind that 

Order C are Whale -like 
Animals, including the Sperm 
Whale, XVhulehone Whale, Por- 
poise, and Dolphin. “Mow, what 
does the whale entf — that’s the 
question !” “ W ell, some oiiehad 
better go and see.” They found 
the -whale’s address to be “Arc- 
tic Seas, near Greenland,” and 
as the elephant is rather heavy, 
the horse and zebra .are ajy 
pointed at once to travel there 
on a “commission of inquiry.’’ 

ir. But they forget that the 
w'hale lives in the water 1 

P. True; so after an absence 
of two montl>*j, they return to 
their friend the elephant with 
their report. 

YOUK COMMISSIONERS, In pre- 
senting the .tport of ilieir laboure, 
would menUw.i with eome retrret that 
the circuiriKt.inee of the wotery abfide i 
of the whsU was. in the first place, j 
entirely overlooked. 

The slippery grounds on which the I 


negotiaiions of tour Coumissionrrs 
witH the Sixth Order or Mammaia 
were based, alsh entirely prevented 
your ^ommUsionera from estnblish- 
Ing theirselves on a firm footing. 

AND WHEREAS your Commh- 
sioners did not deem it desirable to 
move from tho aolid, although slip- 
pery, understanding, upon which the 
negotiatiiyis were begun, your Coni- 
miSMioneA are nut prepared to adti^e 
that any further steps should be taken 
in the intended direction. 

W. “ Lest your Commis- 
siontfi-s should amcct with a wa- 
tcV\ grave,” fhey should have 
added. Wlfy can’t the Com- 
missioners speak out exactly 
what they mean, instc.'td of talk- 
ing in sucli a ronnd.ibout way ? 

M. But (/ommissioners Horse 
and Zebra aiftl the Klephant 
are moving off to ORf>i:u 7. 
However, it is all in vain; that 
[ order will not admit them. 

* Order 7 are Gnawing Ani- 
MAi.8, such as the Stpiirrels, 
the Bats and Mice, Ihd Bcavtu-s, 
thella/cnnd Babbit, the Chin- 
chilla, the Dormouse, &c. “ U c 
are,'* ^Jiey inform tlic petition- 
ers — “ tre are distii^^jiiished hg 
haning peculiar canine teeth, which 
are placed i'^the. front the jaw, 
and an adapted — ” 

“Hf>ld!” says the elephant, 
looking at his tusks, “ T think I 
have some resemblance here — ” 
But tho horse, nho is “a no- 
ble aiiimal,” is very indignant, 
and drugs bis crazy old friend 
away. Would the elephant 
associate with a dormouse f 
Besides, look at their food! 

“ The.g are mostly adapted for 
eating the roots, hark, Jibre, and 
the very ^at d parts of trees, wh ich 
othev 4 'egetabte- feed^s refuse** 
&rdvrt& are the Tooth less 
Animals, including the Sloths, 
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the extinct Megatherium, the jdr- gular i/ay. It’s of no use for 
maditfoy and Ant-aUers, the elephant to urge that he 

The elephant takes a great eats nothing but vegetables — 
fancy to the Megntlicriiini (and that he is quite innocent of the 
perhaps wishes himself extinct, taste of an aniuial. “Wc are 
too), but he is stopped by a all Ruminating animals,” is the 
remark of the sloth unon his answer; and unless the horse 
tusks. He is tohi thdi all in and his friends can chew the 
tliis order are without front qud, they cannot be admitted, 
teeth. Of conrse, the clc- IF. Po(‘r fellows! They are 
phaiit will not allow any den- not suited for any of the orders 
tist to ])ull out lys tusjts. , Try Avhich we ^ have been hearing 
Order 9. * t labout. After travelling through 

Jj, 'riiis is the ofder of which all |he tribes, they arc turned 
we have just been learning. out! 

M. And YOU r<fincnibcr, of A. And now you sec, Willie, 
course, that they arc Uunfinating how we know where to begin 
Animals. a new order. 

The horse i^ treated with IP. Yes; I see now. And 
great politeness by some of the that is the only thing those 
ruminants. They give him poor animals could do. They 
every consideration, but ho is would .say, “We will see if we 
told that the condition “ chew- are at all like each other, and 
ing the cud” “cannot be dis- if there arc any other animals 
])C‘nsed with.” It’s of no ‘use like us. Perhaps we may be 
“turning the niattor over,” the strong enough to form a tenth 
cud must be chewed in the rc- order.” 

» THE TllAVEbS OP THE LEAF. 

Fnoif the hill to the valley, the grove to tlio plain, 

From the braifcli where llioii never wilt blos.'^oin again, 

Tliy green *ueautics fadcil, sore, withered, ninl dying— 
llrowii leaf of the forest! oli,j,whcr 0 art thou Hying'* 

“ I know not — I heed not — I go with the blast, 

Wiiieli swept me away from the hough as it passed. 

Tile stom-gust wliicli shattered the oak where 1 hung 
Had ruth fur the feeble, but none for the strong. 

It has rent the tough hraneli, once iny glory and stay, 

And — the wind for my wild mate — I’m whirled away.* 

What rede 1, or reek? On its cold bosom lying, 

1 haste to wliere all things in nature are hieing — 

Audi the sweet garden rosc-leo. floats off with the breeze — 
Where the zephyF wafts blossoms and buds from the trees. 

Bo lightly I drive to my destiny too; 

Andc;. may be to glad me— it may bo to rne — 

My odhipanions the the ash, the bright laurel, 

/' And the beech, wit^i death-bloom, as ruddy as coral. 

■ Now read my sad riddle, Sir Seer, and its moral.” 
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MAMMALS. • 

ORDER 10 . THICK-SKINKED 
ANIMALS. 

M, Let US imagine the Horse, 
the Elephant, and the Zebra to 
have met. The before-men- 
tioned circumstances are wejl 
considered, and it is therefore 
resolved — that they do proceed 
at once to the establishment of 
a tenth or<^r of inainmals. • 

“ And that we do incorp(jratc 
ourselves therein,” remarks the 
Zebra: “f«)r wc are not in*any 
order at all yet.” 

“Very trac,” sjiys the Ele- 
phant. “ But let us see in what 
respect we are all alike. Wc 
must first ascertain what arc 
our ‘ distinctions.* ’* 

Horse, 1st, We are all vege- 
TAULK-FEEDEKS, and do not chew 
the cud. We are all alike in 
that respect. 

Elephant True; and then all 
three of us have a thick skin — 
that is a second distinction. 

Zehra. I think, if you will pay 
attention, that 1 can point out ^ 
something important. Perhaps, 
Sir Elephant, you will tell us 
what you call those two long 
things on each side of your 
trunk. 

Elephant These are my tusks 
— they are really canine teeth 
(of course you know what 1 
mean by canine teeth). 

Zebra. Certainly. Then I 
am something like you; my 
canine teeth are large. The 
vegetable- fi eders which chew 
the cud, have no canine teeth 
(except me camel, and that 
only shows that he connects 


iis^ith the ruminants), while I 
ana the horsey have; and we can 
bite pretty sharply with them. 

Hoi%e. Very true; and, what 
is more, my canine teeth arc 
called tusks. The horse-dealer 
who sold me, told several people 
iny ag# by my tusks as ho 
calh^d them. 

“There!” said the Elephant, . 
delighted, “that will do! we 
have^ at least three distinctions 
fijr our ordeii^ that is, we are 
alike in thrive respects. 

“ So let us Lssue our procla- 
mation: — » 

Public Notice. — New Order of 
Ma^inaU. Oruku Trntii. Thcbc 
aiiitnalb are diHtini'UibhOfi, (1.) by 
beinR vcRetable-Aaidcrs and not ebew- 
inR the cud; (2.) by baving a thick 
skin; (3.) by having large canine 
teeth, or tusks. 

** All animals answeringto the above 
description, and desirous of Joining 
the association, are requested to send 
in fheir names to tbo secretary. 

“ N.B. None but respectable parties 
need apply.*' 

Applications were made im- 
meduilely. Several great indi- 
viduals presented flicnisclvc.s, 
some dirty, and some clean. 

The firsf w'as an enormous 
fellow ; lie trod*hcavily, and was 
some time bringing his bulky 
body before the company. He 
said he had come direct from 
one of the African rivers. It 
was his habit always to cat 
vegetables, the herbage growing 
at the bottom of the river, and 
on the banks; so that he 
answered to the first point. 
2ndly, as to the thiciness of his 
skin, he only wished he could 
takeitbif to shov.vthe gentle- 
me^ present — indeed, he would 
often iilfb to take it off for his 
, ^7 
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own convenience, for when the 
burninji; sim shone, he A^es 
compelled to live all day under 
the water, just rising • now 
and then to the surface to 
breathe — • 

**But,” said the horse, “is the 
party (who is quite a s/ranger 
to me) — is he quite sure'of the 
thickness of his skin?” 

“ Certaifily,” he replies, “for 
1 have seen the skin of one of 
my brethren used to make braces 
fora heavy waggon; and once,** 
he adds, “ a leaderf bullet was 
shot at me, but jnstead of 
piercing my skin, it was 4 ilmost 
flattened. Certainly I am a 
animal. * 

“ Besides, 1 anf not unknown 
to the party opposite — thq Ele- 
phant. I have seen Zebras, too, 
in Africa. My name is Hipfo- 

POTAMtra.” 

The Elephant acknowledged 
the acquifintaiice. As to the 
third point — the tusks^there 
was no mistaking them ; so the 
Hippopotamus was ati once 
admitted gs one of the tenth 
order. ^ 

Anothtgr giant gef tleman ap- 
plied. His warlike appearance 
rather awed the secretary, for 
he wore a desperate-looking 
horn on the top of his snout. 

But ho begins his cate- 
chism : — Did he eat vegetables? 
Yes, he did. Has he a thick 
skin? Of course he has — a 
very thick one. Look at the 
wonderful folds, as they over- 
lie one another. Ijdd you 
ever see such a skinP It is 
mbro . r$e a c/boiir. Th^re was 
such ^ tusl{y.appcarance ^out 
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his horn and teeth that no fur- 
ther qiiBBtions were asked. His 
name was at once entered — 
** Rhinoceros.” 

The third gentleman came 
out of the woods ; he had come 
all the way from America. He 
had also met with a party from 
India, of the same name — 
Tapir. He felt sure that he 
was thick-skinned. He an- 
swered exactly to points 1 and 
3. — Admitted. 

There next stoo#^ in their 
mid^b a quiet, humble appli- 
cant He gave in his name as 
an Ass. There was no deny- 
ing that he was in almost all 
respects like the horse, who 
grumbled out something about 
“poor r«/flft‘o»A,” “tore,” and 
so on. He might have been re- 
fused admission; indeed the 
horse had half-persuaded the 
company io reject him, when 
there entered the Wild Ass 
and the Mule, which at that 
moment arrived from the East. 
The free-nnd-e.asy assurance of 
these gentlemen soon settlerl 
the matter. They demanded 
admission, and the whole family 
of asses was passed. 

The Wild Boar came next. 
The appearance of his tusks 
could not be questioned. Cer- 
tainly he did not alw|iy8 eat ve- 
getable food ; he had once killed 
and eaten a young hare, and ho 
knew the taste of hedgehog. 
There was a story about a wild 
boar who ate up a baby — but he 
n’cnld not enter into that ques- 
tion. He was a vegetable-feeder 
liimSelf. The wild boar was at 
length admitted. 

“ Ugh ! ugh ! u-ngh !” and 'with 
several more such sounds a very 
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dirty fellow waddled himself 
into the meeting. “Thft will 
never do!” thought the secre- 
tary. “Turn him out!" said the 
horse. The wild boar grinned, 
and showed his tusks ; the 
zebra, with an aristocratic sniff, 
arose, and begged to call the 
party's attention to the latter 
paragraph of the proclamation-*- 
perhaps he could not read — 
'‘None but respectable parties 
need apply.” • 

The ‘‘party,” whoso small* 
eyes were placed between *two 
fat chops, looked up and 
a little peculiar motion with his 
snout. After another ugh^ he 
gave in his name ns “ Porker,” 
and requested the committee 
to proceed to business at once. 

The horse rose. He begged 
I to sny that he knew the indi- 
I vidual; his name was “Pio.” 

I The pig explained ; he was dis- 
tinguished as a porker on a<!- 
count of his age. Certain 
parties called “ butchers” could 
i tell the committee what was 
I meant by a p<)rkcr. 

But the pig passed his exa- 
mination. He proved that pigs 
eat grass; that pig’s-wash, or 
meal, is a vegetable substance ; 
that if the committee had an^ 
doubt, he was now quite ready 
to devour any amount of any 
kind of vegetable substance they 
might place before him. He 
had tuslcs, A i hick skin? Cer- 
tainly! Had the committee 
never heard of bacon^rind, or of 
crackling'^ i 

The elephant wished to ask 
one question before admitting 
the party. Would the porker 
vash himfrelf if he were admit- 
ted into their order? 


To this the Porker replied, 
Nof Certainly not! Did not the 
Hippopotamui and the Bliino- 
ceros spnietimes wallow in the 
mud? Did not the Ass some- 
times roll in the dust? Ho 
had even seen a horse rolling 
himself and kicking up his heels 
on the^grass. No! he con- 
sidered that such habits would 
one day be one of the distinc- • 
tions of the order, and that he 
shoukl tlujrefoje be considered 
tlftiir chief. • 

So the Pig WAS passed. 

Others were afterwards ad- 
mittcd.^thft Peccary, from 
South America, and the Barv- 
noitssA. from Java. An ani- 
mal called th<> Dugong sent a 
message from the sea to sny 
that he belonged to the order, 
as he would soon prove. 

The names of the order were 
thcy[i read over. The Elephant, 
Horse, Zebra, Ass, Kliinoccvos, 
Hippopi)tamus, Tapir, Wild 
Boar, Pig, Peccary, Baby- 
roussn^ an(l Dugong. So the 
meeting were preparing to de- 
part, when the Kiephant pro- 
posed that ^jefore doing so they 
shtiuld >ec if there ^erc any 
more distinctions by which the 
order might always be known. 

The Pig remarked that the 
Elephant had a very long nose, 
and so had he. Ilis was a 
snont or proboscis. What Avas 
the Elephant’s? 

But before he could reply, it 
was noticed that the Tapir, too, 
had a very long snou^ and that 
the Elephant, the Tapir, tlio 
Babyroiissa, the Wild Boar, 
andyie*Hog used Iheir snouts 
pan&y^i^g hands for grubbing, 
or procuring food. 
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“There is another thing worth 
noticing,” said the ^Zebra. “In 
the liumiriating animals their 
cloven hoofs are all alike; they 
have tm toes; the Carnivo- 
rous animals all have five toes ; 
but the number of* vur toes 
differs. The Elephant \Asfive 
toes, the llippb]) 0 tamus has 
four, the Rhinoceros has three, 
tlie Wild ‘Jloar and the Pig 
have two, and 1 and the Horse 
have only one soijd hfiof. “ Sj) 
you see that it is a peculiarity j 
of our order that 'the niimherl 
of our toes differs. makes 

a fifth distiuctiou of our order.” 

After these five points had 
been clearly set foVth, the mem- 
bers of the new order separated. 
Whether they afterwards dined 
together, or at what hotel, I 
cannot sny. But 1 can add a 
sixth distinction to the orderf if 
you woulif like to hear it. 

L, Yes ; xdease tell us,* mam- j 

ma. I 

M. These animals do not I 
know thaA generally their 
senses are not so acute as those 
of the H*iminants,-» thus they 
have not so goc;d a means of 
warning from danger. Again, j 
if attacked, nonie except the 
Horse and the Zebra have the 
swiftness of the Heer and the 
Antelope, and other Ruminants, 
by which to escape; neither 
can they crop their food hastily 
and retire to chew it over again 
in some fiecuro spot, as the 
Kuminant^can. Therefore we 

' ' The;^have not siwh good 
meem of escape. •• • , 

3f. And here we fisd^an^'in- 


stance^of compensation, in 
which tbeir wants are supplied 
by something else. Seeing that 
they cannot take warning or 
escape easily, they can better 
defend them -.elves. 

/o?i. Yes. What strength the 
great elephant has ! and 1 have 
heard that he can crush almost 
any enemy with the weight of 
his body. 

L. And I saw in the Great 
^Ixliibition *a model of a wild- 
boar Jiiunt. The boar had rip- 
p(gl up two dogs with his tusks. 
The’i-usks of the elephant, and 
the hippopotamus, and the 
horn of the rhinoceros are 
good means of defence. So 
this is what we will say of the 
order, — They have not such good 
means of warning and escape as 
the Rumhmnis, but they have 
better means of defence. 

M. True. You may now 
write the sketch of the order. 

Ion. I can do it, mamma. 

Order 10. Thtck-skinnbd 
Mammals. 

Tho animals of this order are 
distinguished by 

*•(!•) hiving 00 vegetable food, 
and not chewing fbe cud. 

(2.) Their thick, skin ; and 

(3.) Their large canine teeth, 
or tusks. 

(4.) In some the nose is pro- 
long^ BO as to form a snout, nr 
trunk, which often serves tho pur- 
pose of a hand. 

(5.) The animals differ in th? 
numW of their toes; and 

(6.) Although they have not 
Buoh good means of warning and 
escape as the Ruminants, they have 
better means of defence. 
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THE PLANTAGeSeT 
KINGS. 

(JSouse of York.') 

EDWAKD IV. 

P. Last week you heard of 
the death of Henuy VI., and 
of his son; hut we will speak 
of one rcinarkablc man hefdi-c 
we talk of the next kiiijj. 

The Earl oe WARW’icK,you 
m.'vy remember, phtced Edward 
IV. on the thnmc, and aftef- 
restored Henry. « 

Ion. A nd was there lore c;ilftd 
‘‘Tub Kino-makku.” 

P. True; and tliis renowned 
nolile wa^!, il has been ob.served, 
“ the greale.if ns well as the 
last of those nobles wdio for- 
merly overawed the Crown.” 

Hear first of his wealth! He 
maintained no less tlian fl(),0()0 
persons on the different manors 
and castles he pos.sc.ssed in all 
j)arts of England. He liad COO 
lacqueys who wore his red li- 
very. With .such riches, and so 
many servants, his hospitality 
WHS ke])t up in the most mag- 
nificent style. It must h.wc 
been no small expe/»se, when 
his 30,000 retaiiH^s sat dow'ii 
to breakfast from his tablets; 
but it is said that their friends 
also came, and were allowed 
4|>t only to eat, but to convey 
away as much meat as they 
could take on the points of Uieir 
daggers. fcJix oxen were lulled 
for breakfast every day. 

Tlqs wealthy, liberal, and 
spirited noble, was also deter- 
mined and courageous in battle. 
Thus .lil people bore him an un- 
bourtd.ed affection; many would 
rathf*r obey him tha.i either 


tife king or the law. We need 
iiotw'onder, then, that his inMii- 
enoe ivas immense, or that he 
was called “The King-maker.” 

Lesson 26 . HENRY VI. 
Began to reign . . . 1432 
Difed . . 1471 

f . n ENRT VI . was proclaimed 
King of England and France* 
when he wasonlg nine months old ; 
amh during 9his minority the 
f Jukes of GWucester and Ikdford 
acted as regents. 

2. The great features of 
his ngign were the War with 
France; and the Wars of the 
Iir).sES. The first attempt to 
establish thes Planfagenels in 
France was made by JCnWAJtu 
III., and after many great 
vi tones oner the French^ such as 
theba tiles of Crescyand PoictierSj 
it ^failed, Henry K, who won 
the great battle of ^Aginanuty 
beqnn *the second attempt for the 
French crown; and it was i arried 
on in^lie reign of Henry VI. by 
the Duke of Bedfonl. A t fit sty 
the English met with thefr usual 
.yacress; biy. they were at length 
deflated by JvAN OF Arc, who 
atoused the superstitions of both 
English and French. 

3. When Henry became a matiy 
he was found to be more fit for 
pHvafe life than for the throne. 
He was therefore deposed by 
Richard Duke of Yorky who had 
a superior clam to the crown. 
Henry hady however^ a masculine 
and warlike queen, teamed Mar- 
garet, who fought for hiniy and 
thus b^an the of the 

Hry^es of 'Fork anti ffiucaster.” 

iarl of Warwick took an 
(zetive part in the con testy which 
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did not end until he, the king^ and 
the king's son were killed* MdH- 
garet was imprisoneil^ and after- 
wards ransomed, r 

4. Henrg was murdered in 
1471. Ten years before this 
event, Edward Duke of York 
had taken the crown fro^ him, 
and had reigned ever since, as 
^ Edward IV. * 

Edward IV. had been king 
ten years when Hairy VI. died. 
'I'lio principal events of those 
ten years were the (Juarrcl with 
the Earl of Warwick, the resto- 
ration of Henry, and the defeat 
of Henry and Warwick by Ed- 
ward six months afterwards, 
'rhese events have^alrcady been 
mentioned. 

The history of Edward’s reign 
is little more than an account 
of Ills cruel deeds. He was in 
one respect suited to be a kin(ic* 
He was bldd and active, and 
held his power with a lirnf hand. 
He was, howev(*r, too fond of 
pleasure, and was also overy 
cruel ; indeed he made cruelty 
a pleasure. ^ 

Thus wp find that he pur- 
sued the friendsi of the late 
king with merciless and bloody 
revenge. Great mumbci-s fled 
the country ; Sir Humphrey 
Nevil lived in a cave. Many 
were reduced to abject beg- 
gary ; the Duke of Exeter 
and others went barefoot from 
door to door to beg a 
morsel of bread, while, perhaps 
the greatest part ^were killed. 
Edward’s brother, the Duke 
OF Cla^njie, had joined the 
LancasteSans, and iiisteadf of 
forgiving him, the kiE)gi c6n«| 


demned him to be drowned in 
a butt is Malmsey wine. 

Of so merciless a king the 
less we say the better. He was 
married to Elizabeth Woodville, 
which marrn^ge was the cause 
of his quarrel with the Earl of 
Warwick. He died in 1483, 
leaving two sons and six 
diftightcrs. 

Thomas Parr, celebrated for 
his great age, was born in this 
reign; this oxtrnoidinary man 
Ifvcd to the age of 1 52 years. 

27. EDWARD IV. 

Began to reign . . . 1431 
Died 1483 

1. Edward IV., the Duke of 
York, teas a gay and cruel king. 
He gained the crown by force, his 
father having begun the tears of 
the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster. 

2. Edward was placed on the 
throne by the Earl of War- 
wick. He afterwards quarrelled 
with that nolle, who deposed him, 
put him in prison, and restored 
Henry IV. He escaped, raised 
another army, defeated the Earl 
of Waru'kk, and recovered his 
thj^me in less than a twelve- 
month. 

3. His murder of the Earl (f 
Warwick ; of King Henry Vl., 
and the prince ; his imprisoning 
of Queen Margaret ; Aw cruelty 
to conqvet'ed enemies of tfe 
House of Lancaster; and the 
murder of his own brother, the 
Duke of Clarence, with other acts 
of cruelty, are the principal fea- 
tures of his reign. He carried 
on wars with Scotland and 
France. 
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THE PLANTAGENET 
KINGS. 

{House of York,) 
BDWAUD V. AND RICHARD III. 

When Edward IV. died, his | 
young son Edward, who was 
only nine years ol^ was the 
heir to the throne. 

The Duke of Gloucester, the 
brother of Edward IV., was 
appointed Kegcnt; uiul* Se 
determined to inunlef the 
young prince and Iiis brother, 
and siMze the crown liinihelf. 
This duke a as as cruel as his 
brother lin«l been. You may 
remember that when Queen 
Margaret and her son were 
taken prisoners in the last of 
the wars of the Koses, it was he i 
who rushed upon the prince 
and stabbed him. 

Such a man would not hesi- 
tate to do any wickedness to 
gain his end. He first pre- 
tended that he was very anxious 
for the safe^ of the young 
children, and confined them in 
tlic Tower ; he next made seve- 
ral excuses to postpone the 
coronation of the j)rince ; mid 
he next determined to niuraer 
fill the nobles who he knew' 
would oppose his wicked plans. 

* The first nobleman to be 
despatched was Lord Hastings. 
The king jummoned him, to a 
council in the Tower, and lay- 
ing bare his shrivelled arm, he 
said that Jane Shore (a mistress 
of Ed'-ard IV.) had thus de- 
formed it by witchcraft, and 
asked what punishment she 
deserved for such a crime, 
liusiings observed, **lf she has 


c!bne so”— but the duke stopped 
him sayingf “If! Dost thou 
answer me with ifs ? Thou art 
an accomplice in the crime — I 
arrest thee for higli treason !” — 
then giving him in charge to the 
soldiers, he cried out that he 
w'ould not dine until his bead 
w^s cut off. The soldiers in- 
stantly hurried hiiif ofl’ to a log* 
on the green in the Tower, and 
thdt'c beheaded him. On the 
*same day ‘that ho beheaded 
Hastings, *he sent orders to 
Vontcfracl Castle, in yorkshire, 
that •Lord Kivers,* and some 
other nobles who were fricuds 
to the young prince, should bo 
bell ended alfo. 

These nobles being dead, be 
next proceeded to murder 
young Edward and his brother. 

He told Sir liobertBrackenbury, 
the governor of the Tower, to 
murder them ; but ^ir Kobert 
sent ^’ord that he could not 
dip his hands in their innocent 
blooil. Gloucester was enraged 
at this answer, and ordered 
Brjjckenbury to give up the keys 
of the Toiver for one night to 
iSir Walter IVrrcI. Tyrrel in- 
troduced two assassins, who, in 
the silent night, came to the 
bed-rooms of the young prin- j 
ces, smothered them >vith the t 
holster and pillows, and buried ! 
their bodies at the bottom of 
the stairs. Their bones were 
discovered in the reign of 
Charles II., and were removed 
to Westminster Alfbey. 

Edward V. in^ scarcely be 
called ^ne of thel^glish kings, 
foi ke was never crowned, and 
dM RaC reign — he was only 
appointed king. He was mur- 
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dercd about nine weeks after 
his father’s death, in 1483. .^.t 
liis death, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, with the help of some 
noblemen, caused himself' to be 
proclaimed king. 

RICHARD III. 

The Duke of Gloucester was 
crowned by the title of Kichard 
.III., but hq, did not long keep 
his ill-gotten power. 

The first disturbaime .was 
made by the Duhc of Bucki 
ingham, who became; the king’s 
enemy because lie refused him 
some favour. At thiff time there 
was living a young nobleman, 
called Henry ’tudor. You may 
remember that at .jihe death of 
Henry V., his widow, Catherine, 
married a Welsh gentleman 
named Owen Tudor, and this 
young noble was grandson of 
Owen Tudor and Catherine. He 
therefore belonged to the IIoi%e 
of Lancaster; and the .nation 
being disgusted with the (Tiiclty 
of Jiichard 111., secretly wished 
him to become king. At hen, 
therefore, Buckingham quar- 
relled with the king, he und 
several ifOblcs conspired to 
raise Henry Tiidor to the 
throne. Henry T^udor >vas in j 
Normandy, and on receiving aj 
message from these nobles, he 
instantly raised a small army, I 
and set sail for England. But, 
before he couhl arrive, Richard 
discovered the plot, and be- 
headed Buckingham. 

Soon after, Henry Tudo. | 
landed in England with 2,000 
men. Several noblemen joined | 
him, andhi!r.nny thus nfbreascd 
to 0,000."^ Richard was a V^il- 
ful soldier, and brave;** &nd he 
i .34 


met Henry in a place called 
Boswoitih’/ield, in Leicester- 
shire. The king, having such 
superior numbers, might have 
defeated his encmie.s; but in the 
midst of til e battle Lord Stanley 
deserted him, and joined Henry 
Tudor. He took with liirn 
several thousand men, who now 
attacked the army of the king. 
Richard, seeing his danger, 
fought desperately, and deter- 
mined to cpnquci or die; he 
rcishcd into the midst of the 
eneiiify, and spurring his horse 
towards Henry Tudor, he made 
a fierce charge at him, cxchiim- 
ing “Treason! tre:isou!” lie slew 
the stamlanl-hcaver, kuockcil 
down another noble, ami fought 
with the fury of a wiM bc.ist; 
hut ho was soon overpowered 
by numbers, thrown from his 
horse, and slain. His crown 
was found in the hatllc-fiehl, 
and was placed on the head of 
his rival, who was immediately ' 
proclaimed “ Kino JIkn iir AH 1 

Ricliard’s body was discovered 
amongst a heap o|‘ slain, sti'i])ped 
naked, and covered with wounds 
and dirt. It was thrown across 
a horse, carried to Leicester, and 
buried. So little was the un- 
wtirtliy man cared for, that his 
stone coffin was afterwards 
used as a drinking-trough at 
an inn in Leicester; and his 
grave, overgrown with weeds 
and nettles, couldnot, at length, 
he found. 

Ricliard w'as siimamed 
“ Crook-back**, With him ended 
the race of Plantagknet kings. 
They were fourteen in number, 
and they reigned in England 
for 330 years, 

W. Will you let me say their 
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names, paj>a? Heniy II., 
Kichnrd 1., Johti, Heiy III., 
Edward I., Edward II., Ed- 
ward III., Richard II., Henry 
IV., Henry V-, Henry VI., Ed- 
ward IV., Edward V., and 
Richard III. 

They were, on the whole, a 
gpod race of kings, but five of 
them were singularly weak aid 
foolish. Can you "distinguish 
the five? 

Ton, I think I can,name them. 
John, Henry HI., Edward ill>, 
Richard 11., and VtT. 

P. These five were tfie w,etlk- 
eat, hut they were not the worst. 
When the Plantngcnct line 
ended, tlie feudal system of 
government, i;nd the Papal sys- 
tem of religion, ended with 
them, or nearly so. We will 
talk of this soon. 


Lesson 28. EDWARD V. 

yovna mince was the son 
of Edward lY. He was never 
crowned King of England^ but 
was murdered hy his uncle Rich- 
ard Duhe of Gloucester^ who had 
been appointed his protector. 
This happened in 1483, about 
two months after his father's 
deaih. 

Lesson 29. RICHARD 711. 

•Begin to i;eign. . . 1483 

♦ Pied . .- 1483 

Richard • (smmamed Crook- 
back) did not long enjoy the crown 
he hat^ usurped. After a short 
reign of two yenrSy he was killed 
in the famous battle of Bosworth- 
, field. Richnml was the hist of 
the line of Plan tn genets; a race 
of fourteen kimjSy who governed 
England for 330 years. 


— ^ 

OLD LE'ETERS! 

OijD, brown, and mouldy pagtyi, 

Whose every leaf 

Is Btarnped with mystic charnciers 
Of joy and grief. * 

On such poor fragile inoiiunicnts 
Pont hope, past fear, 

I'aat love, past acorn* past liatc, 

Arc graven here. 

Oh, there are tongues within these dry brown teaveSi 
That speak ns Autumn’s do; 

They cry j)f death and sorrow, 

To me — to you. 

Their mnte but mighty voice 
Tells of days past — * 

Of leaves swept from an ancient tree, 

And withered in the blast. 

Dear record of long-vanished days, 

Whose silent spell . » 

Invokes so pfdently the aged d^d, 

Jfarewell— farewell, 
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(From the Tt'aining School Song-Book.) 



The biff Polar bear ! the big Polar bciir ! 

A tierce eavage bi .at ia tite big Polar bear; 
Not^iaily taken by gun or by snare, 

Por cunning and strong is. the big Polar bear. 
He raiigeseabrottd in search of bis prey, 

O’er lielda ofsire does he take his way ; 

The prey^Wd ke iiiids he in pieces will tear, 
Then off to his den goes tiie big Polar bear. 
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22nd Week. 


MONDAY. Moral Lesson. 


OKDER. 

willik’s hard lessons.^ 
Concluded from page 322.) 

Willie had been “dawdling’* 
under the walniit-trce for nei^rly 
an liour. 'J’he clock had s^riicK 
three ten minutes n^^o, andjie 
not yet learned one leason, 
Avlien Ik. looked up and saw lii.s 
sister Lucy ruiming across the 
playground. 

“Well, Lucyl” cried Willie, 
*‘what could have brought you. 
here?” 

Liny explained that the 
shoemaker was coining to mea- 
sure him for some winter shoes, 
and that he was to be at home | 
by four o’clock, 

“ Now, you idle rogue.Wi Hie V* 
she exclaimed on finding how 
little of his work he had done. 

Willie cxpl aiu cd exactly w h at 
he had been doing. 

•‘Then the truth is, sir, you 
have been disorderly again. 
Did not papa teach us the 
other day about atleniion and 
self possession f 

JV. and he said he 

would tell me the first time I 
might be disor<lcrly from inat- 
tention. >Vhat did he call it 
when oii'j has not self-posses- 
sion ? 

L, T». strartion. I think that 
you Liwe been “distracted”; 
what do you say, — ^Aro you 
guilty or not guilty? 


ir. I hardly know. What 
do you say ? 

1 say that you are guilty, 
decidedly. What ajn 1 to say , 
to your making jokes upon 
your lessons instead of learning 

tJUMH? * / 

ir. I calUhnt “ inattention.” 
L. An<l I don’t think that 
you had iir^ch “s'']f-posscs.<iion” 
when fan allowed yourself twice 
to be draw'u aw*ay from your 
lesson by that hall. Do you f 
W, Well, no. T sujipose 
that k what you call distnu (ion? 
So J’rn guilty ; jdeasc, ma’am, to 
forgive me this once. 

“ Oh, / can’t forgive yon ! ” 
saW Lucy, laughing^; ‘‘ but I 
cun hell) you to get yoiirlesson.s 
done at once. Ihipa says you 
arc to be home at four o’clock, 
hecauSc the shoemaker will he 
there exactly at Ibur. How 
long* a time do you really rc- 
qniie for eiRdi lesson >” 

IK, I think *1 could do each 
in ten minutc.s. Suppose! try! 

“Yes, do!” said Lnc 3 \ “I 
will keep the time by the school- 
room clock. It h now twenty 
minutes past three; that leaves 
foi'ty minutes to four: so you 
will have just ten minutes for 
each lesson, and ten minutes 
tor going home.” 

Lucy waited, andfWillic set 
to work at his sum in earnest; 
in less than a minui§ he burst 
outlfliighing, and declared that 
his suift*was no sum at all, for 
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the answer was obtained in 
the qnestion. TJm defeat 
verbs were take& up imme- 
diately, for Lucy would not 
even let him stop to talk, or 
look about him. In five mi- 
nutes Willie knew his depo- 
nent verb, "for,” he said, "it 
is almost the same as saying 
one of my passive verbs aver 
* again.” knew it thoroughly, 
too. Carptnier'a Spelling re- 
quired a little n|ore time, but 
he was able to sny it by heait 
in less than eif^t minutes. 
"There!” said Lucy, "your 
lessons have cost fon pltoge- 
thor—one, and five, and eight — 
fourteen minutes.” 

"And,” said Willie,"! had 
been seventy minutes about 
them before, just from witnt of 
attention and self-possession.” 


Lucy and Willie then went 
home. Willie was measuVed 
for his shoes; and at t^a-time 
he had the courage to tell his 
papa of his idleness under the 
walnut-trc^. * 

Papa was rather shocked 
when he heard th^ whol<! his- 
tory. ‘^Skvei^ty Minutf2S, 
Willie !” he said, making a long 
face. "That is an enoniysns 
amount of time to lose at once! 
But 1 am rather pleased to find 
that when you tried you could 
perform your lessons in four- 
teen minutes. Then you put 
forth two good qualities, which 
are very useful to those who 
wish to l^^qnlerly. Shall i 
tell yon tlm niAies of those 
quBlititef^' 

1 should* like io 

heaf,]^. 

Lucy tola you that 


you had only ten minutes for 
each lorson, yon made up your 
mind to work hard at each 
during that time. 

W. Tea. 1 set to work 
heartily. 

P. And the feeling that ^on 
then showed we call determma* 
/nm. Again, you kept up your 
determination all through ; and 
when a man has any work to 
do, and he continues to work 
all through, with the same de- 
termination with which he be* 
gan,rwhat do we say that he 
h&s then? 

W. That fa what yon call 
perseverance — I did persevere. 

P, True. When Lucy was 
standing by ^uu, you showed a 
little detennination and perse- 
verance; but you must remem- 
ber that you did not do so 
until you were oUiged. Now 
I should like you to exercise 
such determination and perse- 
vemnee without being obliged. 
If 1 were you, Willie, I would 
give myself every evening ex- 
actly as much Umc for my 
home lessons as they require, 
and no more — say an hour, or 
an hour and a half. Do it of 
your own accord. Say to 
yourself, “I will be orderly — I 
will act like a man.” Try again 
and again. Often think of your 
ohl lessons on “ Order ” —say, ** I 
will do everything in the right 
way : I W'ill form habits of 
patience, of forethought, of self- 
possession, and of attention; and 
to do so, 1 will show the spiat 
of determination and of perse- 
verance** Without the last two 
qualities you will fail. 

"/will try and have those 
qualities,” said Ion. 
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**An(l SO will I,” said Lucy, oue else; !i|woald only attend 
** Old Maurice Gray hud'^eter- to ftie business he had planned, 
mination and perseverance, as L. Did ihi gentleman call 
w'ell as attention and sclf-pos- at half^past three? 
session. Ifhc had not. ho would P. Tes. And as the door 


not have saved those men.” 

! P. And let mo tell you one 
I anecdote, Willie, which will 
show you how useful such a 
spirit is. * 

I A gentleman once had occa- 
sion to call on a celebrated 
engineer. It was nettrly eleven 
o’clock at night; but his biiSi-' 
ness was important, anef l^c 
knew that the engineer wus an 
ir.dnstrious man, and never 
went tobed until he had dnished 
his day’s work, so he ventured 
j to knock at the door. He w'as 
admitted and shown into the 
engineer’s study, “Can’t see 
you, friend,” was the reply. “ I 
I am engaged just now till twelve; 
you are not the person 1 ex- 
pected.” 

I “ But I shall leave London 
! to-morrow morning at eight,” 
answered the gentleman, “ and 
I I must sec you before I go.” 

“Well!” said the cngineej.j 
taking out his w^atch. will! 
see what I can do. I have an 
engagement at twelve ; tw^ 
more before one; another at a 
quarter to two; two more before 
three ; another at three. I will ! 
see you at half-past three, if 
you like,” 

The gentleman would rather 
have called at an earlier hour 
instead of having to get up in 
the niiddl-^ of the night ; but he 
knew tlnM the engineer was a 
very positive character, and 
that if he had made any ar- 
I rangements he would not be 
I drawn aside to attend to any 


opened for him to go in, another 
gentleman came out; it w'as, 
perhaps, the person who had 
been engaged to call at three. 

Zrf But do you think it was 
right for the engineer to work 
all night ?->that was not or- 

; but it was a very, I 
! very busy tdne with all who J 
I were engaged in railway inak- ; 
ing ; arJil nearly all the engineers 
were obliged to work during 
the night tiien. But I want to 
teach you — I'lfis engineer used 
to get through an immensu 
amount of work, and ho did so 
just because he was an orderly 
man. lie had forethought to 
arrange all his business ; he had 
self-possession, so that nothing 
could (ftraw him away from it ; 
and ho had detenniiiatiun and 
pcrseviraiicc, so that every day 
he perforiited the amount of 
bu^i1y3ss which iio had set him- 
self to do— ^ften a great deal 
more, • 

It is only by such orderly 
bahits that men are able to do 
any important work. The en- 
gineer whom I .sj'cak of built 
tivo of the finest bridges, and 
constructed several of the most 
wonderful railways and tunnels 
in England. 

W, I should think, too. that 
the men who built the Crystal 
Palace arc orderly men. 

P. No doubt the^ are. I 
daresssay you have read in 
“ Lfttlo^lenry’s Holiday” how 

all their work was well planned 
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bi'foivimnd, liuw ^ tlic iron 
pillsii's, ami pieces <*la68, wwe 
brou^^lit exactly at tlic pr«)per 
time, and how the hinldiiij; was 
completed by the time ap- 
pointed. Only orderly people, 
with perseverance and deternii- 
nation, could have aeeoniplished 
such a .stiipendoas u ork. “ But 
not all people are so hnsiiiftss- 
• like, Willitf,” added his papa. 
“'I’licrc arc hundred- of men 
who every day nvike a.pl:t/i to 
do so much work,*)nt when thi* 
evening; time coino< they find 
they have not pit thron< 5 h half* 
of It; this is heeansi* they have 
not the liahit of attention— they 
are not orderly ” 

After tea Willie thought 
of wliat his papa had sai<l. Ue 
knew that only (jod eonh! give 
him strength to <lo what was 
right, so lie prayed to his Hea- 
venly Father to do so. At 
seven oVkick Liiey t<dd hitn it 
was time to go and see ^lie dis- 


solving vdews; hnt he said, “No, 
I ineaifi to punish nu.self for 
not being onlcrly this afternoon. 
And I mean,” he added, *' to 
give myself a good drilling, until 
1 learn topav attention to what 
I am doing. ’ 

Willie was very determined; 
and he persevered. For a 
wiride week he heg.iii his les- 
sons evciy evening at half-pa.st 
six o'clock, and came down 
again to ])lay at half past sevtm ; 
tr.'ive during the next week he 
forgo# hini.self and <lid not begin 
hi.4' Ics.sons until nearly .-even, 
and he rlien pimished himsrlj'hy 
going to bcddireetly hi.s lessons 
were tione. 

And .so he continued to per- 
severe for some wei.ks; and 
Willie now has acquired certain 
hal»it.s of order ivliieh will be 
very useful to him when he 
beeomes a man. Ah, they 
will he very useful to liim 
indeed I 


TO jllY MOTHER. 

• t 

Anu cnit.^t thou, mother I for a moment think 
That we, tliy children, when old ago shall shod 
Its hhniehiiig honours on*lthy weary head, 

Could from our best of jiuties ever shrink ? 

Sooner the sail fr<>iii lii.s liriglit sphere should shrink^ 
TIinn we, nngratcfid, leave thee in tliut day 
To pine in solitude thy life away, 

Or shun thee, (bticving on the grave’s cold brink. 
Banish the thought ! — where’er our steps may roan^ 
O’er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree, 

Still will fond incmo^ ' point our hearts to ttieOi 
pninlitlie pleasures of tliy peaceful home; 

.* While duty bids us all thy griefs assuage, 

And smooth th^ pillow of thy sinking age. 

•• H. K. wniTB. 
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MAMMALS. • 

OKDKR 10.^ Til rc K > SKINNED 
ANIMALS. 

THK ELEPHANT. 

fan. Here is the great Elc- 
ph:uu. (See next page.) 

M. We will talk of the prin- 
cipal animal in each trih «f 
this order. What makes the 
elephant diiT'erent from the 
other thick-skinned animals? 

L. Because he has suck a 
very long trunk. • 

J/. True; this is the mkst 
striking dillercnce hetwecii llie 
elephants an<l tlie others; there- 
fore they torip the lirst tribe in 
tlic order which wc may call 
the “ Trunked animals*' (rrohos- 
cidca). You may examine and 
describe this elephant by your- 
sidves. 

IK Verj” well. Will you 
write, Lucy? 

Jon. Write on the top of 
your slate “The Elephant.” 
Have you done that? 

L. tcs. 

Ion, U'hen fi.ay, lirst, he has j 
an enSrmons hodi/. 

\V. Se.c.ondly, he. has very 
thick leg.s. 

L. And five toes to each lodt. 

Ada. And a great hajd. 

(on. And enornnnis fnsks. 

L. And a large trunk. 

Ada. And a short neck, 

\V. And large cars. 

Ada. And small et/es. 

Jon. >ti«i a little tail. 

M. This is all very tnie, but 
it is not -aough. To describe 
any obj properly, you must 
notice it much more closely. In 
describing iis size, you may say 
that it is the largest of the Und 


inArniiiai.s. 'i'he whale is much 
larger, hut it^s a water mammal. 

itSj,legs are not only very 
thick and strong, hut they are 
pillar-like — like the great pil- 
lars supporting the Itoyal Kx- 
ehaiige — ortlieiroiipillarsoftlic 
Great Exhibition. You may 
remember how those iron pil lars 
arc placed, one .above another, • j 
to the height of the roof; they 
are>)intgd together, the bottom 
(9f one pillar^resting on the top 
of the others and forming a ver- 
tical line, so | . 

yes. * And by being so 
perfectly upright they kccpe.acli 
other linn, and arc able to 
bear the weiglU of the roof. 

M. It is exactly so with the 
eleph'ant’s legs. If the joints 
of his legs were formed <|uitc 
like those of the cow, they 
wi^uld bend under the immense 
load they carry. BiU the joint 
of tha elephant’s thigh rests 
upon the joint of the shin-bone, 
and tj^c sliin-bonc rests in the 
same wav on the ^iiiklc •joint. 

Yi u .see that bis foot di»cs not 
proje ct boyynd the legj hut if is a 
coatinnation of the vortical line. 

W. Yes, ju.st as if he had no 
feet. Y"ct ho has five toes. 

L. So, now we can describe 
his better. ffut letjs are j 
Ihtckf stromjy and pillar-like,.** 

M. The head of the elephant 
is very large; but this is owing 
to the great weight of hi.s tusks. 

His tusks arc so heavy, that if 
they w'ere fixed ii^to a thin 
skull they would break it. 

W. And there mu.st be large 
sock^ fo fix such tidiks into. 

the case.- ’J'herc- 
fore his skull is made of double 
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thickness. So the dcphant 
owes the sise of his need to 
tlie thickness of his skull. 

Ion. I should call him a 
^thick-headed** fellow. Has 
he much “ brains**? 

M. Ko; the brain is not 
larger than that of some smaller 
animals. Thus^ he is very in- 
telligent and sagacious, but he 
is nut more so than the Dog. 

L, Now I will make a sen- 
tence on the eleidiaiit*s head. 
“ Uis Itmd is very large, bevTiuh^ 
of tlifi thickness of tlte skuW; 

his skull is thick, because of the 
sixe of his tusks." 

M, The gieat weight of his 
head causes another peculiarity 
in his body. 

W. Yes. Because of his 
heavy head he has a veiy short 
neck. If it were long like the 
giraffe's he could not hold up 
his head. Ho would let it dnip 
on the ground, so that it would 
trail along; when he walked it 
would get between his legs! 

M. But even with this short 
neck the “vertebriie” would not 
be strong enough to keep hrs 
head in a straight line with his 
body. Thus we find that the 
elephant^ the horse, ox, and 
animals which have to carry 
their heads horizontally, have a 
tough gristly coni running 
through the top of the neck. 
This cord is like a strong gristly 

to the spine, and keeps it from 
falling, jrtit like the thick traces 
used to hMten a cart to a horse, 
'riiis gristly tape is called the 
pax-ma. In the elephant, as 
you may easily suppose, this 
pax-wax is very thick. 


An. Now I will make a sen* 
tdice about his neck. ^ 

“ Because\f iks weight of his 
itead and tusik, his keck is very 
short, with a very tiikk pax- 
UKur.** 

M. Very good! Now, this 
shortness of the neck leads to 
something else. Because his 
nedk is peculiar another part is ^ 
peculiar. For, suppose that* 
the clepliant with this short 
peck hild a4iead like a cow, 
and he wail ted to cat some 
herbage fr^m the ground, ho 
would have to go on his knees 
to brtng his head down to it. 
Or, if ho wanted to rcacli the 
young branches of trees, as the 
giraffe does, ^le would have to 
rear ,his bulky body in an up- 
right position, on his bind legs— 
quite as awkward a thing to do. 

W. So, he is provided with 
a#long nose (called a trunk), 
which will move ii/p wards or 
downA'ards, and bring his food 
to his mouth, while his body 
nce<l*«not move at all. 

Thus, because the elephant 
has, heavy tusks, ho has a large 
skull and* head ; because lie 
has a large head, he has a short 
neck; and because he has a 
short neck, ho has a long nose, 
or trunk. How one part de- 
pends upon anotherl 
Ion. You told mamm^ 
once l^fore, that this trunk is 
used like a hand. Suppose, now, 
fyi walki#g-I wratjTef 
we should feed ourselves with 
our noses I Perbajtt we should 
, sit up, and stiU use our hands, 

I like tlfte squirrels, , 

Perhaps-^but we have 
reacKS?! the bottom of our page. 
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ENGLISH TWELLEH London 

liONDON. , milJioiis and a|ft 

“ My dear Children, — quarter of Londoners I do not 

*“ Well, Mr. Young,* said my think there are two men who 
friend to me as I came down to have shcn them all. Positively, 
breakfast the next morning, .not two! You are a wonder* 
Miow did you like your walk ful man, Mr. Young, to think 
^through London?* * of*doIrjg so. 

“‘Prettjf well,* I replied; “‘Let me seel You are 
‘ but I was never before so tired going to spend a week here; 
in my life. Oh, what S iinSlti* andjron hav6 been one day with 
tude of objects I*saw in that idb. Suppose that this morn- 
one w'ulk! But thd* crowds of inoLy^i stop at home, and I 
7 >eoplc surprised mqmost; all will tell you. some more i)ar- 
Borts of people — the mullfttudo, ticulars about London in genera!. 
and yet the rapid motion — the This afternoon we will have the 
bustle, and yet the order — the history of the llmmesy and the 
crowds of rumbWng vehicles, bridges, and the great docks, 
and yet the business-like* way To-niorrow you shiill see the 
in which they went along ! Great Exhibition. What do you 
Don’t you remember that the say? TIjc next day you shall 
cairts and omnibuses got en- sec the principal ancient build- 
tangled once?’ o ings ; the next day the princifjal 

“‘Yes;*just at the bottom modern ones; the next day you 
of Fleet Street, where Fiftring- shall visit some of the snhurhs 
don Street crosses — that is a of London — that will make six 
famous place for sloppagei.* days, I believe.* 

“ ‘ And f ct,’ I said, ‘ how “ ‘ I’ll just agree to whatever 
quickly did those police^ricn you propose,’ I replied. ‘ Alter 
put them All to riglrts! They breakfast we will make up a 
seem to be very useful fellow's, good lire, and talk the matter 
those men, with their blue coats o\er.* 
and brass buttons.'* 

“‘But what do you propose “(A/tcr BreaJrfast.) ‘What 
doing to-day?* asked my friend, books are these?* I asked. 

“ ‘ Xienlly I Jaiardly know. I “‘This is a part of M^Cul- 
feel aS' had quite a loclCs Geoqraplma! Dictionary^ 

Will me to-d«y to see I « ‘ But yon «re not soino to 

^ thereat bnild- gWe me the particula«®“out of 
ings, lA^Men gitfc me their book”? ’ I asked. 

ft*? *0 remember all the inraiid 
“d long numbers ivitb- 
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out a book? I can^t remember 
how many eggs the Londoners 

i* 

“ ‘ Well, begin, please.* 

“ Some General Particulars 
ABOUT London. 

“ ‘ London is an enormous 
place.’ ^ 

“ ‘ Yes; J know. 

“ ‘ Fii’ty ye.'irs ago it was a 
very large place ; but now it is 
exactly double the 'size it 
then.* - 

“‘Oh!’ • 

“ * Hut, then, it has such 
natural ad van rages. Hosides 

the healthinc.'S oi‘ its situation, 
which I menJi'Uicd before, its 
position is just the thing. Lon- 
don is said to he almost in the 
centre of all the land in the 
world. Its situation is forty- 
five n\ilc8 from the sea, so that 
it could not easily be atla<*ked 
by the vessels of an enemy ; 
and yet the Thames in this 
part has water deep enough 
{ for largo merchant vesseds, 

I With these advantages, yon will | 
I not be surprised when 1 tci! | 
, you that altogetlier I,.ondo.i 
1 covers about thirty-five svpiarc ; 
1 miles. The imnihcr (;/ streets | 
! is more than 10,000; tlie nuiii- 
I her of houses w.as, a little while 
ago, nearly .300,000--what the ; 
; number is aIow, I c.annot say; 

it will be larger to-morrow 
I tlian it is to-day, and it will be 
i larger still the day after to- 
j morrow: <or hew hodscs arc 
; being fii;iN'»ed everyday. Let 
i us have m'O or two words about 
j the streets. What did you ob- 
; serve concerning them os you 
I passed?’ 

j *“I thought that two prin- 


cipal streets, Ludgate^ill and 
Fleet Street^ were too narrow* 
WJiat an awkward place that 
TemiJle Bar is! But the other 
streets were broad enough. 
And then the housesl Why, 
in some parts there is no regu- 
larity whatever; there are all 
sorts and sizes of houses on 
each side of the ^’ay— black, • 
white, and red; modern and 
ancipnt ; small, middle-sized, 
and large. JThen, again, there 
wore some bpautiful new streets ; 
that Oxford Street, which is 
more than a mile long, it de- 
ligbred me ! The houses there 
and at the West End were uni- 
form and grand. Lastly, I won- 
dered to see how bcHiitifully 
f /con the streets were; even in 
Fleet Street, where the vehicles 
were so thick that it was almost 
impossible to cross the road. 
Hftw is it kept so clean?’ 

“ * If I had thought of it,* 
said n?y friend, * I would have 
shown you how it is done. 
There* is a set of men who are 
as useful as the ’policemen, 
'riu’v wear their names on their 
Irc.'.s and •arc called Street 
CMlerHes.” E&ch has a short 
brush or other instrument in 
his hand; and whenever any 
dirt is seen on the road, he 
boldly walks in tne midst of 
the horses and vehicles, and 
clears it away. Besides, these 
large streets* are swept early 
every morning before the bustle 
begins. It is not quite so easy 
to keep London cl^an after a 
few heavy showers. Then the 
roads ami pavcmcnt^p-c covered 
witJi*“ slosh” and mud. And 
thi^'nnM! it is most abomi- 
nably! Apiece of London mud 




would be just the thiiiff for an 
“Object Lesson.” The two 
qualities you would notice first 
are “slippeiy” and “^uey.” 
Slippery, decidedly, for at al- 
most every step forward on a 
muddy pavement, you slip half 
as far backward, txlueyi Cer- 
tainly ; ask the servant when, she 
« has been trying for half an hour 
to clean your trousers, which 
are splashed up beyond your 
knees! What th(f,Lonhon^mud 
is made of, or wherqit all comes 
from so suddenly when the 
rain ceases, is one of the London 
“ phenomena.” * •' 

W, Wliat are “ phenomena.” 
I wonder? 

L, Never mind now. Listen! 
“In spite of the mud, the 
cleanliness of the London 
houses and shops is pleasant 
to see. 

• 

“ ‘But how for the London 
people. ^ 

“ * What shall I liken them 
to ? I want to find *^some 
“ simile” tofgivc you an idea of 
their numbers. •• 

What shall I saf? Like the 
myriads of moviTig ants on an 
ant-hill— the busy toiling ants.’ 

“*No, that will not do!* I 
observed. * An ant-hill does not 
contain near enough ants.’ 

“ * Well, like tlie swarms of 
locusts which darken the air 
and devour everything green.* 

“ ^ No,* I said, * that is sneh 
an unpleasant simile. Tty 
again. Wftat do <^ou say to 
tlie shoals of herriwjs or sprats /’ 

“ * No, you mustn't compare 
the peofne to sprats; I liiave 
foand something bettei^ Hike 
the millions of insects, that 
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mount|On the wing in the light 
of the summer sun.* 

“ * Ah, that’s more poeticaUj^ 
“ ‘ So do the millions of tl^P 
men of London actively arise 
to their daily toil.* 

‘“You had better,* I said, 

‘ tell me some plain matters-of- 
fi^t. What’s the exact total ?* 

“ ‘ There are more than 
2,250,000 inhabitants in this 
giant city— but yvu cannot get 
of^that number. Let 
me try to help you. Here is 
stinething in Mr. Blanchard’s 
book which will help. I will 
read it to you* 

“So vast is the population of 
this metropolis of the world, that 
if (he population of sixty-nine of 
the principal cities of England were 
added together, they would not 
make another London. So rapid 
is the growth of tins queen of 
cities, that a population equal to 
that qf Exeter is added to its 
nwuher every eight months; but 
such 18 the capacity of this leviathan 
I of towns, that, great as this in- 
crease is, it is scarcely perceived. 

It is almost like throwing a bucket 
of water into tbo ocean.” 

“ It is also said that it con- 
tains more people than cither 
of the kingdoms of Hanover, 
Saxony, or Norway. Or to 
crown all, there are more people 
in London than in the three great 
capitais of Europe together^ I 
Pakis, CoNSTAMTiNOPLE, and 
St. Petkrsiittuoh. 

“*Th4t will do! Now, can 
you not imagine that it is an 
Immense number?* 

“‘Yes; but if you don’t get i 
on a little faster, 1 shall not j 
learn anything.* 

“‘Then I will tell you at 
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once some of the thoughts which 
i occur to me as I meet shoals 
of City-people every morning — 
pass their thousands of 
houses. “ How do you all 
• innnnge to live?” I often ask, 
j “ Where do you get the money 
I to buy bread and butter?” Or, 

' “ How is it that there is alw^s 

enough bread and butter for j^u 
' to cat? How is it that you al- 
ways earn enough money to pay 
I for your house-rent, and cloth- 
' ing, and firing? Where are*y(fii 
all to be buried when you*dig?” 

' And, now that 1 have found 
the ansv^era to some of these 
I questions, I should think that 
you would like to hear them?* 

I ‘“Yes, I really want to hear 
i soTucthiiig — ])rocee«l !* 

‘“Then first, How do tub j 
Londoners pjarn tueiu daily j 

BRKAD? 

‘“IVmcipally by manufac- 
tures and comiiKircc. To save 
I trdhblc, I have brought you the 
I last published list of the num- 
bers in each trade and profes- 
I sion, which is rather interesting, 
i (Sec Table, next page.) You 
i will ifoticc that thirty-seven 
I ladies are blacksmiths. Let us 
I read it over.' ^ 

I “The next (jucstion is. How 

I ARB THE Lon DONERS FED? Bv 
this c|uestion I iiieau. not onl}' 
how is the food supplied? but, 
how much d<* they cat? 

“ ‘ Well, they cat annually 
nearly 100 000,000 of Eggs! 
That is a j rettv good beginning. 
Let us fini 'h off the “ Dairv pro- 
duce” a« vnea 13,000 

cows live round about London, 
and are lu'pt regularly employed 
ill cropping grass * and hay, 
chewing the cud, and making 


milk ; besides these, thousands 
of sister cows in distant coun- 
ties, availing; themselves of the 
facilities afforded by the rail- 
ways, forward their creamy fluid; 
and thus the Londoners are sup- 
plied with more than 40,000,000 
quarts of milk per annum. 

“ The allowance of Butter for 
tlitf Londoners is 220,000 cwt.^ | 
per annum, and thiA is brought* : 
from Holland, France, and I 
}rchind,« as well as from the | 
counties of Hngland. Bucking- 
hamshire, •Wiltshire, Dorset- 
shire, Devonshire, and Cani- 
hridg«, are famous butter coun- 
ties. The (jiiantity of Cheese 
consumed^ is about *260,000 c wt. ; 

PouUi'y rfnd Game arc tlic j 
next kimi of ‘Dairy produce’ I 
worth noticing. In the Mom- I 
ing Chronk/e newspaper there ; 
appcareil, two years ago, un 
account of the poultry and j 
game sold annually tn Leaden- i 
hall iifarket : — 

TAME BLRDSAND DOMESTIC FOWLS. 
Fowl# .... Nos. 1,206,000 
«CPso .... -A 888,000 

Duf'l^s .... — 235,000 

Turk<!y8 . « . . — • 00,000 

Pigeons . . t. — 284,500 

Total, 2,742,500. 

wrt.n IllRDS, ANIMALS AND OAME, 
(rrouse .... Nos. 45,000 

I’artriUges • . — 84,500 

Plionsants ... — 43,900 

Teal — 10,000 

Widgeons ... — 30,000 

Snipe .... — 60,000 

Plovers. ... — 28,000 

Larks .... — 213,000 

Wild Birds . . -A 39.500 

Hares .... — 48,000 

Rabbits, . . . 680,000 

•* Total, 1,281,900 
VoUi^ot Birds and Animals, 
4,021400. 
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Clashifikd AccoirNT (taken from the Popiil.ition Return'; of 
1841) of the Poisons then engaged in the Principal Trades 
and Professions of the Metrojiolis : — 


m 

Miilra. 

Fciiiali'ii 


c • 

Ilaker 

8,701 

810 

0,110 

liliicksriiilb 

o.t r: 

37 

f),71G 

Jl(Mikpellor, honkhinder, and publwlier 

4,0d0 

2 4r)( 

.5.400 

lioot and 8}ioemaW*r * . ^ ^ 


3,7 )7 

28.571 

Prick biver . , . ! * . 

(5.710 

24 

G.743 

Pni^li and broom mhker . . 

i.r.H;; 

472 

2. 1.5.5 

JJiifclier . 

fi.tUd 

334 

G,4.50 

('nlnnct maker and ti{)bol.«itcrt’r 

7.:.’f.l 

712 

7,073 

(/iiri)(‘nter and joiner .... 

l.VJ:}8 

83 

18,021 

Oleik (eoimnorciixl) 

‘JO,:!.*);) 

(12 

20,417 

Clock and walcliupiker . , , 

4.J2;j 

(17 

4,200 

Ooncli maker (all braiichoa) 


G:! 

4, 2.5(5 

Cooper . . . . • . . 


22 

.3,410 

Currier and lonllipr-fspllpr 

J,J0n 

38 

2.328 

Dressmaker uiul milliner . • 

317 

20,C(;:i 

20,780 

D3’«r, silk 

2-JG 

f. 

231 

Engincpr and engine worker ^ 

4.14r> 

G 

4.1.51 

yisliinoriijer and «lealcr .... 

1 . 74:1 

123 

3,8(li) 

Grocer and tea denier 4 . . . 

4.110 

.5(17 

4,i^G 

Halter and liat manufu«durpr (all branches 

2,810 

(187 

3,5(^l(5 

JewcMcr, goldsmitb, and siUeiv-<mith 

3,800 

72 

3,071 

Laundry kpejuT, waslicr, and mangier . 

2()() 

16,014 

10.320 

Jllason, paviour, and stonecutter 

3,4111 

7 

3,471 

klnreliant (gpnei’al) . • • , . 

3.870 

20 

3,800 

JMilksellcV and eowktppcT 

2,07(1 

GS8 

3,7(1 1- 

Paintpr, plumbci*, and glazier . 

31.427 

80 

11, .507 

Plasterer ^ , 

2.r,f<f; 

13 

2,;500 

Porter, messenger, and errand boy . 

13,008 

0.5 

13,103 

Printer 

t5,r,;*.;i 

6.5 

G.G18 

Sadiller, and harness and oollar-inakcr . 

2,1 12 

.50 

2,171 

Bcatnim 

7,002 

— 

7.002 

Servant, domestic 

30,7100 

129,401 

1GS,701 

Bilk manufacturer (all branches) • 

4,0;i7) 

3,116 

7,151 

Burgeon, and medical student 

4,221 

— 

4,221 

Tailor and breecbrs- maker 

20,2(57) 

3,2.53 

23,517 

Tavern-keeper, publican, and vi. unller . 

4.3:)0 

.511 

4,861 

Tohncconi&t, and toiiacco inanufucturer . 

3,707. 

3.5.5 

2.0G0 

Warehouseman and woman 

3,77(1 

58 

8,P.3i 

Wlieelwriffht . • , • 

*1. 

2,351 

14 

3,30.) 
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I ** ‘ Yt>u must remember/ 
added my friend, ‘tbaf this is 
i the Side from one niiirket only; 
j it is, however, by far the largest 
I for J^n^Itry.* 

• is the next “Dairy 

prodnee,” I suggested.' 

; “‘Well, we Dili reckon it 
I under tlnit head, if you like. 
The swinish multitude, whieh 
die annually for this great city, 
j are sjiid to fie — no one knowN. 

I Some say 270,000;* but I think 
I that llnit miinber is looJiTrgc. 

' To supply tlie “I5uteh^M-*s 

in cat” (/?#//■, }fHtton^ and Vph1\ 
240,000 ludlock'., 1,700,000 
sheep, (!') 2t'',000 calves are. 
killeil. But ro one can be sure 
that tlie.se arc tl;e. cxiiet nuin- 
I hers; lliere is ave.ryuide dil- 

! ferenee in some acconnt.s.' 

i “ * And the fish?’ 1 said, 

j “ ‘ N<ibody can tell. It ha.s 

1 been caleuhitcd that :i,000,()00 

I ll).s. of Sidnion alone are brought 

I in every year from the rivers of 
i Grciit lirilain, he.sides large 

! quantities from Holland and tlie 

North of Europe. Mow, think 
1 of the herrinfjs^ the soles, cod, 

1 tiirliot, oysters, lob.steis, and 

j shrimps; it is impossildc to Siiy 

I how much is eaten. Theqiiatf- 

! tity has been set down at nearly 

j 27,000,000 lbs., but it is impos- 

' sible to tell. ♦ 

1 “‘Now for the bread aud 
I vegetables?' 

i “‘Ahont 2,500,000 quarters 
of wheat and dour are annually 
consumed (about one quarter 
per anua« \ for cacli person); 


the vegetables cannot be cal- 
culated.' 

'“And the ale and porter? 
the ifine and spirits?' 

“ ‘ Of sucli pernicious stufls, 
I am sorry to say, the Lon- 
doners drink too largely, to tlie 
ruin of thoii.sands. Aniinally, 
more than 2,000,000 barrels of 
iil^ and porter, more than 
2,000,000 gallons ' of spirit.^,* 
more than 65, 000 pipes of wine!’ 

, There, ^ny friend! these 
are astou ridiTigparticubirs. Y on 
.sec what ui^ amount of animal 
and vegetaldc life is eonsnined 
to kA'p London alivcl And 
\et we h.ave said nothing about 
the Tobacco, orthe/rea, Cotfee, 
Cocoa, andSfigar; of the Fruits, 
or till) Ibi.sins aud dried Fruits; 
of the nice, or the Arrow-root, 
Sago, and other farinaceous 
food. I must, howT.ver, wiy 
o’jcc more, tliat it is iinpo.ssil)lc 
to tell exactly how inucli is 
consufned Jloports ore kept 
of the quantities brought into 
LoiH-Vm, but as there is no way 
of knowing how iimcli goes out 
to ; 5 ,U parts of this country, aud 
the i.'orld/fivc can only make 
“estimates” Kif the quantity 
eaten. In the aeconiit of the 
poultry and game, you have 
only the numbers sofd—J dare 
say that not near .ill of these 
were eaten in London. But 
enough. The Londoners have 
plenty to e.'it,' 

“iVemain, dear children, 

“ Your affectionate fri 2 nd| 

“ Young.'* 


Wfiiaii ev’ry small expensofnn^ nothing waste; 
Furtlungs, long sav’d, amount to pounds at lost. 
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FOBEIGN TRAVELLER. 

TURKRT. • 

“My dear Children, — 

“ I was obliged to stop in the 
middle of my fust letter; for, as 
you may see, there was no more 
room on the page. < 

' “ Now lo: us finish the his- 
tory of Constantinople. You 
may remember, Ist, thatl tailed 
up the Arcfiiftelagof 2ndly, thaf 
we ptisscd through* the straits 
called the Dardanelles; 3rdly, 
that we sailed into thf Sea 
of Marmora i 4thly, that we 
reached Constantinople by suii- 
ri.se; Sthly, that 7. saw many 
mosques, minarets, and cypress 
trees, &e. ; 6thly, that cannons 
were fired because the Sultan 
had a little son ; 7thly, that we 
saw the beautiful curvc-.shaned 
harbour aulled the ^ Go) Jen 
Horn* and the shipping ;«Btbiy, 
that Constantinople stands on 
a triangle-.shapcd proinotjtory; 
and, 9thly, |hut it is said to be 
built on seven hills. 

“Beyond the city of l*;oN- 
BTANTiNOPi.K WO. SHW ilic very 
narrow strait, or canal, called 
the Dosphorvs. Tiiis leiid.s from 
the Sea of Marmora into the 
D/ark Sea. Yon may notice 
this strait on the map; it is so 
called from the Latin word, 
BuHj II bull, bccau.se it is .said 
that it is narrow enough for a 
bull to swim across. 

I “ * But jo not the city itself 
beautiful, sir?’ said the Greek 
merchant to me. ‘Look now 
how the«>Ciwers glisten ii) ^the 
BunJ Now 1 will show^oufthe 
seven hills. The first hill is, 


coverediby the great seraglio of 
the Sultan.’ 

‘“What is a seraglio?* I 
asked. 

“ ‘ “ Seraglio” is the Turkish 
name for a palace; but that 
seraglio of the Sultan is one of 
the largest places you have 
evir seen or heard of; its wails i 
are nearly three miles in cir- i 
cumference, and contain twelve ! 
gates; and it is supposed that ; 
nfoit; than 6,000 persons live ; 
inside. The principal gate is ; 
calted the- Sublime Porte.’ I 

“ ‘That is the largest dwell- | 
ing-placo I have heard of yet,’ ! 
I replied. 

“‘Yes, it has been called “a 
city within a city.” The.«e<rr)wd 
hill is crowned by the lofty dome 
of a mosque. ()ii the thu d liill 
you see the still loflier mo.squo 
of Solymun the MagniOceiit.’ 

“ * \Vhich,’ I asked, ‘ are the 
minarets of the mosque?’ 

I “‘The minarets are those 
I light, arrowy, and graceful-look- 
ing to wers .surround iiig the dome 
of the ino.sque. The mosque 
it.sclf i.s, as you know, a Malio- 
inetan place of worship. The 
third hill is, you may oh.serve, 
iifiitcd to the fourth byamiinber 
of wide-span arches,’ 

“‘Wliat are.tho.se arches? 

Arc they jiart of a railway?* 

“‘No; they form part of a 
very ancient aqueduct: the wa- 
ter flow.s over the arches. On 
the Jifth hill you see a very lofty 
slender tower ; a guard is always 
kept up there to watch the 
breaking out of fires in the city. 
These firc.s often happen in j 

Constantinople, because the pri- i 

vate houses are mostly built of 
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wood. Another reason is, that 
the streets are very naifow; in 
the year 1831, the number of 
houses burnt down was 18,000. 
The people, too, are very 
careless.' 

** * Blit where are the sixth 
and seventh hills?* 

** * The truth is that there are 
several more hills, but they a1‘e 
all of smaller size. I told yon 
why the city was said to be 
built on seven hillsi The fact 
that the city is built upon Ifillft 
I is one of its advantages ^ the 
I winds Wowing north and soAh 
I keep the air tolerably pure 
1 and healthy} the city, too, is 
pretty clean for an Eastern 
city; the rains w'nsh down the 
sides of the hills.* 

“ * And the city,’ I said, * owes 
its beautiful appearance to these 
hills. Thus they give it three 
advantages.* 

‘“But Constantinople derives 
its greatest advantages from its 
jMsition. If you look at the 
niii]), you will see that it is 
.sitnnte^d almost in the centre of 
the land in the eastern hemi- 
sphere: it can tlicrefore easily j 
he. reached by the people of 
the north and south and thp 
people of the cast and west. 
You will sec, too, that it is 
connected with the Black Sea, 
the Sea of Marmora, the Ar- 
chipelago, and the Mediter- 
ranean. It seems to he in the 
right positioii to become the 
enpHni of t’ce Old World. The 
old knew this, and 

therefore • iiey made it the 


capital of their Eastern empire. 
Tile Emperor Constantine built 
the present dty in the jrcar 328, 
and it was called after iiim 
Constantinople.* 

“ ‘I remember,' I said, ‘that 
it was the high road between 
Europe and Asia ; for the Cru- 
saders passed through here on 
the?lr way to the Holy Land.' ^ 

“ ‘The position on the triangle- 
shaped promontory is also an 
a/)vdntage, f&r two sides are 
washed by d^cp waters. It is a 
city of great Strength. Perhaps 
no city in the w'orld has been 
besiegvd so many times; it has 
undergone twenty-four siegc-s, j 

and in twenty cases the besiegers i 

were driven bhek. 

“*f?trong ns Constantinople 
is, it docs not seem likely to 
become of great importance 
under its present owners. The 
Tiyks living there now, are 
lazy, and take no care to im- 
prove »the city; they rather 
waste and spoil the splendid 
places* built by the former in- 
habitants. Clean as the city 
wouijl be naturally, t)ie Turks 
otten allow it to bacomc so 
dirty, that they are subject to 
the plague, and other di.sasters. 

“‘But you shall judge for 
yourself; for, see! wc are goiug 
on shore.* 

“ I then landed in company 
with the Greek mcrchanr, Ad 
here, in Constantinople, 

“I remain, dear children,. 

“Your affectionate Jriend, 
“Uncle Richard.** 
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Poetry. 


THE POOn MAN’S HOLIDAY. 

On, hlcflscd ! wlicn some liolirlaj 
Brinfrs town.Hinen to tlie moor, 

An<l in (he sunbennis brighten up 
Tiie sud looks of the poor. 

Tiic bco puts 01 his richest ^old, 

Ah if lliat worker knew — 

How Imrdly (and for little) they 
Their pnl^s task pursue. ^ 

]3u(>fron) their sdals ^ho Aense of wrong 
Or. dove-like pinion tli«s ; 

And tiironed o'er nil, (l.rgivenc^s sees 
ilia iiria^e in their eyes. 

Soon tired, the strcel-born lad lies down 
On TiiiiijornTn and thyme, 

Aiyi tlirough his grnte<i (ingera sees 
The falcon’s flight stibliine; 

Tlien Ilia pnie eyes, so bluely dull, 

Orow darkly blue with light. 

And his lips redden like the iiloom 
O’er miles of tnountains bright. 

The little lovely niuidcn-hnir 
Turns u^i its* happy face. 

And Haith unto the poor man’s licai't, 
“Thou’rt welcome to this place.” 

The infant river loappth free 
Amid the bracken tall, 

And cries, **Voii k\ru there is ONB 
^Wiio rcigiicth over all ; 

** And unto Him, ns unto me, 

Tlipu’rt welcome tft partake 
His gift of light, 11 is gift of air, 

O’er mountain, glcii, and lake. 

** Our Father loves us, wnnt-uorn man ? 

And know thou this from me. 

The pri«)e tliut makes rhy pum his couch, 
May wukd’to 'iivy tlico. 

** Hard, hard to henr are want and toil, 
As thy worn featu.cs tell ; 

Hut VV^ilth IS armeil with fortitude, 

And bears thy suftcriugs well.” 

KJiENEZBR SLUOrr. 
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23rd Week. UONBAT. Natural History. 


MAMMALS. 

1 ORDER 10. THICK-SKINNED 

ANIMALS.* * 

THE ELEPHANT (Cotltinueti) . 

IK Bring out t^c Elephant, 

t Lui!}’. • 4 

j L, Here lie is.f • 

I \V, L:U5t week we tallied 

about hi.) body, legs, tu&ks, 
head, neck, and iruuk. 

; Jon, Yes. I w ill recapitulate. 
' Becau.se be has .^uch u iintssive 
bo<ly he has pillardike legs; 
because he has heavy tusks his 
head has a large, thick skull; 
j because he has such a thick 
skull he has — a — what? 

\V, Why, a sliort, .strong 
> neck, and a tough pax-waK, to 
be sure! 

; Jon. Oh, yes! And because 
be lias a short neck he has a 
I long nose, which saves him the 
: trouble of kneeling or climbing, 

, and is useful us a hand to pro- 
j cure bis baxl. 'J’bero! I lucan 
to say 1 have a very goctll 
i memory to remember all that! 

' IK But I think I could have 
I said it, too. 

I M. Suppose, instead of talk- 

i iiig about yo.ir memories, we 
iiiiisli the a((uunt of the ele- 

• The 2J3rd ami 24t)) Weeks con- 
sist entirely o' Natural Ilistoryaiid 
History, in or lor that the accounts 
of the ' lUy and the Planta^ 

genet I^en^ •/ may be completed ia 
this yoluiuv* 

I t &ee pttK-e 041. 


phant. \Ve will keep to the 
description of each part — sa\ ing 
little about their uses for the 
present. • * 

I mentioned the tusks, la.st 
week, ^is l^ing very lieavy. 
luom 70 tc# 100 lbs. each i.s an 
ordinary weight; but in Am- 
btenhun one was sold which 
wctg|||ed 050 lbs. 

IK That is a dreadful W'ciglit, 
mamma; that would be 700 lbs. 
fortheimir.# Perhnps the one 
you mcMition had a gmit hulkt 
ill it! I have heard of a bullet 
being found iu uu elephant’s 
tusk. 

M. Very true. I will explain 
tluit. You may renwmber tlmt, 
when |ho elephant tried to ob- 
tain admission to tlic seventh 
order of mammals, he thought 
that ni.s tusks ciiiscd liim to 
resemble those animals. Therc 
he wj.s n’fjJjt. The, largest of 
the mamimil# iv.semble the 
sinalle.si. Tliose gnawing-teeth 
of the UodtMits are, as 1 told 
you, always growing ; .at the 
rootofesu'h tooth llu-iv is a pulp, 
from whi<*li new ivory is formed. 

Jon. Yt*.s. I remember that; 
and U.S fu>t as the tooth i.s worn 
out, it is repaired. 

M. It is exactly so with our 
stout fl'ieiid'.s tus'k.%; they are 
only long canine teeth, like tiie 
canine.spf thcgnawing-aiiiinais. 
AinJ^they grow fnJhi a judp 
whi«4i pis continually forming 
new ivory. 
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W'. But how do they grow 
bullets, manrnia? * « 

Af. A bullet wai| once found 
in the tusk of an clcphan^ and 
it came in this way : — The ele- 
phant was shot in the head; 
but you may shoot twenty 
bullets into an elcjdiani’s skull 
without killing him ; for the 
bullet, iristeud of reaching <th<i 
brain, will, generally lodge in 
the thick wall of the skull. 
This was the cas^ of fhe jipor 
elephant at Exetor ’Change, 
which the soldiers could not 
de,stroy by a volley of musketry. 
Thus the bullet you appak of 
was doubtless lodged near the 
socket of the elephant’s tusk, 
in the pulp ii'oin y<hlch the new' 
ivory was formed. 

L, And then, T siippos'e, the 
pulp surrounded it and hecame 
hardencfl ; and, in time, that 
part of the tusk grew out. 

M, I dare say that was Ihc 
case. But, to finish tjie de- 
scription of the teeth, — the 
molar teeth of this greaf animal 
arc also cyactly like those of 
the little Kodents. They have 
cross (transverse), ridges' for 
grinding their hunl food. Wlicn 
u griiKUng-tooth has been worn 
out, the one behind it comes 
into use, growing up and 
almost pushing itself into the 
place of the old tooth. This is 
exactly the way in which the 
teetli of the squirrel or the 
mouse grow. So the giant 
elephant and the lilliputian | 
mouse ha\c their teeth funned 
on the same plan. • 

The TRUNit may be noticed 
next. Mu that is a splendid 
nose! Look at it! Set^.iti’ow! 
up! down! backward! forw'ard! 
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obliquely! spirally,* in a w'uve | 
line, i]} any-shaped line yju i 
please. 1 do not think it i 
could be more flexible if it ! 
were made of India-rubber. I 

I 



But here is a part of n slice ; 
which has been cut out of the ; 
trunk. By tliis you will sec j 
that it consists almost entirely | 
ot muscles, which arc like very 
small fibres. These muscles j 

arc nearly 40,000 in niiinher, | 

and they are interlaced in every 
direction: thus it is that the 
tnink is so flexible. 

You may also notice that 
this trunk has tw'o nostrils, and 
Jlmt there is a piece of skin 
projecting beyond them, whieli 
looks like a little finger. 

But we have had enough j 
“description.” You have al- 
ready noticed his eyes, cars, I 
ami other parts. i 

ir. Y'^es. Now, please tell 113 1 

some of the uses of these parts. | 
M. The ditterent parts of the 
elephant are mncli more inter- j 
csting when we know their ! 
uses. 


• Lessons on Drawing, vo.. ii p.lfi. 
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Now, imagine, once more, 
that you see an elcpliwt. He 
lives in India, in the jungle, 
where long grasses, canes, ami 
reeds grow — where there arc 
forest -trees, and rivers; tigers, 
and other wild animals. Sec! 
he is coining through the 
tangled wood. He moves w'ith 
n lieavy step, trampling d(^\n 
the small brambles, and clear- 
ing away the hanging bough*H 
wiili his tusks. There is a iiie * 
bough lianging up ther<?! ■•u 
leaiy hough, w'hieh wouli>make 
a nice mouthful — he breaks it 
otfwitli his There is a 

small tree whir li might as well 
come down • ■•hi' loots it up widi 
his And- hut he siaits 

— he treiublos. Ah ! from tin* 
dark shade two glaring <‘ves aie 
lixed upon Inin — a tiger, whieli 
had been sneaking tow'ards hni‘. ; 
rushes on him boldly. 'I’lieu 
comes .*1 fearful struggle; a | 
Inimpling, a roaring, u bellow- | 
iug, a struggliiig again; ami— 
the tiger is piinied to the earth. 
Ye.sl the elejdiaiit has thrown 
hiMi up, ami ha.s dashed liiiu ! 
down again with In.'s trunk — he \ 
tixes and holds him down witli . 
lii.‘« /w.4s'— and he tram]»le> on [ 
him W'ith his heavy feet. ! 

'rims you see, tliat his lusk.s 
have their uses. Ilow' maii\ j 
<]id you count? i‘ 

lou. I coinfted four. Now , 
jdea.sc to tell ic> ahoiit hisTUUSK. | 
M. Very w; 11. Sec! he is, 
going on. ' I te gently w.aves his ; 
t/ifuk. I’lnst ' wonderfully strong 
trunk w'ith • iiieh lie lifted the 
tiger, see I ow he u«es it! He . 
breaks otV motber branch with ! 
his tn.sks: he grasps it, strike.s it 
against his bTO-leg.s to clean it, ; 


doubles it up in a ronml inouih- 
and po]),N it into his mouth 
with hi.s itituk. And now he 
comgs out of the shady wood; 
but he iinds it ratliei warm, so 
he breaks od* another hraneh, 
and uses it a.s a fan —waving it 
to and fro with his fnnik, 

Hut he comes on, and in his 
way he find.s a stream. Now'^ 
he eools himself mu oanu’«j; 
Look how he rolls his iinw leldy 
hod\ iPtthe 4 ol't oo/v mud!'-lie 
% eiijo\ ing*the ]jlea-mes of a 
bed ami a* hath. Ilo i'. exen 
eiijo-iing a c-haili- -to*, 

see. l*e hohU the water up high, 
and .squirts it down on Ins head 
W'iili hi.s tnn/k. lie e.m do 
iiiore, \et (>*liaf, a line organ 
It is! o as he lies in the water, he 
sech a sera]) of a — a in'Te 
twi^' — (lontiiig on the .siirftu'e, 
and he piek< iijt even that with 
lip* little linger-Mke end of liis 
trunk. 'I'licn his trunk is usi'Ctd 
as an»»’.g!ni ijrti'ijiiuti, and as 
a /m'/c/* ; ii is aKi) useful as an 
orgai^ of sinvIJ, and is a im st 
dt iieale organ of tnnuh. Won- 
der! ,.'1 organ it is! it is even 
in iMu.’Ui ly' sound ! • 

ir. Then h, is like a ebiireh 
organ. 

M. Or lliOre like a tnnnprt ; 
for, as he lies in file, mud, de- 
lighted with hiiiiM*l! and his 
eomJitioii, he '•mut- loith bus 
jo\ ihrougii the long lube-like, 
ini-strils cf lii.s trunk. I eaimut. 
describe to you tbe .sound he 
makes — hut 1 will read to ;u\\ 
the descriplioii gi\eA bv Bi^lu.]) 
llefier, wlio heard it : — 

“ A situml stniek v^v ear, the 
innBt*st)lrian and singular I c:m 
(•oiiAflve, it eiiine its it* fnau flio 
w'atcr on which w'c wore ndmar. 
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Jt wus loiijr. »loep, mid tn‘inuloiis, 

I Hoinetliin^ bctuucn tlio bcilowini* 

' of It bull and the b)>vvin^ of ii 
I whale. ‘Oil!* Ruid AhJidInli, 

I ‘ I here are elophanta batbin^r. 

! Jbiccii much ]i1hco for clepbnnl.’ 

I 1 looked imniedinti'Iy, and saw 
I about twenty of tbor^o line aniiiialH , 
' with their lieudA and trunk:} Junt 
; uppeuring above IJio water.'^ ^ 

! W. I siroiild like to see 
twenty idejdiunts. 

M. Ves; at jiinMinie, or'^iiij 
! any pljiee, a nnnilTer of tliese 
vplVndid uninials is a tine sight. 

' Jt is said that “a herd of ole- 
jihants, hemled by their irfighty 
I leaders, feerling in ealm seeii- 
rity in the dejdlis of the forest, 
or on the banks </i‘ a river, in 
I some seelnde<l valley, tirins 
one of the mubt imposing scenes 
in nature.” 

lint you have heard enough 
of the uses of his fnnd'. Ifuw 
many uses^ did you notice in 
iny description? * 

Ij. I counte<l seven, munnn.a. 
il/. Much more might l« said 
of its .sei’xuT; to man. J^u clc- 
! pliant is n^i'cl in time of jvnr. 

I AVliile t\\Vnty yokr of oxen 
' drag <ine heavy efinnon, he Avill 
Iiel]) them h\ iifting it up isith 
his trank, wliicli he curls round 
it. Or if a cannon he stuck 
fast in a hog — wlien hundreds 
of oxen cannot draw it out, he 
jilaces his fiat forehead against 
' the mu///lc and A\ith one great 
I ]iush lie urges it on. Again, 

I lie carries heavy cannons on his 
I hack — or baggage, aul sUu’cs; 

or he drags cannons up steeji 
! moimtain^paths, and Ills driver 
rewards hurt for his scrv'ufit? by 
giving him swectnieats* tdVat, 

! and strong spirits to drinK. The 

I 3r»6 


Indian warriors place a littV ) 
castle ii^iou his buck, from | 
which they can shoot at tlieir j 
enemies, in times of peace, j 

ngahi. the natives place on him j 

a sliady car Citlled a //owv/o/i, i 

and go out for a pleasant ride. ! 

* AVlien dead, the elopliaiit is | 
not wit hout his uses. You know I 
tha*t his ♦eeth and great tusks | 
form ivory; Lis skin is also i 
useful. I 

/j. Before you Icu^'c off, 
nfiinrma,'w'ill you please tell us 
of diiTcieni sorts of ele- ! 
phaiib? j 

J/. There are two princi]ial I 

,sorts — the Ai-rican and the I 

Asi VTKJ. ^'hc Afiuo/VN is tlie 
larger of the two, and lia,s long- 
er tusks. It w as formerly used ! 
by the Cartliaginians in the war [ 
against the Romans; but when 
those ])eo])le had b(*en eon- 
! (piered, their inelliwl of taming 
these anini.ils was lost sight 
of jind forgotten. Thus it is 
said in the pivocnt day that 
tlie Afuc.in elephant cannot he 
famed. The AsfATiO JOi.u- 
riiANT is still used in the Indi.'in 
wars. Y"oii may also read in 
Roman history how', nearly 
l,yno years ago, rvrrhns, the 
king of lilpirus, frightened the 
Romans with these animals. 

L.istly: Y^oii may one. d.ay ! 
read of a third species — tlic I 

extinct elcphantS, which have ' 
been fouiui frozen up in the \vy j 
seas in the Korth of Asia. Tins } 
''ejihaiiL is called the Mam- 
moth, and is known by the | 

great curve in its tusks. There j 

is also an extinct animal i 

called the Mastooon, which is ! 

much like the elephant*, it j 

has been found in Ametira. 


I 
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I 23rd Week. TUESDAY. Natui'al History. 


MAMMALS.* 

ORDKtt 10. TIUCK-SKISNE© 
ANIMALS. 

Tapir, Hhinoctros, Pig, WUd 
' PRcenry, Btihyroussn, 

\ J / ippopotamv.% Uyrax, 

M. I told you that the <;le- 
phants form the first division of 
I tlu' thick-skinned iininials. You 
nmy rcmcinhcr that tliey are 
called the 

Tlic next division a(* tni* ! 
order \ve may call the (Jowyion ' 
'ThirA-sL'iiineJ Animals, 

I THK COMMON TTUCK-SKINNEU 
j ANIMM.S. 

The Tapir is the first ani- 
mal to he noticed. I wish I 
ha<l time to draw yoti his pic- 
ture. You would sec that his 
nose is prolonged, but iu)t nearly 
so inucli as the elejduuit’s; so we 
do not call it a trunk, hut a 
ivotit. However, it is long 

ciiough to gra"}) bunches of 

herbage ; ami is useful as a 
hook for draviug down twigs 
to the mouth. 

Like the elephant, its bide i'j | 
very thick ami tough ; so it I 
cares very little for lu'jMuhlct^or | 
bushes; but it is said that “it 
eiurics its lioad low, and 

; ploughs its course through the 

! woods.” 

Like the elephant, too, it is 
fond of the water, and flees to 
; it wlicn wounded. Although 
I it lias not ^uch tusks as the 
I elephant, V* ‘ its teeth are strong, 

, for it to d‘ :jnd itself with. 

I The iPiucipal kinds arc th» 
South A}f ter icon Tapir and the 
i Indian J apir. 


, ^The ItniNocKKOs is s\ii cx- 
I ccoAingly ‘•^thick-skinneil” ani- 
i mill. lli«. skin is also coarse 
and *kiiottv, and scen s to lie 
upon his body in fol«ls like a 
cloak which does not fit him. 

His body is iuns'»ive, ami like 
the elephant's. It is even more 
unwieldy and awkwani, from 
the shortness of hjs legs. AU I 
I though tlic no-e is rather long, i 
he, has neither a trunk nor a | 
^ptout; l)is ifppcr lip, however, j 
is used fiy* taking hold of iiis j 
food. The greatfifit pcciiluirity j 
i>r tlm animal is his fioni. I'liis j 
is sifiiatcd on the nose hones, i 
and rises pcri)emlieulavl\ ; ii i?. ’ 

a terrible wt^*apon, not. only fur 1 
defence. Imt of oftenee. The 
rhinoceros i.s not a fi aid to attack 
either the tiger or the »‘!ephnnt. ; 
Indeed the elephant is so fright- ! 
cikmI at this lireadful horn that 
ife fears the rliinoceros even 
iijore^than the tiger. 

I In il.s habits it is like tlic 
aniinalh we h.avc just inen- 
I tioned. It lives ^ lazy life, in 
! the fritjdcs. In India ,\on may i 
I sec' If, walh>\ving in the iiiml by i 
the h')id'ers^«»f the rixers, or 
bathing in the water itself. j 

When it returns to the land 
it moves along slowly on it.s i 

short Jcg.s, cair*, iiig its head i 

low, ami phiughiiig up the 
ground with its Iiorn. 

It is a very ilangerous animal ; 
to attack. If it runs away it 
proceeds at a very fair pace, i 
and with great violence knock- 
ing dow'u everything in its 
way— trunks of trees, great i 

stcuie^, &e. • j 

JJ'jierc arc two kind.s, — that j 

found in India and Java, which i 
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lias vne hom; and that of Sa* 
matra, has tm hSrns. 

The Pig is better known in 
our country than the tapir or 
the rhinoceros, for it is found 
ill Kiirope, Asia, Africa, and 
Aiiicricu. It is also better 
known because it can easily jie 
(sinied. Like the others, it 
lives in the woods, eating roots 
and stalks of plants: acorns, 
heoch-inast, &c., alSo formjf»art 
of its food. Like the ^oth^r 
pachyderms, it leads a lazyl^fc, 
sleeps and rolls in the mud. 
It also has its nose prolonged 
to form a snout, and although 
this snout cannot grasp its food, 
it is used for grubbing up the 
earth, turning over the leaves, 
its nose is an organ of 
digging or grubbing rather than 
of grasping. It caiYies its head 
low, like the rhinoceros .and 
ta])ir. Again, it is harmless if 
not molested; but if attacked 
it can defend itself with its 
great tusky canine teeth. The 
pig, although it may be tamed 
wlicii young, w’ould soon return 
to its wild state if allowed to 
escape. It is said that **not 
only the pig, but the elephai i, 
the horse, and all pac/iydcrm 
show this disposition, Avhile the 
ruminants when tlicy are once 
tamed by man aMuain peaceably 
under subjection.”* 

\V, Is not the pig a very 
stupid fellow, tnamnia? 

M. No ; i J may be lazy, but 
he is by no n • an stupid, 'rherc 
Ini VC been .tny “learned pigs” 
who could play at cards, and 
do w ondei'.' ul things. Pigs have 


• l)r. Carjwmter. 


shown themselves to be as saga* 
e^iis astlie elephant; generally 
this auimaT^is reckoned to be 
far i;tore intelligent than the 
horse or the ox. In this country 
it is "not so obedisH, hut it may 
be “broken in.” T have read 
of a sow being “ broken in to 
follow the gun ; it is said that 
shff stood to her game a s stauncJi, 
ns the best pointer.” Again, 

“ in Minorca it is used to draw 
ilic* plohgh, "^nd works well.” 

It was foriAerly thus used in 
Scotland. “ A cow, a sow, and 
two young horses, were seen 
yoke<^ together and drawing a 
jjdough; it is said that the sow , 
was certainly the best draw’cr i 
ofthefour.”“ 

It is an injustice, too, to say ' 
that the. pig prefers to be filthy ' 
— there is no animal more de- | 
lighted with its clean straiv, 
tlmn the pig is. ! 

Jon. 1 think, mahima, that 
the pig is distinguished by a 
good sense of smell? 

.^/.■•Yes, it has the sense of j 
smell and the sensd of licaring, j 
and,, above all, the sense of 
tiotc., i.i gi^at perfection. It is 
a s.aying Unit pigs can sruelJ 
the w ind. They certainly know 
when a storm is coming, and 
they will run abour. much agi- 
tated, and screaming, and hold- 
ing straw in their mouths. 

The Wild Boar belongs to 
the Pig family. It is said tr» be 
the origin of our domestic race. 

It has long tusks, and if 
attacked is veiy savage. The 

te reus wild-boar^ chase was 
rery common in England. 
Ilc*Moep8 in his lair during the 
dav,,itud comes out just before 
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the twilight : if in his ramble raise a small part of its head 

through the woods ho should above tli3 water — from its (»yes 

meet with flesh as wciU as vege- and nostrils being placed at the 

table he will eat it, but ho will top, as I told you. It thus takes 

never attack another animal for its supply of air, and sees 

the sake of i^lesh. whether the world above is 

The PecceRt, a South Ame- going on all right, without 
rican animal, is one of the Pig being observed itself, 
tribe. In the cool of the evening or 

Another animal of this tril^e ni^it it comes out from the 

Fs the BARP.toiLssA, which has water to cat the herbage grow- 

singularly curved tusks. It is ing on the bank, and here it 

found in Java, and the othcr^ begins its bad habits. A farmer \ 

Eastern isles. o lifing in' Africa may have a ' 

" splendid field of .rice, or maize, j 

The last of the Pig tribe to or .ftgar-canc. Ho may wake | 

be mentioned is the Hiphopo- up in the morning and behold 

TAMiTs, sometimes called the a shocking sight. Some huge | 

Kiver-liorsc. This, too, is an animal has been there, and, ; 

! “unwieldy animal, as you may without asking leave, has filled ' 

I SCO in the drawing. I^rorn his great stomach with a wonder- j 

I its habits, its general appear- fnl quantity of rice. He has | 

j uiice and character, it might he trampled down a great deal I 

I called a gigantic hog. Its %s more, and actually seems to | 

I are so short that its stoniatji have been rolling himself over ! 

I almost rcttolies the ground; its and over in the soft mud, roll- I 

I great canine Ueth are cowtiiiu- ing the rice into it also. Poor | 

’ ally growing, and they mb farmer! all he can say is — “Hip- ; 

i against each other, likc^i the popotanins 1” He knows what to | 

teeth of the ‘f gnawing animals.” </o; he can pursue the enemy, j 

Its ittomach is partially divijicd and this he does very often. I 

into sevcrsl sacs. Hs nostrih 'raking with him some friends, | 

and its you may see, are they track the glutton, lie in i 
situated very *hlgh in the head, w^it for him, and when he 

It has four toe» to each foot. comes out of the water, one ' 

W. Nbw, will you tell us man gets behind him and ham- 

something ofitsAa/^/AT, mamma? him. ' 

M, It has very bad habits L. What is that, mamma? , • 

sometimes. It lives on the il/. They cut the tendons of | 

margin ctf the rivers in Africa, the leg so that he cannot escape ' 

TheAy,]^ its other thick-skin- by flight. They next proceed 

ned bitraj^icn, it^ frequently ui- to destroy the unhappy animal 

dulgq9>& f^atn. It docs not in the best way they can. 
lik» the ^^p water, but chooses W. And when they have 

a Spo£^'erc it can wall^ killed him? 

thG.bcStoin^^ith its headnenfl^ M, Then they make use of 
n^ftehing the surface. Wheif it him. He is one of the /V7 tube, 
Allots to breathe, it necc* only you may remember ; and he 
% 8*0 
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is a fainou'j “ porker.” Uii<ler- 
neatli liis skin is n laycnof soft 
Aif, wliirh is considered a “pe- 
enJiar delicacy.” The hide is 
of enorinoiis thickness. On the 
hack and sides it is two inches 
deep ; so it is made into shields, 
boats, w hips, walking-sticks, and 
! so on. 

The Ilippopotainns i.? wdll 
known in England now. Last 
‘ year (1850j, the lirst llippopo- 
tarnns tJiat over visited these 
shores was landed. Ilwasacnt 
I .as a present t^the Zoological 
Soci* ly ])y Viceroy *of 
»/tcyp^- Oirrctly the great 
hnite liindco, lie hecanic the 
Idon” ot tl.e day, and con- 
ducted hiinselfcecordingly- lie 
hliowcd the English that he was 
i :i true pachyderm. Jlc showed 
them that he could swim, and 
roll ahont. and jdiinge and en- 
joy himself in the water, and 
1)0 as merry as a porpcdsc. Then 
' he showed them how he could 
dnnk milk hy gallonfiils. B(>, 
as he did all this, he was taken 
notice of. He was ‘‘taken.” and 
“cut,” and “ presen tc<r’ in the 
HhiairtUt'd London jVt wa. He i 
was also introduced into j 

in a great variety of fonns; ami 
the public tlie\eh)ve went to .sec I 
him. Eor a long time he was ‘ 


visited by 2,0(K) people per day, 
nt^ on Mondays by no less than 
1 1,000 per dp.y. 

13>i^ although, in 1850, lio 
was a ffreai Exhibition, there 
came a ^reafer Ex/iihifion in 
1851, which ha.s qiJite “ put his 
nose out of joint.” Forfign 
arrivals have, been cvery-day 
afbiwrs this year. Wc have had 
foreign arrivals frpm every-* 
where; we have had — every- 
thing. T, am afraid that 
tfie Hippopotamus has found 
this to his C9st, and has to lead 
a sober life, 

'J’hc, Hippopotamus is sup- 
posed be the animal men- 
litmed in the Scriptures, in the 
40th ami chapter.*? of the 
book of Job, 

You have now heard of the 
second airman of the order — 
“The common thick-skinned 
animals.” You may mention 
their namc.s. , 

L. The second division of 
the pachytlcrrns includes the 
Tapir^the Rhinoceros, the Pig, 
the Wild Boar, the Peccary, tlie 
Rubv.-oiKSsa, the Hipjiopotaniu.s. 

^L And, there is another — a 
lit ,ie rabbit-like animal named 
the Hykax (called in the Scrip- 
tures the Coney') — w'hich wc have 
not had time to talk about. 


yiUENDSllIP. 


A FTUEXUsnii* that in frequent fits 
Ol coTilrovcraiul rage cmita 
The Hparks of ilidputation, 

Like iiniid-in-tiand insurance plates, 
Mo.^t unavoidahly ct^ates * 

The thought of contli^ation. 


COWPBB. 
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THE PLANTAGENET • 
K1NG» 

Tim ENGLISH PEOPLE TILE 
FIFTEENTH CENTCKY. 

; P. When you heard ol* Ed- 
j ward IIl.’s tunc, I spoke of the 
, ])rincipal social events of the 
14th century. Before hej^innyig 
I the history gf the Tt;i)Oii Kings, 
let us have a few words on the 
))eople of the 15th^ century.* 

! The times were (jertaiiily im* 
; proving. The feialal system 
' was fast wearing out. During 
I the former civil wars (ip the 
I time of Henry HI.), noniJKEV' 

1 wjis too common; no one’s 
! 1 1 f(i was s(!curc, norjiis property, 

j It is said that then, in llaiiip- 
I shire, and round about tlie’New' 
i Purest, the thieves were so 
! 11 uinerous that no j iiry tht cd to 

i fm<l any of them guilty. They 
i roamed alxpit all over the coufi- 
try, and the bands Avcre^enc- 
' rally under the protection of name 
I haron. In the, reign of Edward 
j L, a band (^1’ robbers attacked 
tlie town of Boston during the 
I lair-time, jet the town on*fire 
j ill three places, iyid*earried olF 
i all the riches thdV could find, 
j They were the vilest and most 
j cruel of men; one of them had 
> his character embroidered on 
his coat in letters of silver — 

•• I urn Caitain Warkeii, eom- 
innnderuf a troop of rolibers, an 
enemy •> God, without pity and 
without mercy.” 

Kobbery ^as still very fre- 
(juent during the “ Wars of the 
! , Boses”; Jbut, on the whole, the 
n kingdom was kept in* b^jitcr 
\ ^ ^ order. The government ,J(id 
not depend upon the barous ^or 
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hghtinfifmen, according to the 
old feudal system; but hired 
soldiers, and the people paid 
taxes to su]»port them. The 1 

king and the parliament (who I 

represented the people) made ! 

these taxes, and their power | 
thus became greater than that j 
oft the b.irons. In the civil | 
wai-s many of the ancient castles 
w'cre ruined; for iiifttniiee, sixty 
villages within twelve miles of ! 
Warwick were destroyed, and, 
of course, in th^ villages there 
wc§e many castjl. The barons 
did not rebuild their castles — ' 

they gave up living in strong 
fortresses, surrounded by thick i 
walls and moats. They then 
built for themselves some large 
wooden mansions, of limber and 
plaster. These mansions of the ; 
barons were noble and sjiaeious 
places; they were called kd/sy 
and to this day we often hear of 
the iJiironial hulls of England. 

ir. I have seen pictures of 
baronial halls; tht‘y were orna- 
mented with beautiful carving. 

P. Ye,s. There were beauti- 
ful carvings in oak and other 
w'oods, inside and outside the 
hall. The walls of the rooms ; 
wtre made of wainscot, and in i 
the winter were hung with I 
ma^-coloured tapestry. The 
cle^iit “hay” windows were 
large; while the “oriel” win- i 
dows were painted with the ; 
amts of the baron. I 

Jon. Yes; you said the nobles ; 
gave much attention to hcraldiy. , 
P. Opposite the porch of the 
mansion, or the gate-housoy* 
as it was called, was the inter- j 
esting and well-knovvn apart- 
ment called the hall. The tire 
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was made in the middle of the 
hull, and the smoke Gsoaped 
through the rafters. 

/on. Had they no chimney s9 

P. There were chimneys in 
some houses, but they were not 
cunimon ; indeed they were 
very rare until the time of Eli- 
zabeth. Hut even then they w’cre 
j>rinci pally used by thoyreat peR- 
j)le; who used to make excuses 
to tlieir visitors if they had no 
apartment with a chimney for 
them. There were few- carpet-^ 
but the rtcxirs w'cre sfrewcd'with 
rushes. The iUDst lively rotftn 
in the house was the great hdt. 
Tlic company there was some- 
times very vara d: the baron’s 
servants and his ' assals would 
often meet in great numbers ; 
while at their meals they wore 
very noisy, bawling to each 
other as much as they pleased. 
Sometimes they were qiianel- 
some, and at other times a 
wandering minstrel, or some 
dauccr.s, would dn)j) in and 
amuse tiieiii at their meals, 
(ireat dogs might be seen in 
one eornergnawing bones w hiei. 
were thrown to them; and ove‘* 
head on perches sat the hawks 
used in hunting. 

L. What did the servants 
eat, pupa? 

P. Various things. Enor- 
mous joints «»f beef, and dishes 
of salt tisli, cabbage, and bread. 
Very few the vegetables we 
now eat \\» :e known then. 

Tlic l‘it,vns also fed well. I 
have read f their “ stewed por- 
poises, • -rtsled cranes, castles 
of past: ., and tigers of jelly.” 
The c'ieigy secmwl to make 
theii meals and ftasis as im- 
portant as tliosc of the barons. 


I w'ill read you the “bill of ; 
fasc ” for one feast : — j 

“The goad’ip pnniaion made for i 

the installatiun-feaet ut George ! 

Neville, Arciibisluip of Yurk, ia i 

•% . ! 


14C6:— I 

Wheat, quarim 300 i 

Ak>, tuns 300 i 

Wine, tiiiib lOU I 

Spiurasse, pipes 1 ! 

Oten 104 I 

WMMhuIli «- 

Muttons l,(K>o ' 

Veils 304 

,Po7ki‘» 1 304 , 

Su niineb . . .« 400 

Gi-okc 2 000 

Capoiiei 1 .000 

Pipirs 2,000 : 

PIiAif-; 400 

Quiiil.fi 1.200 

Kowles, callui r.'es 2,400 

IVii('(H‘ks )04 I 

Mallards ui.d 4,000 

Orunifi 204 

Kidu's 204 ' 

Cltiekeiifi 2,000 

l^lSenns 2,000 

Connies 4,000 

Itarors 204 

Iteronshavvs 400 

IMioasants 200 

J*iiir>l«fq ft 0 

Wnodt'ocki) 400 

Curlews 100 

KernI 1,000 ' 

Itiieks, and roe? .ftOO 

P.islieK of VL'liisofi. eold .... 4,000 J 

Par'vd dishes ol ji Hies. . .... 1,000 j 

IM. .n diKhef of lellies ...... 3,000 j 

Cold tnrN, hukdd 4,000 i 

Cold custards, baked .'i,0U0 j 

Hot ]>afitiefi of venison ],.ft00 | 

Hot eufitanlfi 2,000 i 

Pikes and breams .108 | 

PiiriioiscK and seals 12 ! 


!5pieefi, sintured delicitcics, and 
wafers, ]>!erity. 

ir. 1 never heard of anything 
so cnormon.'i. e.xccjit the feasts 
of liichard If.; hut really for 
an archbishop to erg; so much, 
it seems too bad ! 

P, It wa.s truly an enormous 
wasyt; but such atfeast was 
notaS% great as those of the 
ancient Komans: and there 
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were no line turkeys, such as 
wc cut at Christmas. i 

Jon. Wliy was papa? 

I\ J^eoause the turke,y was 
hroii{ 2 ;ht from America. 

Jon. And 1 rcinenibcr that 
America was not discovered 
until 1492. 

P. There was one good 
thing concerning these feasts; 

* — the Irngmeiits were nearly 
always given to the poor, w'ho 
would collect ro^nd ^le porch 
of the hall at diimer-tiine, add 
wait for them. • 

The ci.oTHivfi as well as the 
>v)oi> and hwkmjno.s o/* these 
times, has undergone some 
changes. I am afraid you w'ould 
have hiuglicd at the ladies if 
you had seen them. 

ir. And that W'ouht have 
been rude! 

P. 'ro ho sure it w'ould! So 
don’t laugh nt my description. 

I sec swlady of the 1 5th Cen- 
tury. She wears a »tf^pk~vap 
with hntterfly wings.” This 
most cxtniordinarv het^d-dress 
is so hrmnl and liigh tlnit it 
looks like a loaded waggon; it 
rises nlnv>st three f^et above the 
head, in the shape of a sugar- 
loaf, while streamers of line 
silk arc flowing from the top * 
all the way down to the ground. 
Her skirts are full aud flowing, 
and adorned with fur, and at 
the end of each sleeve is a long 
pocket, called a slecve-poueh. 
Andlher lady has a head-dre‘?s 
consisting of two tow’crs of 
rolled lawn, whitm are fastened 
on her head like two horns. 

Tj. Well, I haven’t laughed, 
papa! bfit I think I wovjd ra- ! 
ther be a “ Bloomer ”,.tiijn be 1 
dressed so. 


W. And now show us a gcu- 
tleinaT^of these times, 

1^. Very well— 

I see a “ gentleman of Eng- 
land, oncof l tic olden time.” llis 
hair is not quite close in front, 
and is very long at the hack 
and sides of his head ; he wears 
monstnehe^. His coat is very 
lAose, a. d is made of satin ; it 
is fastened by eonls and tassels. 
HisMvi/s/cofj/is of iiglit-eolouretl 
silk. Ills Ifieerhes arc also light- 
#olenred, and lit very lightly. 
lIis*'A7«)cs are very long, uith 
pf/ints projecting six or eight 
inches btwond ihe toes. He* 
wears a shirt of fine lawn, with 
a collar and wristhamls em- 
broidered with silk. Oven* all 
he has a mantle w ith long sleeves 
reaching to the groinul. 11>* 
has not a hood on his head, 
like tlic gentlemen of the last 
century; hut a. honnft of velvet 
and fur, profusely decked with 
ostrich feathers. As the gen- 
tleman belongs to tlic party of 
the House of Yorlr, he wcar'j 
purple and blue colours; hiit if 
lie belonged to the House of 
fjancaster, he would wear white, 
and rcfl. 

Such is a true picture of a 
Smart “genllemaii of England” 
in the l.'illi eentiiry. No won- 
der tliat writers say the fopjiery 
of the l.‘3th and l-itli reiiturios 
was exceeded by the absurdities 
of the 15lh century, when it 
was diflicult to distinguish oiio. 
sex from the other. 

You have thus heard sonn*- 
thing of the dwellings^ food^ and 
clothing of the English in the 
! 15th century. We will eon- 
! tinue our account of the people 
next week. 
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L. Last week, papa, you told 
us soiuelhin^ of the Ikoiisc.s, 
food, and rlothin^ of the Eug- 
Jisli ]K*o|)le -uill you tell us 
more about tliein to-day? 

/*. Yes. Let us try to iinifth 
their picture. There were law- 
yers in those days, as there are 
now; there were ,der^yineii ; 
a»i<l there wore doettn-s; tiier^* 
were also inon of w'ar, too »iiany 
by far. There wore nioii#t)f 
h'.iuiiii*? and scioiit o; and there 
wore iiioii of taste — painters, 
poet.s, and imion'ians. In all the 
<lill(irent jirofes-snnis, ehantjo.s 
and improvcrn(*nts were i)eing 
made. Should you like to hear 
sometliiujj; of eacli? 

L. Yes, papa, filease. 

l\ Very well; we will take 
the hdlowing jirofessioiis — /me, 
divinitj/y meiitriiif>^ u'<n\ eduva- 
tiinu poetry^ mu.siCf and juainUti'H f 
aud the history of any arts, 
nniiiufacriires, or iuveutioii.s, 
that may he worth iiolieinir. 

ThcLvwYKUS imiltipliod in 
those da\.s. I t«)ld you ]i<»'v the 
nobles left their easth-s to live 
ill hal/s. Many people ot thf; 
eitics had aho hecome rich 
merchants, and they also luid 
lar^^e hous.*s. Nolde.s, iiicr- 
eliaiitc, and citizens, wire 
broujrht nearer together. Hiu; 
as nehes .ncrcase, strife also 
eometh: ''o read this in tlie 
Sacred )rd. 'riiiis it seeni.s 
that til * people of that time 
were ui <'li disposed to go to 
law, and quarrel. In Nortolk 
and Sidlblk, for in.stancc, there 
were so many law\er.^, that an 


of PtnUnnient was made to 
limit their nuinher. In thi.s 
act i| is said, that whereas 
there were eighty attonioys, 
and upwards, in Norfolk aud 
Suffolk, there should be only 
six in each eounty, and two in 
Nonvieh. You will .see tliat 
suiji a number was too gre;ir, 
when 1 tell yon that the w hole 
population of England was 
niueji It^s th^n 3,U0l),0(i(). 

* The Ci.k/i^oY, in tliosc clays, 
were as mimerous as ever, hut 
they did not improve. Katln r, 
iiiicler the had inflmuiee of tlie 
Pope, thev increiiM'd in wicked- 
nes.s. You heard how, in (lie 
n iguof lIiMiry V., w hich w u.s tlie 
early l>art of the century, they 
began the. cruel jiractiec of 
Imriiing those who did not l»c 
lievc as they did. The I'opes 
inereaJ'CMi in power, for the 
kiftgs of England hqd once or 
twice jyipcniled to them to si'ttle 
di.sputes hetw'ccn tliein.scL es 
ami their subjects. "J'he, J’ojHi 
eonsii/ered all tin; clergy in 
Eiiropt*. to be his subjects, aud 
th.it *tlK*y flight to ^seud him 
iiioiiey wheneyr he wanted it; 
hut the clejgy did not thinji -so. 
Ill the year 1447 Ecijie ■Ni- 
cholas V. sent Henry VT. a 
gohlcn rose, j.-eriuined ami 
blessed, which Henry aecejited. 
.\t tlu» same time lie asked the 
king to eommand his clergy to 
pay a heavy lax of one -tenth 
of their riches, to be sent to 
Nome immediately j but tho 
king refii.sed to do tins. 

ir. A hi he would have been 
paid .w'elll for his r'-<pe if the 
kin^Jmd done so. 

P. Yes; but the clergy also 
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I refused. They were too fond 
of riches to be very obedient to 
1 the Pope. • 

I 13nt the end of tficir power in 
Knghtnd was approaching! T told 
! you how John Wickli lie, “the 
I morning star of the. llcfonna- 

j tion,” taught the people. The 

' Sernpiures were being read, and 
' the light was clearing iiway^thc 
' , darkness, ^t is thought that at 

! one time nearly half the king- 
' dom were secretly Wicklj[fle*s 
followers. * * • 

I Jon. You said,* papa, that 
those who professed his doc- ' 
I trines were called Loihrt/s. 

J\ True. Pesidcs blirning 

1 the Lollanls, the jnie.sts tried 

in every way to kee]i ihe Scrip- 
tures from the p(M>plc. \Vhon 
IVieklirtc tran.slated the Pibic, 

' ns I told you, thvi/ hvovyht in a 
I hill into the Ilouf^e of f.ords to 
I si4pprrss it, hut this war. rejected. 

Tlicy preached against the HilAe. 

I One foolish prie.^t w'as^ heard 
I to stiy, “ If men read the 
! w'ords, * If thine eye offend 
thee, pluck jjtontj’ wcsluifi soon 
. Jiave a Tiatl<ni full of blind 
beggars.” 'Inhere were rfiany 
priests, cklled “ »{y’/ioo/-inen,” 
who tnugiit from men’s learn- 
ing in.stead of the Pible; they 
laughed at those clergy who 
studied the New 'resrument, 
and scoflingly called them “Bi- 
ble-meii.” These Bilde-tnen 
could not find anj place to read 
lertufrs in, nor any pupils 
listen in any yniversity oi 
Kiirope. The priests also called 
Wickliifi*. all manner of bad 
names, «ueh as “ Limb of the 
I>cvil, Mjfror of JlyJjoc’risy, 
Sower ot liatred, and lny(;i\tor 
. of Lies.” 
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But such means did TK<t an- 
swer: for the people read that 
Jesus was poor, and had only 
one coat, and they saw that the 
Pope dc.siro(* riches, while the 
clergy in England posscsse-d 
nearly onc-fifth of all the land. 
They read that Jesus “had not 
where to lay bis head,” but they 
sftw riiuf tile monks were, ac- 
cording to the account given by 
OTIC of thci^arcllhi^I'ops, “gross- 
ly ignorant, prolligafc, and iicg' 
ygejit of trieir duty; spending 
their«. revenue in noting, glm- 
DH/'v, and vice.” This was at 
the beginning of the fiiteontli 
century. 

Ion. I should have a.sked the 
king to take their inonev a^\ay 
from them, if 1 hud been an 
Englishman. 

P. The pcojde did so. In 
1409 they said to the king 
(Henry ^V^), “It would l>e 
iiiueh better to seize all the 
money of the eon\ents, and 
make tlie monks poor again, 
'riieii let others govern the |»ar- 
i.*>hcs who will attend to their 
duty better. All the money of 
these clergy would support 15 
eark. 1,500 hnlyhlt^, 0,000 ch- 
tpiirrs, 100 hoypWils, ami would 
lAavc for yon. King Henry. 
£20,000 a-_\ear” — an iniineii'.e 
sum ill thtj^e days. But the 
king had not learned Wick 1 iff .’s 
dovtriiics, or rcml the Bible, 
lie was afraid to make his 
priests poor, although you may 
remember that he was very pi^or 
himself, and would have, been 
glad of tbeir money. But thi.s 
w’.HS not the case with a king 
w'hom yon will hear of soon. 

L. Before jou leave otf talk- 
ing about the clergy, papa, will 
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you t(;ll US whether they 
j)reachccl on SiindiiysJ Did 
the })eo))le jro toehurch as they 
do now? What sort ol' sermons 
were there? and W'hat sort of 
churches? 

J\ Divine service was held 
only once a Sunday. 'I'ho bell 
was tolled between one and 
three, in the afternoon. The 
sermons have been jlcserihcd as 
‘‘sinpiiliir ei»n])ositions,” ami 
(•ontaine<l tnueli of what wo call 
imajjjtM'y.” The ehurehw in 
th<‘ time, f)f Kdu nrd T. weri*inost 
splendid, ami were rather etfli- 
ons. '^riiey are de.senhc<l us 
lorifjr narrow hi. ild ilia's, intende«l 
to represent a .'hip in which the 
p'osptd “ is tossed on the sea of 
the world.” A more favourite 
form wa.s tliat of the “(To.''s”: 
the present eathediMls of Ku}r- 
and have a eruciforiu ” shape. 
But w'c have talked euouj’h of 
the elerjry. You may remein- 
Ikt that flicir power nml wick- 
edness increased in the l.'ith 
ecuturv ; ami thus they prepare*! 
the w'ay for tlieirdow ufall, whieh 
happone*! in the Ifitli century. 

Jua. Now, please fell ii .some- 
th iufj about TiU viiMNir and 
Editoation. 

l\ Yes. Not all the elerpj’- 
were ignorant men. Many stu- 
died verv niiu li. It is said that 
in EdwMnl III.'s reign tliere 
were .students in the 

XTniversity wfOxford alone. The 
wov!:s of (iF-oFf UKV rii vrcEU, 
who ha^' . ecu styled “The la- 
ther oi 1’ iglish’p'^ctty,” were 
much ' }d in this eentiiry. 
Chauet * died in 1400. But I 


should add, tliat it was no great 
privilege to he ii learned man. 
Th*; real iclioUr was often 
obliged to hog his bread from 
door to door; for, although the 
common people, might not lie 
taught, the nobles pretended to 
de.spihc learning. War was 
thought to he a far more lion- 
oiraible profession. Sir Tho* 
mns JAtthinn^ a * celchratetl* 
lawyer and judge, w'as pcrhiij»s 
ihc • nio^t ctjelirated man <if 
tlioM* times. « 

There ^^e^e not many seliool- 
masteis for teaching the ]>eo])Ie 
until the hcgiiming of this cen- 
tury. In the vear M47, four 
London <*lergymen lu‘gan to 
think about low slate of 

cdueajion”in the City, 'riiey 
petitioned Barliainent lorlea\e 
to set iiji grammar-.Kcliools in 
their panslies, St. B*‘ter's Tf*?//- 
Iiilly Si. Andrew’s Jlvlhom, AU- 
haflou's, ami St. Marv's 
ehurch^ ’riiese arc the lour 
London jinri.she.s in wliieli 
“ Poppi:ir Edneatlou,” was be- 
gi’ii. The granmiar-selnxds 
siircceddl; and in tin; year 
143.*}* live iiy)re were li(>un»led — 
ill i<t. iVmf.s- / 'll lire! i\ aid, Sl 
LVffW, at How 
Chunhj St. Ih'rru’tt'u/s, and JSf. 
Anfhonj/. The.^e }*l.iecs are 
well known to tbe people of 
London. This wa-. yon set*, 
another great stej’ tow'ard^ 
increasing tlic power iif the 
people; for at llic hegiiiuing of 
Henry rV.’.s reign tlie eb'-hJreu 
of the villeins, iaaneis, and 
mechanic.^ were not allowed by 
luw to bp taught. 
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^ THE BEGGAR MAN. 

•* « 

Around the fire, one wintry niffhi. 

The farmer's rosy children sat ; 

The fupr^ot lent its blazing 
And jokes went round uml caroloss chat. 

When, hark I a gentle hand tliny hear, 

Jiow lup]jing*it the ifolted door, 

And, Ihns to gain their willing ear, 

A feeble voice was heard to implore : — 

“(Vid blrfws tfie IVast acrjjss the ihoor; 

Tli^^ sleet drives lii.N-fng ip tiu* wind; 

Yon toilsome iiiouniain^ies before; 

A ilrcary, treeless waste behind. 

‘‘My eyes are weak and dim with age; 

^'o road, iio])atli, cun J descry; 

And those [loor rags ill Nliiiid the rugo 
Of such a keen, inclement sky. 

“So faint T am, these tottering feet 
No moreiny feeble frame cun bear; 

My sinking heart forgets to beat, 

And drifting snows iiiy tomb prepare. 

« 

• “ Open your hospitable dof»r. 

And sliicld me from the biting blast; 

Cold, cold it blows aero.HS the moor. 

The weary jmoor that 1 have jast V* 

With hasty steps the farmer ran, 

And close booidetho fire they jdaco 
The p''^r half-frozen beggar man. 

With shaking limbs and pallid face. 

The little children floel^ng came, 

And warmed liisslifl'eiiing hands in theirs; 
And husily the good old dame 
A coinfurtublo mess prepares. 

Their kimlnesF ehcernl his drooping soul; 

Ami slowly down liis wrinkled eheek 
The big roll mi tea* was scon to roll, 

A])4 told the thunks he could not speak. 

The ehildren, too, began to sigli, 

And all their meiTv chat was o’er; 

And yet tlnjy felt, they knew' not why, 

JSiloi'e glad thp they had dune before. 

, »r ATKIN. 
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24th Weelc. MONDAY. History. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTUUY. 

P. Wt' wcro tiilkiiij? yo.«5ter- 
•Iny ol' ilic k-aniiiiff and educa- 
tmii of the lilteetitli x’cmurN. 
Vou will not wonder thftt the 
[»"«•{»](• were i^rnorant wheif 1 
tell you tlie jirite of hooks in 



file hook.s wore iniUtn. 

P, Ves; the monks used to 
write tliein. They were lx Mind 
to write so imieh e\ery ihi}. 
(.)f eourse sneh a plan was a 
very slow one, and ho<ikswere| 
>GO dear t«)r the eoniiiion peojile [ 
:o Inu. Snpjioso that a farm- 
lahoifer wanted a eupv of 
Wieklifle’s NowlTl Vstainent, it 
would have cost all the wiifrcs 
he ci'uhl earn in two yeaiv; 
while, it he had wanted to buy I 
a complete IhMo, aP his wni^jes 
for liftoeii y.irs would have 
been reij aired. 

/f)n. Am] iiow^ we can buy a 
Bible for ft’)ifiinri / 

P. For w I’leh im-rev wc oiif^bt 
to Ik* verv .'lanklul. We ou;ibt 
not to val 10 the J3jble less, but 
nv i-c. V>( oks, therefore, were 
(ml. ff' -d for extrcintdy rich 
po' iple * one but kinp-. hr bops, 
prie''!." > nd univer.sitie*', roiild 
havob M’aries. It show .show im- 
portant even sinn;lc books were, 
when we read of the means 
which the jivior and others at 


Boche.ster took to ]>reserve 
them. Tliov deolared that tiny 
wiMild pronJlnnec the awful sen- 
teiiee of ihim nation* on any om? 
who took away one of their 
, The* small number (d 
j ei'pies was*a jxreat liindranee 
; to study. '^I’hus at Oxford it 
I was oidered, “no htndeni .shall 
keoj) a hook of the library for 
I more than an hour, that he may 
not kiep others from tlie u.sc 
of the same.’* H\en kiii^s were 
ol)hi'<;d to hovnnr from tlieir 
Mihjeets. Ileiirv V. had a taste 
for readinir, and he borrowed 
several lolmms; after bisdearb 
they were elaimed by ibeir 
owners with as muvb aiixiidy 
as if tii”y y\ere, landed estate.-*. 

L. Ah I 1 suppose they did 
not r^e to ask for flieni when 
the kin;; was alive.* 

P. AS^lien books wen* thus 
expel!' ive.*an event, liappmud 
whieh -must havci ^iveti ;:u‘at 
joy to the men ofleaniiii;:. Ji> 
j the year l'4l.‘3, u i^ood eiti/en 
I named William ('axton intro- 
j dueed the art of printing;! All 
I honour to Willi. on Caxton! hi* 
i wa.s one of the /ioA/.> men of the 
j fifteenth eentiii v, for he was ol 
I some //.se to hi-i eounlrv. 
j IF. Jlow dill he invent it, 
Ipapa? • 

I P. He did not invenl, he only 
^ leavnei^ it. Suppose 1 tell you 
j liuwvprimin^ was iu‘*cnted? 

liiu Yes; do, papa, please! 
i /AWery well. Ip a city 
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Ilollaiiil, cjilli'fl Ilaarlt'iii, tlic-rc 
live<l anittfi called Jo// « (Jutt^n- 
hiinj, who used to ^ut words on 
wo»)d and then .stamp them upoT^ 
paper. So he made all kinds 
of thinj^s for good people to 
read. After a lime, ii .‘Servant 
of hi.s thought of an iniprovc- 
inent; he sai<i itytook such a 
long time to cut eaeli word 
'sej)arately,* ami that it would 
be bettor to cut only single 
letters, and join t*bem /ogelhej*. 
And so they did. • 

Hut John Guttenburgbad not 
onongb money to carry out bis 
new invention, and make it use- 
ful. So be sIiowimI it to a very 
wealtliy goldsmith, called John 
Faust, »wlio becanc*. bis partner, 
and adNanced him largc;.suin.s. 
They then set up in biisitiess in 
tbecityof .l/m/cMcc, in (lonmniy. 

Katst anu GriiKN- 
ruiNTEUS, were the Imst 
indnting lM*m in the world. Mr. 
Faiist sn])pli('(l the //w*'//, and 
Mr. Gutteiibnrg tlie /c<V, .as peo- 
ple .sa\. Having nowjdfiitN of 
iiiom'V, Gmtenhnrg conceiveu 
the bold iilca of printing a 
w'liolc IJible, wbicli#.Tniist na\c 
beeti ji trememWns work. lie 
found as he i)r«)ceedul that it 
was better to cut the letters in 
metal ; and a onng man n.ained 
Voter SchadVir, who was bis 
apprentice, tliongbt of saving 
himself the trouble of nitthuj 
ncw'^letter.s by making a immld 
of the proper shape and poi - 
ing the hot metaf into it. This 
process wt call enstint;; bnt 
this plan of casting was not dis- 
eovereil until after the IJible had 
been prirftcd. All the k/ters 
for that Bible were npwfc of 
rut metal. # 
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IF. It must have takvii a 
long lieic. 

P. It did indeed. Gnttcnbiirg 
laboured b:i'-d at bis Bible live 
ycar.s, from I I.*)!) to 14.').5. Jtwas 
printed in Latin, .^o it was not 
so long as the English Bible, 
yet it bad 637 leaves. Ilow' 
mud: it cost, altogether, I 
e:^nllot say, but before the hrst 
twelve slieets were finished, 
four thousand Horiu-? bad been 
.spent. Faust did not expect 
lliaf it would eryst .so iiiiieh, and 
tric<l‘to make Guttenburg repay 
bifii ; but as the poor man could 
not, they dissolved partnerslii]). 
Guttenburg .set up another 
press in M.iycnco, but he w’as 
iiow^ ruined. All the type 
and printing materials remain- 
ed in the hands of FaiLSt. 
Faitst took SelKetfer, who had 
marrieil hi.s daughter, into part- 
nership; and the seeoml print- 
ing linn in the world was 
ilA.vsvs’. Fai'.st and St JlU:FFER. 

But h'au:>t ivas not withoat 
his troubles. •I'hc art of pnlnt- 
ingliad been keptaelo.se secret, 
and reinaiiKMl so for .seven } ears 
longer, 'riius, when the new 
Bibles were published, the jieo- 
ple of Europe were astonished! 
Tlieysaid tliatthe coj»ies of the 
work were all rrartit/ alihr, ami 
(hat Faust had a great iiiimher 
of them, ami that he olT'ercd to 
sell them at less than half the 
usual price. So they declared 
that, he must have done it jiU 
by wilchcraft; that the red lines 
ail round the pages were hi.s own 
blood; and that the devil bad 
helped him. Then they threw 
him into prison; and although 
be was soon set free again, be 
was called “ Dr. Faustus tlic 
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^^.Tgician.’' Kvcii in this dav, were pretended “ magicians,” 
talcs iihont “ The Devil mid Dr. anfl protested to cure by charms. 
Faustus” are very familiar. One said tha< he had discovered 
This history of printing is not tlie “XOlixir of Life.” v^hieh was 
.apart of tlie^istoryof F.ugland to cause jieoplc to li\c longer, 
only; it belongs to the history IF. Like “Farr’s Life Pills;” 
of the world, and therefore "l have you ever heard of them, 
have told it to \ ou. pajiu? • 

W. lint you have not told its I %ven in Ihesc days 

about William (\*ixton, papa. i people believe in jinackeries. • 
/*. William Ca.xton was a ' But I was going to say that the 
London merchant wlio ha<I tra- ! surggons did not practise ajut- 
\ell(Ml in Kiiro|»e, and li.ajl hganji for^thev sai«l that to dis- 
of llie wonderful art. Ttieie- I sect a body as very barbarous; 
fore, although he was becoiiiiig I thus they couhl si'arcely help 
an (till mail, lie went to Cologne, l»eing ignorant. The only other 


settled there, learned to print, • ])oints that I shall speak ulioiit 
and returned to riiigland, where ! are those relating to matters of 
beset up a press in Westmin- | taste. Of Poktky, there w'.'is not 
ster Abbey. I'here, in the year ' much. ’I'lie fifteenth century 
1*174, he printed his first book, j had v^rv f(*w poets — Geoflrex 
whicli was ciititleil 'J'he LV-r/ac Cliancer wrote iti verse. 
and Play of ('hessc'' i should Mi’sic v\as more general, 
tell you, however, that tor some lleur\ V. v.as a patron and 
rime printing made very slow peAbrmcr of mu.sie. He kepi 
progress ill Kiiglnnd. It became twelvc^ndustrels in Ids court, 
of more iniportanee in the next giving clicb 100 sliiilingK jier 
eentury, when it^^s blessed to annum. When the battle of 
be of service multiplying Agiiiedurt was fou,i;lit. he bad 
e()[tics of (bid’s w<»rd. only one doctor in th-e anrl^, 

Jon. Now you liave bdd us ; but M* bad “ a sumptuous band 
abonf the hnohs^ and cdmntion, ' of musician^, im-luiliiig ten cbi- 
.'ind karuitaj. will _\ou tell ns, ; rions, which pfaycil before his 


papa, about the j)roii‘s.siou o# tent for one hour every night 
Mi:j>icink:' Wliat sort of doc- and morning.” On reliinmig 


tons were there ? There were ! from France to hit i wii eonntr\. 


no llonKeoji.ithic doctors, I Slip- the min.strels were going i i 
pose? make music to eeiebrate Iiit 

P. No; nor many other doc- Iriumplis, iiml children in white 
tors who -ere of much use. .surjdice.s were ranged along the 
Uichard 1 you may renieinher, streets to sing anthems; l>nt tin- 
died iroM ‘lie want of skill in sovereign was too modest to 
his surgvVi. It is.snjiposcd, too, allow' ihi.s. King James III. 
rliat IF jry V. was sacrificed of Scotland w'us fond of mii- 
by the •gnorjiTice of hi.s medical j sic a^d ‘architecture.* that he 
attend; nt«. TIic greater part of j madj^ the professors of tlio^e 
the phxsicians weic clergN'inen; ; scienoA his favouritc.s. TJiis 
M'liie.wlio were not clergymen, w'as tWeause of his ruin-— he 
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jjiive offence to the powcriiil 
and haii^: 5 lity Scotcli barons, \flio 
called his friends ** fiddlers and 
masons,” and at length 'killetl 
James himself. 

Ion, Now, papa, you have 
not told us of the profession of 
AVar. 

P. T have only tc^bhscrve^iat, 
• in those di^vs of ignorance, the 
higher classes thoiiglit it an 
honnm'tihle profe'Jsion ; ,thoy 
thought it more honourable 
than learning, iiudeed, from 
this j)ropensiry for war, tlic 
times were so unsettled, that 
the ])rogress of Icaniing, edn- 
cutioTi, and the art of jirinting 
was much hindered. Hence, 
war niH only prevented /yuo</, it 
occasioned c.v/. In onc'*of the 
history books it is said that at 
the close of the reign of Henry 
VI. (when, you may remembu*, 
the bloody wars of' the iloiJscs 
of York *aml Lancastt^r wtue 


fough^'), the public expenditure \ 

greatly exceeded the income. 

In the year 14.53, the govern- | 

inent receipts fell short oi j 

the income by £/5,000, chujh/ ! 

in r.onseqnencp of the wars. 
The king's debts amounted ; 

at the close of his reign to j 

£372, OuO, Think what a sum i 

that must have been in those | 

days! i 

You win 

jpnich money the Knglish people l 

owe 'in the present day! But ' 

AVf. have talked long enough of | 

the English in the fifteenth j 

<*ent«UT. I 

W. Well, I like to hear how ! 

the people made progress. 1 | 

think that the art of printing i 

wi#s tlie grandest of all the | 

inventions. j 

P. Yes. Printing was the i 

principal and the most interest • ; 

ing invention of the fifteenth ‘ 

century. j 


CRADLE SONG. 

« 

SwEfT and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low', hreutbe and IKow, 

Wind of flio western son ! 

Over the rolling w'ttlerH go, 

Como from the droi)ping moon, and blow', 

Jilow him ngain to me; 

While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, slee* nnd rest, 

Katker will come U. thee soon; 

Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 

^ Father will ej>roc to tlieo stmii ; 

Father w’ill come to his babe in tho nest, 

Silver sails all out of the vrest, 

• Under ’he silf^fr moon; 

Sleej), my sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 

TENXTSO.N. 
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MAMMALS. • 

10. TUlCJv-SKINNED 
A]^3IALri. 

Itjiwe, Zehia^ Ass^ Dv^onij, ^'c. 

W. We have talk(*<l of only 
two divisions of this order ; 
rlic Tnutkcd Ahimtth^ and tlfo 
f'oinnum 'Thirk-skinued Animnh, 

M. Now for the third di\i- 
sion. • 

• • i 

The SoLio-iiooFh'D Anim \^s. 

The wcll-Known animal'!, the 
TTorso^ the Atv. ami the Zchra, 
are in this di\ision. Tly what 
may they he distinguished from 
the foniier-mentioned families? 

A. They have only one hord'. 

W. And they all have a 
innjK' on the neek. 

J(w. And they ha\e imm* 
hairy skins. Think of the ele- 
phant and hipj)opotainns. 

M. And ihev all ajrrec in 
the nuinher olwieir euttiitg 
R'eth and giindinj^ teeth, 

Jiuk Have they no <'afn>u 
teeth? 

M. The female Inn- -Je has not, 
hilt the male lioirtO has two 
.small canines in the upper jaw, 
sometimes In both. Jietwieii 
the front and the hack teeth 
there is a wide space, as thoa;4h 
a tooth or lWo had been taken 
out of tin* j nv for some jmrpose. 
J)i! yon i.Mow what purpose 
men m;*kv of it? 

\V. the\ plaee a hit in 
it; the is usctul for fjuiding 
the Ine 'i‘, when he is driven. 

M. \ml for governing him 
also; iL is this bingulnr detiei- 
eiiey in the jaw which has 


1 enabled man to subdue the 
aiimial easih'. 1 need hardly 
dcseribe tin* hahils of the i 
horse. Deserihe them your- 
selves. 

If'. Let me, please? The. 
horse is a (tlint is 

in the spel^ig-hook;, and he 
ear# kick, aim walk, anrl trot, 
ami prance, and pnlh*]), and" 
neigh, andean slaml still. That 
i-j luA in ,{hc spelling-hook. 

Ion. 1 ean#tini'-li tlic history 
I 'Phere are •sexer.il kinds of 
horses: — Theeoaeh-horsc. eart- 
! horse, hrower's drM> -horse, ruee,- 
I hoise, hunters, and others; the 
worst of all is the eaIi-lior<e, 
perhaps; or omnilmg-horse 
—Iiow^hc works, juKir fellow' I 
M. You may a'dd tliat the 
h(*rse Inus ln'cii used hy man 
(rein the larlicsf times. We 
read I'f it in the liistorv of 
Ji^eph. Ill am‘i(*iit history W‘‘ 
read «/ the Seythian.s as cele- 
brated Iiorsemen. K\eii the 
Aneiept IJiit'uis used horses to 
dr*w their chariot. s> 

; It is not known which was 
. the *oiigingI country of the 
I li.iis,- L.irge,]ienls jirc found 
I on the plains of Turtary; ami 
1 now' ihc'v also ahonrid on the 
\]niinptt<t fj)lains''i of Sjuiim 
i America. 'J'lie\ !»v(j in tiooje, 

! having an ol-l imiie bu- their 
j leader; and wJien attacked by a 
! carnixonms animal tlicy defemn 
I theiiisehesln very violent kicks, 
i At a signal from their l.aider, 
j they all attack ihcii enemy at 
I the .same time. 

; The ij'hole natunil history of 
j the ^»rse would takeiup a great 
I raaiv^uges. 1 will iherefore. 

; oiilyj^H one particular. The 
^ :173 
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j horse, like the other pachy- 
derms, may he hroufrht to c&at 
1 liesh; Avhen it is \^untcdto sus- 
I tain jj^rcat latiguc sucli <*oo(i is 
: said to increase its sjiirit and 
I mettle. 

IK. Now, will )ic)u describe 
the Ass, ninmiiia^^ 

M. The ass 'is the foor 
' man’s horSc. and a very useful 
animal he is. The horse requires 
always to he ltd vw.th •go< 4 d 
! |;rass, or corn ; hiii', the ass will 
j browse on the thistles, and other 
coarse herbapje which he may 
{ find on the common. Jn Eastern 
countries the race of asses is 
very diHcrent from onrs; they 
arc ravich larger i»ul handsomer 
animals. , • 

In Palestine, Arabia, and 
]*ersia, the finest breeds are 
found. There the ass is kept 
almost entirely for domestic 
use, and ihc horse is used ibr 
nar. As we proctvid from 
Asia in the western direction, 
to Italy and Spain, wc iVni th'v 
I breed ’ degenerated, yet finer 
than in Knglanil. In Sp;n'n it 
is much used in trofvclling over 
the mountains, •‘iir tlie ass is a 
more sure-footed animal than 
the liorse. 

Tlic ZKimA.is the last animal 
of this division. You know it 
i at once by its reimarkahle 

stripes. It differs from the 
horj^ ia another respect. 

Ion, Yes, m.amma, its tail *s 
I not entircky covered wn’th hair; | 
I it only has a tuft at the end. 

J/. It also differs fiynn both 
I in noT *jeing domcstiljited. 

I The Zebra lives on tho||Bhiins 
I of Southern Africa, wwi it is 
374 ^ 


I wild and free, and has no idea of i 
heingC'ontrolled ]>y bit or bridle. | 

WlIALE-LIKB rACIIYDEKMH. \ 

M. The fourifii division of j 
this order includes the Dugong ; 
and the Manatee, which lives ! 
ip the sea. These animals arc . 
not known to you ; they arc ! 
very much like the seals in | 
Order G, and th^'y were formerly j 
arranged fti that order until it ; 
♦.va^'^lmind that they live eii- j 

tirely on vegetables, 'fhen, i 

oF course, Order 6 was not con- j 
sidered their pro]>er jd.'ice. 1 

hm. No; because the sixth 
order are Flesh-mtiny animals, i 

Now wc will write the lesson. j 

Lesson MAMMALS. ! 

Order 10. Thick-skinned j 

Animals 

(^Pachydemmta). 

The nnimah of this order are j 

fU’iudpuUy (^inr/uished hy not 
heiny pure veyetable- /'eiders ^ not | 

vhewitiy the rud, hy Inwhiy a ! 

thkic skin, and a voried number i 

of toes. They are unanyed in j 

four divisions. j 

1. 77/c Trunked ANIMALS, 

iiir/udiny the Flephunf, and the ' 

extinct Mammoth and Masfodc:,. 

2. The Common Tjiu k- 

SKINNED ANIMALS, surh (fS die I 

Tapir, Rhinoceros, Piy, Jiont, ' 

Dabyroussa, Peccary, llipivpo^ i 

tamvs. and Hyrnx. i 

3. The Solid-hoofed ahi 
MAL9, such as the Horse., the 
Ass, and the Zebra ; and, 

4. 27n; WiiAJ.B-LiKE Pachy- i 

DERMS, such as the lJuyony and ' 

the Manatee. i 


24tli Week. 


WEDNESDAY. 


History. 


liROAPITU4\Tl(LN. 

Now tiuit wo have finished the History </ tlio PLANT\nENETS, 
you may rcc'a])ituliite. In a formei* lis* of kiii<rs (vnl. i. p. you 
supplied ona or two facts cjuii'erning each kin«r hy wJdcft you viiyht 
rnncmbei’ n% name. Instead of re-prinlinp that list, I have placed 
n^ninst each name n dash { — ) foreach fact The facts which each dash 
sfuiidrt for, you are to supply from memory. 1 

W, The list only extended ns fur as the dri^ of Harold ; may We 
eonfinue it to the death of RiehSrd 111./ ^ 

P. Yes; and with each king’s name mention the priijeipal circiinir 
stances of his mgn. Then you may rt jicnt the list from memory. 


• ilCitstorp ofa<[!^Kg(aiilr. 

TIIR ROHAN PEliltiT). ♦ IPX). Jon vf Quarrel with the 
n.r. . Poi'K ; the barons; Mng- 

f>,". JrLirs C.ESAii — Claudius na Clmrta. 

I ’jrsar — Nero Caesar — Ves- 12 IC. Jl en ii y III. Tlefusiil to oh- 


A 1). pSlMllU— 

•1,‘iu. Vam'M’MAN the Younger, j 
I erupt inu 3 oj the Pivfannd Scots. | 


ser\c flio Magna Chart a : 
consequent rchellion of 
b.'iro^is; SiMO.N OB .Mo.m- 
Four ; tirst House of Ci 'in - 


mans, » 

THE SA.XON PERfOI). 1272. Eimvaud I. Conquest of 
'l.it). IIemoi*'T and lIorM — Wale*» ; attempU’d o<in~ 

11(10. jA.wox HKi*T.UiCHY. ,mest of Srotlnml. 

S27. Eoijeut— 1507. Edwaki) H. Defeated bv 

K;;? l - '!» «t Bnnnockbu™. 

871. Ai,I’HI-:i) the (Jubat — E d- * ^Eaiountes; viulcnl 

^vard — Athclstan Kd- 1**127. hnWAiin III. Cressy. Calan 
mniid — Kdrod — KdwyV 4 * ✓ Pmeticrs. The Illiiek 

Eij»jvu — Edward the .Mar- Prince. • 

tvr — F.thelrod — Kdmuiul ' 1377. Iln'HAnn II. Wut 'Jylcr. 


Inuisidc — 

The Three Danish Khiys 
1010. Cam ti: — Harold — llardi- 
eaniite — IMw ard ilie (>«i- 
fc.«*sor — 

1006. TTaikiM) 1I.~ 

Wii.MAM I. Introduced the 
Kendal bvateni. 

1087. \Vi, i.jAM 11. First Crusader*. 


j • Hani.shniont of J)uke.- of 

i .Nilrfolk and f»anettster. 

j Pll '.h HB.vnY*IV. KarlofNorth- 
umhcrland and Hotspur, 
i 34111. Hknuy V. Vgincourt; con- 
qiic.-it of Fr mee. Treaty; 
and marriage with Cathe- 
rine, w!m» afterwards mar- 
ried Uwi.N Ti'dor. 


1e 1. Charters grunted ! 1422. He.n’uy VI. Wars of York 


10 tJte people. and Lancaster. Earl of 

lief). Eitjiien. War with Matilda. Wauweck. Queen Mar- 

lihd. r-i-' iiv II. Charters grant- tjaref. 

.'d to large towns; Tuo- 1461. Edwaiii) IV. Ojcity tn 
; 4 A 8 A Bkcket ; Coiiqu£t»t tlio House of Lancaster, 

of Ireland. 1483. EnwAiiD V. murdered hy liis 

118:i IlJCitABD I. Cnisades; and uncle. • 

is, nseq lien r decrease oHho 146^RiciiARn III. Battle of 
number of Darono. Mk Bos worth- field. 
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MAMMALS. 

SrB-CLAS8. OV()-Vl VIVAROUS 
J^MMALS. 

( h tiers 1 1 oiiJ 1 2 . Mursvpuilifty 
Mmiub'riimttt. 


qu(j,or 


'riltMl pUilsc to toll Uh of 
tlic auinial'^ir. each order. 

* 11. Till- roiciihi» 

Ammal.s 

{ALd siifiuffitt). 

These aVinals are all known 
by inavin^rl, pouHi or baj: ni 
lV-#nt, wbeil tiie\ keej) tlieii 
yoniijr, ainl nui>e*theni Ibr n 
Ion*; time after they are born, 
{n ^uo.si ea'^'i the yoiinp: an‘ 
Isorii blimUw ithoiit hair, .'iml 
.shapeless, 'flow lie in tlie poiieh. 
ah^ays fu^lent’d to the teats ol 
the nn)tln*r; tbi* yonnj; of tin* 
opossum, for instance, remain 
I there for a i unit lifti days, until 


ir. Here are some 
fo;;ies. 

/.. What <lo you mean 
“fotrie.s,” Willie? 

ir. I mean strLiin;?c-lo(»kiiijr j 
ft'llows. Don't you caf tl»s 

one a when lie '^it.sup, gnd 

imlds down bis little ]»aws in 
tins ^\{ly? 

A. No; lliut is a lam/aroo, 

UiiT here I' in.iiunia. 

M. 'J'be orib r we .shall .speak j they are al*out the .sir.e of a 
.dunit to-da} aie }ieculiar aiii - 1 unni.sf, and are ^covereil with 
mals. 'I'liev are nearly all fonml I hair, hi sonn* eases tbe\ an* 
in Aiistr.'iiia. On exaiiiiinmriallirst.s'ifeibletliatthevean- 
1 hem, the naturalLst.s fuiuul that ! not e\cn sink tin* milk IVoni 
some resenihle tlie piawiii;? 
animals, .some the inseet-catinj: 
annnal.s, .some the caniiMiroiis 
animals, and so on. 'I'hei-^fore 

It U.*i 


lii* arr.injied under those orders. 


the mother: lier udder, tliere- 
fore, contains a niusi*le In w hu-h 
.she cai^pu *s tin.' inilk into the 
little oiie’.s iiKiiith. 


pro] losed that they .shoi%l^ Tly '^Ipossimi beloiiL^s to tlir 
' first family in theoMer. Vou.'-ee 


IJut it Mas soon lonmi tliis eoiild Mt oy the rifriit-haiid side of the 
not be, for tlie\ ,*ire not f ti- , p'ei urt, M'*<b its } oiiug beside it. 
mannnals. ^ j 'I'hi.s anin«al is the onl} 

ir. hut tln*y are not Ini*].'-^ ori<5 of tlie order ^Yhich does 
M. No; only th'*} Inn »* eer- ! not bel('ii«c to Australia: it 
tain deficieneies Mim h render ns found in Arneriea. It is 
them as inucli like tin* birds as i .about the .si/f of a cat or a 
the iinonmals. Their ftnun is j monkey, .mat i» is somethiie.: 
like thrtot tin hints; the; Inne i like the latter ;inimal in its pro- 
not nnm ti./rlUfjtnrc ibaii the | peiisinrs. Jt nmy. indeed, be 
bird'h.r. lieu tlieiryonii;rare I reckoned as the ipiadruma- 
b( ni. ii ‘v are not .so perfect a.s { nous” animal of the oi-iler — lor 
tie* VM ijf of inanirnals. Thus ; most ot the tribe •elm h tree^- 
rliev .1 . not true nianminla, ! as ea.sily as the monkeys do. 
but t' form a .stt/>-cla.s.s which j .s\vin^oii»;lrom the branches witli 
wecn .i <)vo~vivijniroiis Alatumnls. j tails. Theopc^sum sleeps 
The .e lb-class i> arranged into j di«*h\^ the day in liolloiv trees, 
n<M other biding- jdaeos, and 
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in tlic it prowls about 

searchini; for birds, inj 

sects, small mammal^, and rep- 
, tiles. Soiricthne.s it stuaU the 
; poultry and other birds of the 
I farin-housCK; so that in Its food 
llic opossum is inor^earuivo- 
rous than the monkey. 

' W. Look at [lietiire, 

I Luey. 'J'lierc is jfti opossiiri 

, baiif'iii}' liy ifti tail. 

jW. 'riuit IS tlie (Vah-mfing 
; (Opossum — so called becwiisc* iti 

feeds upon yotin" c ubs which 
it finds in the marshy places 
wliere it lives. There arc a 
j^reat \ariety of opossum.s. 
Some are exactly like the 
shtvu's in size and appearance; 
and, like them, arei*‘ insectivo- 
! rolls.” Others^, ha\e the. size 
j and appcaraiu'c of a mr, and 
have the same hahirs. Thcre 
is another which U much like 
the living in holes in fliQ 
banks of rivers, and procuring 
i its food from the water. ^ 

I In Australia, we find a family 
I called opossums, which V<;e in 

j every respect fikc the carni\ ora. 

; 'I’ll ey arc n aincd fiatr-hk c 

.N/////.S. In • appcarjwice and 
' habits, they arc like botli the 

bear and the badger. The se- 
i veral varieties have reccive<l 

diHcrcnt names. Some are 
like the (/of/ and </v»//’; some are 
like t lie temsc/; while others are 
striped like the zfhra. Thus 
you bear in Australia of llu ^c- 
hr(i i^umsumy I lie Zehta »•<>« 
the J tijer Opobsmn, &e. 

»' ♦ 

The next family to the opos- 
sums arc little Australian ani- 
mals calfbd IJandicoots. ^v.st 
as the opossum‘3 resemblo^fcc 
rarniro/'ous order, so thes4re- 


seinblc the obi 
order o4'? mammals. They are 
rabbit-like in their shape, and 
erabbit-like in their niauiiers, lor 
they sit np • n their^jhaunches, 
holding their foiftl to their 
mouth. They are, however, 
not purely insectivorous, for 
soipe are very destriietii e to the 
pot'att crops and the corn. 

The long-fooUihnha is next. 
They are c.'^llcd K\ngai:oos. 
Tfiyoirwill look at the juetiire 
you^\in sec that the. Kangaroo's 
tail and liis tw'o himl-legs fiirm 
a .sort of Uipod (or ihree-legi:e«l 
.stool) for it to .sit u|a)n. 'I'liis 
animal may truly reproent the 
Kiiminants in its siib-chi‘'S b>r 
it is niiieli like them in Us j 

teeth and stomadi; it ha** no I 

canniv tvithy i\\\(\ it is said tluit 
oeeasionalh it ruminate'*. It | 

may he semi in Australia, iumrly j 

I ripping along, and browsmgon i 

the herbage. AMien attacked, | 

it ho’/iids aw'U} with gi’eat swill- 
' l^••^s, and is as'*isted in iloing 
so hy the strong iimseles of its 
lad. It is oiren hunted b} met 
and diig.s, and it defends itself 
l»y powerful blow.s fiom its 
sti^iig limbs, or by bugging ! 

ibe dog to death with its lore- 
paws. Sometime** it bolds the 
.'iiiiiiial underuisitb the water 
until it is drowned. 

There are two other tribe**, 
named the Piialanoers, A\biLh 
arc iinieh like the Opos'sums of 
Aineriea ; and the Womiut**. 
which represent the Order *.l 
livtLntSy in their class. 


ir. This .sMft-class is ver> m- 
j tcrcsting, mamma, because iis 
I tribes rtpu^smt the orders ni 
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ilu* class of true maiiiinals. JiOt 
me rei)eat them. % 

The ()j*o8si:ms represent the 
2n(l order. 

The Opossums 

the .'ith ordS^ 

The Bandicoots tlic 4th 
order. I 


The Kangaroos the 9th 
ouler. And 

Vhe Ph A r. ANGERS and the 
•WoruiATS •represent the 7 th 
onfcr, v<c. 

M. Yrs. \Vc will notice the 
reiuiiiinier.of the sub-class iu 
I our next l#soii. 


“ \Uf.VT IS TH \y, 

“ Wn \T IS tliiit," ’ % 

The lark, my* In hi ! 

Tlio mom ha- but ju.-^ Icmkcd oat and Mnilc-I, 

When Jie .^larm tiom hj,s hiiinhle ;rras>3 lJe^l, 

And !.■< iii> mil away, with tho dew (•!> I'reasl 
Aj ihi huim in hiHhc.'‘rl. to yon pure hnght nphcie, 

To wi.A le it out III Ins Maker’s ear: ^ 

I'hei, ni> iluUl, he thy monnng lays * 

'J'unod, like the huk'n, to thy Maker's pral^i^ 

“ Whnt is that, mother.^” 

The dove, iny son ! 

And that low hwocI voice, iike a widow’s moan, 

Is flowinar out Iroin lior geiiyi' k’east, 

Coii.'^tant Hiul pure, by that lonely lie'*!, * 

As the WM\e is jiourei from homue^vstal urn, 

Tor her diiitant deai* one's ipurk return : 

Ever, m\ son, he thM«* (ho »ve, 

111 fmonlslii]) as laiiliful, conMaut in lovoV 

What IS that, iiiolhei /” 

Tin .’.’orle, law ! 

Proudly careennjr his » onim- fd lo, ; 

Firm, nil Im fiwii moujjlaiu vijn .r relvinp, 

Jhr.'.dmg the 'link .-lorm, the red holt tlotvii’fr; 
llih wing on ill! Wind, and hi- evf lu ihe run, 
lie swerves not a hair, hut hoar- onward, nghi .m: 
iJo) I inuv the eap’e’s llm'’ht ivor ho thine 
Onw.ird, and upward, and true to the hue! 

“ hat id that, muthor.''” 

The Hvv.iii, m\ love ! 

Pv IS floating down from hia native grove; 

\ . loved one now, no nestling nigh, ^ 

• !t is floating down by himself iodic; 

jioath d.irkeiiB his eve, aiol unpluiiicH his wdngs, 

Vet his sweetest .song is the last hosings: 

Live so, my love, that when oreuthslmll come, •* 
Svvaii-hkc and sweet, it lua/ waft thee home! 

* ' o. w. noANK. 
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f defence. The bill is like the 
suii-CLASS. ovo-tiviPAUoi;s^ duck’s, irithoHt letih. 

MAMMALS. ( 11^. Hit.'* tills CVOF 

'I’liK two principal aAinials of been seen n Knj^^f^.id, mamma.'' 
the 12tli order are those ill the when the 

Icnvcr iwrt of IliJlrawiiiK in '■ntunili.sts i-iiw the first stnfte.l 
mjiC.fTf,. Wluit # they like? •'•Pfifiu'P'', they thonsht that 
tr. The larecr r/ne i.s soaie- t’tte had heeti trvmfi: to 

tiling like it beaver iiiul some- ! ‘ ‘tn'l had clever! \ 


tiling like' a duck, for it has a |J‘d»ed the bill of a duck to the 


broad bill like a A’lick# 


skin of an pttei. 


/„». And the iiKokly one, on » 'fV;' 'd'*" ‘'Iso IVcmi 

the opjio.site side of the water, Aiisttaba; it is named the 

.seems to have a heak. It is I'Aiumri.VE ANT-r.vTKu. Like 
like a licdijeho^. A “beaked at»t-eater, it Inis no teetli. 
hed^;eho.^’’ I slioiihf call it. 1" !>''<• « 

.1/. Tatt ns talk o! the laifter Hedoeho^f. hut allhoiijth it has 

aiiiniiii first — the»oiie with tlie it eannot roll ifsell into 

Imrnd hill. , It is ealkal l.v •> ''“I'.- A'hen attaeked hv a 
naturalists the OrnUhorlnfums , do;f, it escapes by biirmwinj; 
hut as tliat IS u rather hard •n'^tanth ; or it sinks a little 
uaine, we will pve it one which ■ * ’’f 

is more ytmeraliy u'^e(l. It is i leav'iii}' only its prickly hack on 
iiHire frefjiienlly called fcie | the siirtuee lor llic doj; to bite. 
J)l CK-BlLLKIi l*LAT\lil i. ' ttUlkc VOUr 

Jsike the diiek it .sjieiids i^yist J ord'M. 

of its time STnurnimr Vn^mt h m vMviATy 

the water, And^ .'<cekinj» for in-! J^cssvn MAMMALS. 

sects and shVll-iisii in, tlie j j;;, h_(:i,as.s. Ovo-vivipakocs 
muddy Kiiiks; anrf, like the M\m.mvls 

duck, wlicn these tliin!^,s are ... • 7 . w » 

scarce -it will eat w'ater wceils. MomtmnaUO. 

It plimj^es its bill into the mud 1. '/Vu.st (n}hti(i/s fur imt ftur 
exactly in the manner of a wairnmth, for in nmni/ irspnrts 
duck, and it dives like a. duck, Mr?/ /vsv//?A/c /Ac niuos— ouAt?/ 
at the slinliiefst alarm. j tln’ij fomm Unix in'! nren the clus^its 

L. I lia\c been notieinp \X'> \ Manniml^ and IVinb. 
feet; they arc like tbo-e of a 1 2. Tin if ant vearhi all fnnwlin 

diifik— for they aiv “weblied.’’ Anslndia^ and the. vaiinus trd>t\s 
AJ. Yes; I tidfl you '’at mveh lesimldc the variovs orders 
weblied f('t t aro*givcn to nearly of true mammals. 
all the aniin.'ils. The. 3. The prinripnf nnnnais of 

hind feet life directed back- this order are the (in 

ward ,MilAi tlioso of tln^'^seal. ' Americti), the B-VMiicoiris, tric 
'Tltefwii of the male jplatf pus j Kangakoos, the riiALANGBKS, 
spur like a |oek\ I and the Womhais. 
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Animals. Ui'> 

.... 1 Ditto. The VrmatWlo, I 

Look, rp I 17 1 the Ant“«*aUr, «»*. J^i 

Lii'ik rj.i( k- Tlii^Uoy 1 Order J». Huiiunafiiifi** |Vi 

lliei 
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MORAL T.KSSOXA. 

Past 

T,«ink U'ti Mr. 

(irci'ii's ijtoi 

r.ook, 

I 

»v h'l “ kept . 

I.iifdv U.'.ck iCOIltf 

ifiid\ 

,A,lii>iit -'ll jiry 

and ilir Sw.ii'iiws. . 
Loiik \ljimt —15 )l>iitid 
Aitli-ir 

\ -Did- atifl 

itii- 1 an \4 i> 

j, ■<»:. vijijiif — OHiii 

.... 

1. tv>k l'i)r<i{ird— rill'll' 

111-* M.i.:.i*-|!|ii- 

P 1 1 

LmoI I’lirs ii I Tii'o 

uiidlli.c!! 

l.iHik I’ln a. I’ll ' .Ni d 
iil.d fur ll Ji-MU . . 101 
Sl.iiid Slid -- Ned’s 
(’I'l 11 Ik'sile <if Merit 177 
Stand .'*'n!l - Ditto 
{i OtU'ludi n' ...... 

Mow’ till — t'liri'ilii- 
piier t’dliimlius .. son 

Mini (ill t titiltiiVfd', ‘.’'J' 

Mo\"(iii (Cu/u huUii ! yll 
Order, liilrodiiotioii *2[y7 
Older “1 ill' Oliedieiit 

('ii!il-l)(i> 273 

Ohm" - Till* Ituined 

(ii'oei'P '3^y 

Order The < iidl'isli- 


0^1 


i> Order 8. Tooniless j The En;:]i«li People ui 
AnirnaD. iK'i J the Fifteenth Ceii- 


RNGUSK THAVRt.tillU. 


turv ;h;*J 

i)itto 3d,‘^ 

itto 

3;i' .\i)imaU 107aile<*a{»tulatioii 

t Ditio (con ft tint'd .. 2111^ 

4'j| Duio—the Doer trine ‘iJU i’ 
j D.lto — ♦aiui'leripaiii 

nT> I tribe 0 ,... 20U 

! D.ttf--tl,f Ov fiihe, 

•SI ! SJieep atxl 

f tu'ie, the Ahteij^pi* 

ifr; (fOe f 

D'{(^ til' (’.uiifl's 


I 


onKOLK-thp Tur- 
nip Cl 1 )^ t7 

i Ditto -'Nonvioh .... 1 ] 

i Ditto — Ynrirtoiillt - 

4lerriTiK*<, &c .'>h 

"Initio imd Sutl'ulk - 
1 T lanvi'stoft — MiioL- 

. , „ . , ' ; I jvt* KhIjiiht 7.1 

.eul..;.Man.l |s„Kn.i.K- fobs - 
k-neer.........Jn| Ip.uieli -- ltd 

.11 .,.,.,ilI>'tf.)-Miir> SI. IM- 

miind’s VC 

Hrou M il. 

•fteu--IC|ipili<;/. ... I't) 
Ditto ~f Ji'dilisl'iid - 

ColclnMer, &.e l.M 

K i:n r — Sheeriu ‘.h 
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